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on Hiis finhjfcl ; nn»l 1 agron wilh iny lion. IViond in tliinking tliat 
l!u‘ zeal, railhfnlncss, and .'ihilily wifh wliicii tiiat gontlcinan liad 
adinini'-ti'n'd ihogovn imnnif of Uj)])(>r Canada, nndcn* circninslanccs 
ofgn'at diflicnUy, do, umlonbttally, ontiflo his opinions to Ik: hoard 
with ros))coi, and not to bo rrcoivi’d as thoy liavo boon I)y a few 
individuals in tin's house — ofoourso I do not alludo to tlio noble lord 
o):]uisit(>, or any of his iuuuodiatc supjiovtors — Avith indications of 
contiMujit. ’riic argument of Sir Fnincis Head was, tliat the assent 
of the inhabitants of Uj)]U'r (hinada had been gaine<l to this measure 
pardy liy the indncenienfs which had been held out to them by her 
Ma’p'Sly's (iovernment. in t lie arrangements of this measure., re-, 
sjiectiiig th(' pavtilioti of tiie ropre.senlation and 
public debt, and more particularly by the inlluenco< 

Jhudett 'I'homson, as Governor-General, over the 
of the Legislature. I have, for my own part, no 
Poulett 'i'homson has exercised that inlluence, (w; 

Head was accused, with Avhat ever justice or inju 
excrei.^ed over the elections of 18.3(;,) to gain tin 
inhabitants to this union, 1 do not see any force V 
charge, as it has br-cn urged against Sir J'rancis , 
rcsjiect to tlie ])resent case I am bound to say, tin 
the lists of the. division in the Legislative Council o 
upon the r|ucstion, I do not tiud that they atl'ord, so. 
ledge, enables me to analyze them, any sufiicient 
decision of that body wtis fairly attributable to , 

Government, 

In looking, too, at tlie votes of the House of As; 

I timl that my hon. friend has not been (piite acema 

lion wliieh he lia.s given of them. My hon. frion 

the Assembly as still dissenting from the union, ex 

which have been refused by the Government. 15 

contrary, in p. 21 of tbe Corresjiondence relating t* 

the provinces, a resolution passed in December, i ...oiu 

mencingtlins — 

“ Resolved, tlint the House of Assembly, at its Inst session, declared, tli.nt ii 
their ojiinion tin united legislature for the Ciumdas, on ccrttiiii terms, Was indis- 

pcnsahle and that his Excellency the Governor-General has iiuited the 

assent of this house to certain specified terms upon which the union may be 
established.” 

They then go on in further resolutions to enumerate the tenns 
which at the present time they hold to be indispensable ; and my 
hon. friend Avill, I think, find that tlie^c are the very terms which 
liaA'e now been conceded by licr Majesty's Government.. With 
respect to any other propositions, although adhei’ing to them as 
desirable arrangements, they no longer put them forward as con- 
ditions of union. I am, therefore, obliged to arrive at the conclusion, 
that AA'e must in fairness admit that this measure comes to the House 
of Commons recommended from the other side of the Avater by the 
vote of the Special Council in LoAA'er Canada, and by the sanction 
and assent of the entire constitutional representation of the people,. 



nri55vly. nf hotii flu' {'iMMU'ii nutl (lu' nmi'^c of As- 

inS^ly. in t pot r 

On slii'. uj ;)ir \ifoitio I atn !il'«o in rcini'nil'cv that llic pro- 
pn'ilion for nniliny iho junsim-' •• lui-' l>rcti adnplnd after Intiu' enii- 
•-'u!< ralion. ami afsi r a <‘h:ui;:e from ilu ir (ir-l iinj>n"-''iniis i>v tlie 
adinini'ln'.l*!'';) for the roiuluet of iilfair-. Il jv. I’tierr- 

Inre. e\ oU nt. «>- I l!)ink. lisal lj>e ailijej’l doe- Unl aj>pear Itelore O'; 
n«- a if - a and ihal niiier rn}i'-i<leiMliniis !tt>‘>ide.< llm ah'-lract 
nn rit- nf ntdon ne.ylii In inllueiice mir deei'-inii. 

Wiiii r< spi r:. ii<n\ t v i r.ini Im^e al^'-trael nn rii';, I niU'-l ‘•av thal n ldle 
I ^pealf tjimn ila* v, ludc nf 5 )h'« j;reat »pH">linn \\ ith much di Hi deuce and 
,,, ;'v.pdcnf the ina.diipiacv nf nur mean- of Judgment, and 
! inr.ch I he i:i‘eat itit<-re-l- which an* cvcrv wlierc 
ut vi'iny In tlie he-t <if my ahility -uch Htuhts a< wc 
idv do iini look upon union a-tliche-t mcasnn' that 
1 adopted. I think that we cannot anticijiatc from 
,v liicit w c arc now provitiinp for t lie united ])rnvinc<',-. 

I miuht alum<t evcji -ay any ))criod <»f harmonitnis 
>rk of h'lridatintt. I'urlher. sir. I deeply reirrel to 
i-traiiu'd l(» a-<'rihe a pre.at jmriion nf the difiicidties, 
all tlu‘ dilHcnltic-. which cncundicrs this ])art of 
till' report of Lord Durham; and 1 do not lu're 
indiscriminately oftherejmrl of Lord Durham on 
da ns a w hole, hut 1 speak of it di'linitively on om* 
lich I will hrietly mention. I conclude that it is 
that when the muted Icjrislature shall haveassemhled, 
ernment" will he thi* war-cry iti which llu' I'reneh 
i>owcr Provinci', and the Uritish IL jmhlieans in the 
will iiatm-nlly atid c.isily unite. ’I'liat h'sson lind 
•ople of the Canadas hy tiie report of Lord Durham. 

IS jiaS'cd censtnv very liherally upon the acts of 
rs in the j,pivernmcnl of Canada. 1 wish that 
'0 cause to pass a similar, or a yet severer, censure' 
on t Ilf ion and on tin* re))nrt of ]^ord Durham; and I 

sav tills tr.u. I the ahscnce of Lord Durham, hccausc I know 
that the iiohle eatl is ably represented in this house hy the lion, 
meuihcr for Liskeard. Low, what is it that Lord Dnrhaiii lias 
said on “ rcsponsihle covcrmnenl?’’ lie has treated it as a claim 
not even subject to ipiestion, as a claim, the equity of which it was 
iinpossihle to doubt. He has blamed the, l-Vench rejiresentatives 
of Lower Canada for having directed their attention to objects com- 
paratively unimportant or irrelevant; and has bestowed mupialilied 
praise on the acuteness and on the practical habits of the Liberal 
party in Upper Canada, because they have always directed their 
main efforts towards the object of securing what they have termed 
a responsible government. Hon. members must be aware that it is 
quite possible for me to quote most largely from I,,ord Durham’s report 
on this subject. I will not willingly detain them; but on a question 
so important I must cite enough to make good my position. In 
page 29 of the report, Lord Durham speaks of tw'o demands: first, of 
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been adopted. On the other hand, I am bound to say, not only 
tijat I believe the Government to be actuated by the sincerest 
motives in the 'proposal of an union, but farther, that I certainly do 
not know any other plan which is not open to great 'and serious 
objection. I do not know any other plan which an opposition, for 
example, would be justified in proposing as a counter project to the 
project of the Government. So long as there is no plan which we 
ourselves are ready to recommend, and to advocate either as unim- 
peachable, or at least as greatly and clearly preferable, to that pro- 
posed by her Majesty’s Government, it would require in my mind 
grounds of peculiar force and clearness to justifyus in entering on the 
war of parties upon colonial questions. I for one never will consent 
to take that course, unless on grounds which I think absolutely imper- 
ative. On the only occasion on which such a contest has taken place 
~I do not mean to allude to the question further than by naming it 
— it was the Jamaica question — I do not wish at all to argue front 
the successful issue of the policy which was recommended from this 
side of the house, but I rely for justification simply upon this, that 
the case was one in which, whether rightly or wrongly, it tvas 
believed by those gentlemen who resisted the proposition of the 
Government, that constitutional principles absolutely left them no 
option. 

But in all cases which are susceptible of doubt, and in which no 
such principle appears absolutely to govern the decision, it seems to 
me most important that to all our colonies, and especially to those of 
British North America, Parliament should present an united front ; 
and when the difference between abstract plans is not ver^' great, I 
think large sacrifices of opinion should be made in order to preserve 
united action. I am, therefore, fully prepared to vote for the project 


of the noble lord ; and though I think that in certain material de- 
tails it may be found susceptible of improvement in the committee, 
yet even if it remain unaltered, I cannot say that I think it ought to 
be rejected by the house. 

It appears to me. Sir, upon a general view of this subject, that the 
problem of regulating the relations between the North American 
provinces and this country is altogether one of the most difficult and 
delicate ever submitted to any legislature, because the question 
which Parliament will have to determine in a thousand various forms, 
and which will continuallj'- recur upon us, is this — in what manner, 
and for what length of time shall we maintain a connexion between 
societies which, though they are politically one, yet are not so- 
cially one, but of which the original elements differ in manj" most 

important particulars ? . • /> 

No one can look at the colonial customs respecting succession ot 
property, at the circumstances which regulate its distribution, at 
the habits and employmepts of the colonists, at their feelings with 
regard to aristocracy, arid last, and most of all, no one can consider 
the principles entertained respecting national religion througliout 
our North American proidnces, and fail to see that there are great 
original ahd inherent differences in the elements out of which society 
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is onmpout\t1o(l. wliicli must rcmloroxccodiugly difiiculf and delicate 
tin' regulation ;uid tin* luaintonanee of the union betwven a country 
I’sseutially nristoe.ratie (to use a eotumott and intelligible, though not 
very aeeurate deseription) in its feelings and jnineiides, as I believe 
Hngland to be, and eountries, in whieh sotiU! of the elements of 
society eerlaiidy seem to t<'nd townrtls demoeraey as their final con- 
summation and dev{'lo)mient. It seems to me that the. maintenanee 
of our connexion with the colonies is to In* regarded nmeh rather as a 
matter of duty than one of advantage. 1 ean understand much better 
the doctrine tliat then' is a duty inenmbenl, on (treat nritain, uilh 
n-speet to the colonies, than the doctrine of those who eonteml, that 
upon the mere balance of advantages, or as a ease' of jmlitieal neces- 
sity. we slioulil maintain the eitnnexion. 1 do tbink tliat as long as 
uo employ the eoloniesa'< rceeptaeles for onr surplus pojmlation, we 
n'lnain under strict tibligation t«» provide for those wlio leave our 
sliores, at least, what sembhinee we ean of llrilish institutions, 
and a home as nearly as may bt* like that wliieli upon emigrating 
they have left, and to which tliey continue so generally to cherish a 
fond att.nchmont. 

I’jion this ground I shall alw.ays be glad to see Parliament 
inclined to make large saeritices for tlie purpose of preserving the 
eolonics to the emjiire, as long as the union with the mother country 
is ap]irovod by the wisdom and by the general sentiment of the people 
of those colonies. Put 1 conceive that nothing could be more ridi- 
culous, nothing could be more, mistaken, than to snpjiose that Great 
Britain has anything to gain by maintaining that union in opposition 
to the deliberate and permanenlconvielionof t In* people of the colonies 
lliemselves. Therefore, 1 think that it should be a eardinal jirin- 
eiple of onr policy to regard the union Iietween Great Britain and 
Canada, and also lhatwitli licr otlicr American colonies which are 
socially in similar eircumstanees, as an union dependent on the free 
will of both parlies. I also think it of great inpiorfance that it should 
go forth to North America, that it slionld become thoroughly 
known and nndei-stood by the loyal ])eoplc of those colonics, tliat 
we look to them as our fellow-labourers in the work of maintaining 
the present connexion ; that they must not leave Parliament in the 
]K)sition of a mere, imperial authority, imposing by force, the yoke of 
British supremacy on a reluctant jiopulalion, but that they must be 
active and cordial co-o])erators, fully comprehending that it is tlieir 
))art to contribute at least as much to the perpetuation of the union 
as Parliament can do on its part. So long as the colonists testify their 
earnest desire to continue the connexion in the manner in wliich that 
desire wm? so gloriously evinced by the people of Upjicr Canada 
and several other provinces, on the recent painful occasion of the 
rebellion and invasion, Parliament ouglit to gi'udge no efforts and 
no sacrifices for the purpose of maintaining the present relations ; 
but that is the only and the essential condition on M'hicli the inter- 
ference of Parliament could depend. I think the grand pi-actical 
difficulty, which it will be the duty of the executive Government 
to encounter, would be, to discriminate accurately between the real 
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ami pormmiont convictions of llic pro])lc, and especially tlic wcll- 
uifovnu’d pan of the people, and tho'^c t(;inj)orav‘y clamours of a fcAv 
or those temporary delusions even oftiie. many, of ay Inch tlm history 
of tJie co)o)>ies imliapplly has not been without example : and llio 
i-eciirreiu'o of which was, of coiirse, a danger to be anticipated more 
or less in awry soe.iply wliere tlicrc, were pojjnlar institnlions, and 
jmrtienlarly wlujn those institutions are founded upon the basis of 
a very extended franchise. It will also bo a great problem of 
stutesmansirij), at a future period, Avbeii these infant and growim>- 
societies sliall have attained to such a degree of maturity as to be 
truly fit for self-g»y('r)iment, to fix upon the moment at wliich the 
connexion with the jiaront state mayAvitii advantage be severed. But 
Parliament should make it distinctly known that they will not consent 
tointerpret the clamonrof amiuority, however active,into the expres- 
sion of’ the perniaiiont conviction of the well-afi’cctcd part of the 
pojnilntion, or regard it as entitled to influence onr policy ; and they 
ougiit as explicitly as possible, to toll the loyal aiid Avell-aff'ected 
people that they should be onr co-])artncrs in the work of maintain- 
ing the union, and that on them we shall have to rely even more than 
upon ourselves. 


I hope, Sir, that I have now sjtfliciently explained the grounds 
on Avhich I shall give my vote in favour of the plan brought 
forward by her Majesty’s Government. If tliere were any other 
project by wliicii the diflicultics tljat have presented tliemselvesto my 
mind could be avoided, then it might be a duty to resist the bill; 
but as there is no such jjlun, no other course is left to me. I am 
the more confirmed in the propriety of pnrsm'jjg such a course irjien 
1 see that such a jjersou as Cliiof Justice Ilobinson, a man of long 
experience, of resolute character — one to whose name I refer witli the 
greatest respect — one Avho lias no sentiment in favour of the, plan of 
union, but Avho is very strongly opposetf to it, can offer in its stead 
nothing but a long series of alternatives, out of wJiich lie is unable 
to choose any one as clearly and dccish’ely in his opinion advisable. 
Combining other testimonies Avith this, the only result I can obtain 
is, that tlie case is one Avliich does not admit of any easy or conclu- 


sive solution — that a choice of difficulties is the only prospect open 
to Parliament. Following a temperate and conciliatory iJolicjy 
an united action in Parliament, establishing, in these colonies, a 
liberal system of Government, under Avhich non-interference shall be 
the rule, and interference the rare exception ; Ave should maintain, at 
the same time, Avith a firm and unAvaA^eringliand, thesupremacj- of the 
British Legislature, and its right to assert that supremacy, as irell as- 
to determine the cases in u’hich it should be carried into active exer-' 


cise ; recognizing, moreover, the necessity of haAong an effectual 
unity, by means of the executive Government, throughout all por- 
tions of the empire, and consequently repudiating and denouncing, 
as one ofthe shallowest of all possible delusions, the doctrine that a 
separately responsible Government, in a colonial. dependency, is 
,to be regarded as tlie appropriate means of perpetuating or of main- 
taining its connection Avith the mother country.' 

printed and rumsHED bv AvrnT PAinxEa, 342, stbanuT 
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Tm: jiropii'^al tn opon llu* «loi)rs oi’ Parliunirnl <; ppo- 
lecwoi's of thf Jewish creed, tind ti> make ihom I,, fop 
political oilicc, i< manifestly one of detrp religions in, 'flu* 
I'niversilv of Oxford, as v.adl as tlitit of Caml;, Iuk 
accordinirly 'liven expres-ion to it-; own ficliiiuit jlie. 
sid'jcct, throuch a petition to the House of (^'omm hieh 
was carried in convocation hy ji \'erv lar^ e nj aji On 
sneh an occasion, she has an esptaaal till" tTriciiouvhaf 
reasons it was that a person whom she has recent iNtniist 
hi'j;hly honoured by choosinir him to he one of ripi-,.. 
.centatives in Parliament, has been constniined to jjiim- 
self in opposition to her own formally recorded sentl. 

The followin'j; s|)eech, to which rid'erence woidd allv 
he made for those, reasons, took its form mainly tIjV 
previous course of the debate; and from this cause, ij as 
irom others, parlieidarly the nature of tlu^ suhjec.1 ii,v; 
nearness to the reiiion of abstnict principle, it suj)j)li an 
imperfect statement of opinions which I ;im desirous ice 
under the cognizance of members of tlie Ujiivcr;- itli 
more approach to completeness. 

The immediate question, contracted as at first sifib av 
appear to be, touclies the whole range of topio; cccil 
with national religion, and with the connection hetuhe 
Church and the State. Yet the positive argument iJ) 
sides is concise; w'hilc almost all detail goes to illuin, 
and to the removal of objections. On the one side, i ic 
presumptive claim of the Jew, bearing civil burdens nt 
limitation, to the similarly unrestrained enjoyment c-j] 
rights. On the other side, it is mainly the maxim, tie 
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consti’ of this Christian nation, having now a Christian 
chara(JHglit not by any act of us, its guardians, to be 
divest it; a maxim which, thus generally expressed, ap- 
peals ’tinct not less than reason for its support. 

I £)t ashamed to confess that, upon a first view of 
these considerations, the latter is calculated to make 
the f impression. But it is not the less my duty to 
avow' very different wdth me has been the result of pro- 
long^ection : how' I have found both the political claim 
strerjed, and likewise the religious objection enfeebled, 
by ei’esh and widened examination of the facts bearing 
upoii- 

Bf of example of the first : I assume it to be a capital 
rule^lic)', for the preservation of the mixed government 
of t^untry, under the conditions of the present time, 
thatolcments out of wdiich our representative system is 
genl should be mixed; that the sw'ay of numbers should 
be d by intelligence, virtue, and respect for order ; and 
tha-he absence of any test at once direct and secure, we 
shcoake the best of such materials as are at our com- 
mand should be content to adopt property partly as a 
cril of intelligence in a liberal sense, partly as a gua- 
general stability of character and conduct. This 
recion of property is, I do not say, more effective, but 
mclpable and methodical, now than it was before the 
Ri Act. We had then a chance medley system, wdiich 
stpon its working capabilities in the gross, and, discard- 
in ory altogether, afforded no logical plea, drawm from 
it! practice, to those wdiom it excluded. We have now 
ahise, as well as a legal qualification for Parliament, very 
glly and distinctl}’’, though variously, related to projierty 
aiasis. But if we take this view' of our representative 
itions, if w'e feel that they are now dependent less than 
]fore upon prescription, and more than heretofore upon 
c appeals to reasoning for their hold on the public 
] that the possessor of property, as such, has now' a far 
rer constitutional argument for admission to the Legisla- 
han he had before the great change of 1832; we can- 
lut acknowdedge that the claim of the Jew', upon civil 
tds, whether it^be paramount or not, is at least a strong 
both in point of policy and in point of justice, 
it here we may be met by tw'o popular objections. It is 
that the claim of the Jew should not be placed on the 
nd of right or justice. First, because justice does not 



cluinge, tliougli policy may; and as no one -vvil 
the exclusion of Jews from the Legislature has 
them duriim' all the centuries for whieh they ha| 
bitants of England, therefore it cannot be nnju, 
condly, because there are no civil rights, excep 
law confers. It is thus attempted to place the 
the removal of Jewish Disabilit.ie.^ on low groi 
it may come into disadvantageous collision uitl! 
religion which are tirged against it. 

IS'ow with regard to the first, however true it 
the ultimate j)rinciplc of social justice, or proper 
ing as between man and man, does not alter, yet 
from the very terms that its practical applicati 
liable to change, because it depends upon relatic 
men and classes of men, which relations are sul: 
stant modification. To take a comprehensive fo 
tration : the intellectual relations of sovereign and 
very difierent now from what they w'cre in the time 
magne, or of Henry VIII., or even of William II 
proportion as the latter has come nearer to the fori 
become just that prerogative should (whether fc 
virtually) be narrowed, and popular control extc 
confirmed. The doctrine of the original compact 
the letter, was doubtless a fiction ; but it was a fi 
bod3dng much truth, for it taught that tlie ck 
persons, of whom society is composed, meet upon t 
are bound to observe terms one towards another, 
less true that those terms alter with the lapse of ' 
with the change of the minds and the conditions 
Happy is that nation, of which the social developnii 
orderly and continuous, that, in the most formal ai 
ingly new enunciations of civil maxims, it can fou 
upon immemorial tradition, can assert itself to have i 
and not acquired, can maintain its precious propert 
past, while it makes improved provision for the fut 
can allege that it commonly has occasion to do no me 
reduce lo more detei-minate expression what it bef 
determinately held. Most eminently has this been t 
with the English people ; and yet, even with regard t 
who can doubt that much has been justly claimed i 
which was justly withheld in earlier times? And, il s 
that here, as elsewhere, the application of the immutab] 
ciples of justice to the shifting relations of society nl 
determined by successive generations for themselves, d 
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high unci earnest lone of clianicler prevalent among tliem, 
roin any or all of these causes in coinbinafion, a Christian 
it pervades and regulates their legislation. 

)nr legislature was once Christian in the first of these 
ses. It is now Christian in the .second. If the Jews shall 
allowed to enter it, it will, I fenently hope and firmly be- 
'e, remain, much as it is now, Christian in the third ; and 
vill, in that sense, be Christian under each of the asj)ects to 
ich I have referred ; namely, as composed of Chiistians in 
immensely preponderating de<rree; as representing consti- 
mcies similarly composed ; as being summoned to act in 
2 spirit of a system of Christian laws, and to be the great 
■uncil of a Christian Queen : as being made up of men, 
nong whom the sense of responsibility and standard of per- 
>nal duty are, on the whole, evidently rising. 

I hope my reader will keep in full and clear view, during 
le ))erusal of these remarks, the essential distinctness be- 
,vcen the Christianity of Parliament as it is dependent upon a 
■rofession of the name, and as it is dependent upon these 
.ving sources. 

Endeavouring to guard against that common form of self- 
leccption in which we dwell upon words without carefully 
considering how far their relation to ideas is constant, and how 
far variable, I must confess it appears to me, that the interval 
between the first and the second of the three states of national 
or rather legislative Christianity I have described is a wide 
one ; and the interval between the second and the third, a 
narrow one. I speak now not of sound, but of sense; for, 
with respect to the former, the case is exactly the reverse. 
We have made changes, great and substantial in a religious 
sense, though I do not say greater than the altered and di- 
vided state of the community has demanded : we are now 
called upon to make one in its essence small, but which, it 
appears to me, is thought great, and not unnaturally, because 
it parts with a symbol, a figure, and an echo of what is great. 
The proposition, that all the members of a legislature should 
be united in the profession of those truths of revelation from 
God which make up the Christian faith, undoubtedly an- 
nounces a principle, and, whether at all times applicable or 
not, a great principle ; and defines a broad ground of com-' 
mon action for those whom it includes : but the proposition 
that, after they have ceased to hold, or to profess to hold, in 
common the distinctive articles of the Christian creed, they 
should still plead their uniformity of name in bar of the civil 
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rights ol’ others, enunciates no principle that has, so far as I 
am aware, any adecpiate ground in history, or in philosophy, 
or in religion, or in practical utility. 

But have I truly reju'csentcd the Christian title of the 
Legislature as no longer implying an agi-eement in the articles 
of the Christian Faith? Or, again — do I imply that the 
Christianity of the Legislature is valueless and unreal ? I shall 
endeavour to show, first, that I have truly represented the 
breadth of that transition which we have already made : 
secondly, that the present Christianity of the Legislature is not 
valueless and unreal, — that, on the contrary, it should, even 
though inconijilete, be held most precious by every considerate 
as well as every pious mind : yet, I shall also contend, that 
with that which is real in the Christianity still professed by 
the Legislature we are not now about to part; but we are 
about to part with a title which we should dislionour by em- 
ploying it for jjurposcs of civil injustice, and which, if we so 
employ it, may become perilously delusive to ourselves. 

It is urged by some persons that, although those who now 
find access to Parliament are not agreed among themselves in 
the confession of any body of distinctively Christian truths, 
yet that what the constitution requires is not the mere 
Christian name, but “the tme faith of a Christian;” and that 
thus the existing laxity has arisen only through an evasion 
of the spirit of tlie law, for which not the law itself, but the 
individual who has so evaded it, is responsible. 

The words appear to have been first employed in the reign 
of James 1. for the purpose of enabling those Roman 
Catholics, who did not recognise the deposing power of the 
Pope, to swear allegiance to the crown without renouncing the 
papal supremacy. And I suppose there can be little doubt 
that, by “ the true faith of a Christian,” it was then really in- 
tended to designate the doctrine of the ci’eeds, admitted alike 
by recusants and by members of the Church of England; and 
that this docti'ine was regarded, at least on our side, as the 
true and essential faith of a Christian, apart from the ques- 
tions, however important they might be, which were contro- 
verted with the Church of Rome. ■ So far, therefore, as the 
original animus imponentis is concerned, I admit the sub- 
stantive and definite meaning of the words. Persons were 
long liable to be burned by law, and were burned in fact, for 
the denial of the divinity of our Lord, after those words had 
come into use; a conclusive proof that they were not then 
included in the authorised sense of the declaration. 

But, when I survey the course of subsequent legislation, 1 
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cannot deny that the constitution has since conceded to the 
Unitarian, however slowly and reluctantly, an acknowledged 
competency for Parliament and office. That the concession 
was made piecemeal proves it to have been deliberate, and 
obliges us to reason from it in its full extent accordingly. 
Let us observe the facts. First, the capital punishment of 
heresy is abolished. Then an actual toleration is provided for 
those vvho subscribe the doctrinal, and only object to the 
ecclesiastical, articles of the Church. Then acts of indemnity 
are introduced for all those who had entered Parliament or 
municipal corporations without submitting to the Sacramental 
test. Then we see substituted for the subscription to the 
doctrinal articles, which had ceased to be enforced, a declara- 
tion involving simple belief in the Godhead of our Saviour. 
But this declaration also is allowed to become a dead letter. 
Next, by the deliberate removal of that test, and the esta- 
blishment of perfect toleration, the Unitarian is placed, in the 
eye of the constitution, on a footing of perfect equality with 
other Dissenters. And finally, by the repeal of the Corpora- 
tion and Test Acts, he with them obtains as full and unequi- 
vocal a light to sit in Parliament as the professors of the 
national religion, and the declaration “upon the faith of a 
Christian” is retained in the very law intended for his relief; 
retained therefore now not as a test to repel him, but (to use 
the language of Lord J. Russell) as a sanction suitable for him. 

I therefore, for one, feel myself entirely disabled from con- 
tending that the constitution demands of the Unitarian any 
thing beyond what he can honestly give, when he declares 
himself a Christian in his own sense. And, if so, I apprehend 
it is quite impossible to urge that there is any definite body of 
revealed truth to which the Unitarian whose case I take by 
way of illustration as the extreme one, adheres both in com- 
mon with us, and also in contradistinction from those who 
do not bear the Christian name. For it must be obseiwed 
that the recognition of our Lord as an inspired teacher, and 
of many of the facts of his history, is not confined to Chris- 
tians by name, but may be found even among the fiercest 
enemies of Christendom. It is therefore that name which 
unites together members of Pai’liament, as it is now con- 
stituted, without any fixed or anthoritative relation to the sub- 
stance of which it is properly the index. 


* It may be as ’iveU to mention that I take the description of the 
Unitarian creed from Mr. Belsham’s Letters to the Bishop of London m 
1815. 
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Nor will it avail to say in reply, there are a few persons in 
Parliament who do not agree with us in. holding by the 
creed, or the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, but the 
great mass of its members are agreed in those doctrines; 
from them our judgment should be formed, and we must 
overlook the minuter portion of those more widely separated, 
who are as it were lost in the general composition of the body. 
For this completely shifts the character of the argument, and 
makes it depend, not on the nature of the creed, but on the 
numbers of those who hold it. It is, indeed, altogether an 
argument in favour of the admission of the Jew, except with 
those, if such there he, who anticipate their entering Parlia- 
ment in large numbers. 

I shall avoid altogether the painful and invidious questions 
which arise upon a comparison of any affinities which our 
religious creed may have with that of the Unitarian and that 
of the Jew respectively. Because, even if the results of such 
a comparison could be satisfactorily worked out for the 
individual mind, they would be wholly unavailable for the 
decisions of Parliament. The law can only deal with what is 
tangible. A creed, in its sphere, is tangible: it has an his- 
torical as well as a theological form and body. Even a name, 
in its own distinct sphere, is tangible too ; and Parliament 
may, if it thinks fit, legislate for names. But an analysis of 
religious doctrines, and a fresh classification of them accord- 
ing to their presumed degrees of importance, will no where 
afford any breadth of ground sufficient for public law to 
occupy or to maintain. 

I stand then on the proposition that as matter of fact there 
is no creed, or body of truth, definite and also distinctive, in 
which the present parliamentary profession of Christianity 
unites or purports to unite us, and by which it likewise sepa- 
rates us from those whom it excludes. 


But, further, I do not conceive that when we thus recognise 
the slenderness of this bond, we therefore imply that there is 
no more substantial element in the Christianity of the State 
than the nominal and exclusive profession of Christian belief. 

I have already spoken of a Christian character of parliament 
as referable to the throne, the law, the nation, and as de- 
pendent on the personal belief and qualities of its individual 
members; I may also name the inward sense of obligation 
under which they take their vows, and the solemn ordinances 
of Christian worship with which the proceedings of each da*' — 
are commenced. Over and above all this, though associ 



ligious sympathies, even where the great laws of doo-matic 
and ecclesiastical unity cannot reach. But then I ask'those 
who apply this consideration to qualify any argument drawn 
from the present diversities of the composition of Parliament 
to bear with those who apply it a little farther : how are they 
authorised, or why should they desire, after admitting that 
these genial influences pass in some way beyond the bound- 
aries of the entire and substantive Christian system, to deny 
that they may likewise pass beyond another barrier — a bar- 
rier conventional more than real, useful, therefore, as Ions: as 
as it is respected, but no longer — a barrier of yesterday,"un- 
known to apostles and martyrs and saints of earlier time, 
which human prudence set up to meet the purposes of a 
former generation, and which human prudence may remove 
now that those purposes can be served by it no longer. 

On the other hand, I have not concealed from m 5 rself that 
the removal of J ewish Disabilities is one of a series of mea- 
sures, all of them tending to bring about a certain incongruity 
between the personal composition of Parliament, and a par- 
ticular portion of its functions, especially and mainly those, 
which are connected with legislation for the Church of 
England. I find such a tendency in the Acts of Indemnity, 
in the Act of 1828 which formally admitted Dissenters, in 
the Act of 1829 which emancipated the Roman Catholics. 
But neither can I deny that these measures, incongruous if 
the State had had the Church alone to care for, went' not 
to destroy, but on the contrary to establish congruity 
between the composition of Parliament and other indispen- 
sable duties which it had to perform ,* namely the duties of 
general provision for civil and social welfare, upon the prin- 
ciples of a free representative system, and in a community of 
mixed religious professions. Which one of these conflicting 
considerations should prevail Avas, in each case as it arose, a 
question of degree. The solution of it could not but depend 
on a multitude of other questions of degree: how far reli- 
gious divisions had become fixed among us, what was their 
extent, Avhat the nature and relations of the prevailing creeds, 
what the general tone of public opinion in regard to any 
rioht of political representation, what the disposition and 
habit of Parliament as to interference in religious concerns, 
what the relative amount and weight of its duties in this 
department and in others. Every one of these questions was 
in a fluent state from generation to generation ; it may almost 
be said from year to year. But the mode and time of the 
answer in each case has distinctly shown a growing pro- 
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dominance of civil claims, as such, over considerations drawn 
from tlie relioious character of the State: and everv new 
concession has of course materially weakened the arguments 
to be drawn in the next succeeding contest from that reli- 
gious character. The principle of exclusion from civil office 
on religious grounds was in its own nature one which 
depended upon the existence of the very closest relations 
between the Church and the State, and upon a particular 
tone of the public mind in regard to them. Entailing such 
vei’Y clear and definite disadvantage on particular classes, it 
could never be vindicated, after it had once been subjected 
to serious question, except upon some distinct theory, wrought 
out with at least a show of consistency into the practice of the 
State. We have no longer such a theory: and he who 
plainly announces this, does not alter facts, but merely dis- 
closes them. Our religious institutions, thank God ! subsist 
and thrive ; and in their venerable age, and amidst their many 
dangers, are rich with all the vigour and all the promise of 
early youth : but they subsist as facts, by their own vitality, 
and by their hold upon the general affection, respect, and con- 
fidence, not in obedience to, nor in conformity with, any 
logically ordered speculation. This affords no reason for 
wanton change ; but it affords a strong reason against apply- 
ing to the weak, after we have withdrawn them from the 
strong, principles of policy which never could be respected 
after they had ceased to be impartial. 

The question, therefore, is not merely whether the admis- 
sion of the Jews to Parliament will place another element, 
wanting at least in the presumable qualifications for a por- 
tion of its duties, by the side of those which are already 
found there. I must regard the constitutional position of 
Roman Catholics and Dissenters in the Legislature, not as 
the chance ' triumph of a particular party or opinion, but as 
established, and, if I may so say, normal and organic facts, 
no longer to be reasoned upon, but to be I’easoned from. 
From these it is that the Jew I’easons; and ,I for one cannot 
adopt by wayiof reply that common language, ^‘because we 
have done wrong once, do not let us commit more wrong :” 
'first, because, upon the principles I have pointed out, it was not 
wrong at all to make those changes secondly, because there 
are many principles which in the loose language of politics 
'may be called 'wrong, and which nevertheless when ithey 
have been partially admitted, it may be just and right 
to admit impartially ; and this, of the removal of Civil Dis- 
abilities on religious grounds, may well be regarded, even 
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that shadowy signification for the undoubtedly invidious pur- 
pose of withholding from men who bear civil burdens the 
correlative opportunities of access to civil privileges. We 
shall be told, and told with truth, that there was at least in- 
tellig-ible meaning in our policy, when we conceived of Par- 
liament as the lay organ of the Church, and excluded from it 
all who did not adhere to that known and legally defined 
establishment ; but that, after we had so generalized our con- 
stitutional Christianity as to leave to it absolutely no standard 
whatever of truths at once common and distinctive, it became 
absurd, as well as inequitable, to plead this colourless ab- 
straction against a claim of civil nght, humbler in its preten- 
sions, limited as to the numbers who put it forward, but yet 
in its own sphere palpable and solid. Nor shall we be told 
this alone ; for if the resistance is to be made good, it must 
be by continually enhancing in argument the moment (in- 
asmuch as this will be the turning point) of a naked Christian 
designation, a course which cannot long be held without vir- 
tually narrowing in the public mind and view the radical 
distinctions which (if we will open our eyes to facts) separate 
the creeds of some Christian persuasions fi'om one another, and 
proportionably endangering the verities of the Christian faith. 
This is not a merely arbitrary supposition. It is sustained by 
the analogies, if not the parallels, of our recent history. It is 
a proposition supported, I conceive, by experience, that when 
public combinations are formed upon negative principles, for 
purposes of resistance or restriction, the pursuit of those pur- 
poses is often found after a time gi’eatly to derange the relative 
positions of the parties of which the combination is composed, 
and even to leave them, when the first object has been 
gained or lost, as the case may be, with contentious questions 
to settle among themselves, even more full of bitterness, per- 
haps more vital too, than that which gave rise to their origi- 
nal association against a common foe. And if I am told that 
there is danger to the Christian tone of the legislature, or of 
public opinion, from the admission of persons not Christians 
into Parliament, I must, without at all going the full length of 
an.absolute denial, assert the duty of choosing, among opposite 
dangers, that which appears to be the least; and must, there- 
fore° be chiefly careful to avoid any policy such as might even 
indirectly tend towards resolving into more vague and indeter- 
minate forms the well-defined intelligible Christianity of the 
Church of England, which it is so deeply important, both for 
the religious and the general interests of the country, to uphold. 



In tlio spopch annoX('(l, 1 have nuaitioncd tlio practical difli- 
culty which ari^c?, not cat of the present ineasnrc so innch as 
out, of the series to wliich it belongs, in reference to Ictiisla- 
lion for the Cluireh, ami to the administration of church pa- 
tronasie by the Crown and its I\Iinisters, especially in tlie 
higliest, class; and luive pointed out wliat. apfiears to me 
by far the simplest and safest remedy, namely, the informal 
hut sincere and steady adojilion by politicians, whatever he 
their ])arty, of a nde, or a habit as it may he called, of regard- 
ing the general sense and voice of the Church as entitled to 
great weight, both in rcsjieet to laws atfeeting her internal 
concerns and to ecclesiastical appointments. Now that the 
State has made itself in a certain degree external to the Church 
and her laws, it is time that we should consent in a certain 
degree to view the Church as a body external to the State, 
should think more of emancipating the distribution of otlices in 
the Church from servitude to political party, and should seek to 
make her living organs, instead of echoing back the voice of 
any section, religious or political, or the notion of the day, 
faithful exponents of her own system, defined by her own 
laws. It seems to me a ])aradoxical notion, which will not bear 
scrutiny, that the Church has derived advantage from the re- 
laxations that have taken jilace in the composition of Parlia- 
ment, farther than as, by awakening an apprehension of real 
dangers, they have helped to throw her back on the develop- 
ment of her own energies. Never, perhaps, -for generations 
has she been placed in circumstances so critical, a.s to the 
seem-ity, in certain respects, of her most vital interests, as dur- 
ing some of the last fit’tecn or twenty years. 

Good sense and moderation, a manful resolution to resist 
all temptation to tamper and experimentalize upon our re- 
ligious system, an honest regard to the laws and formularies of 
the Church, as indicating tlie spirit in which new laws or new 
appointments should be made for her, arc now more than ever 
needful, and may yet avert a crisis otherwise too probable. 
But the admission of .Tews to the Legislature is neither the 
source and spring of the danger, nor would it in m)yjudgment 
make any sensible addition to the difficulty of taking due pre- 
cautions to avoid it. PeiTiaps, on the contrary, by the new 
light which it throws on the actually subsisting position of 
the Church, the measure may tend to inspire those disposi- 
tions, which, if sincerely and consistently entertained, would 
afford every reasonable security. 

I know not how far what lias been said may tend to satisfy 
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or soothe the religious sentiment which has been aroused in 
opposition to the J ewish claim. At least I trust there has 
been nothing, except what is consistent with the most frank 
acknowledgment on my part of the purity of its origin, and 
of the real kindliness of temper towards the Jews with which 
it is so generally associated. 

There is a sentiment of another kind, and not without its 
title to respect, which reasonings can hardly satisfy; that 
sentiment which abhors the disturbance of what exists, and is 
vexed at seeing that one change leads onwards to another. 
The only cure I can suggest for this uneasiness is, more care 
to distinguish between what is temporary and what is perma- 
nent, between secondary obligations which qualify and super- 
sede!* one another, and essential obligations, which cannot be 
superseded nor qualified ; and, even while reckoning up in its 
mere quantity what is surrendered, to reckon up also what is 
retained. It is surely a surprising and a refreshing spectacle 
that presents itself, when we review the history of this country 
for the last fifteen years, and consider how the fiery excite- 
ment of the period of the Reform Bill has grown cool, the 
loud demands for organic change have sunk into low whispers ; 
the gift of power then conveyed, amidst the trembling antici- 
pations of many even of those who did not dare to withhold 
it, has been, beyond all example in history, gracefully and tem- 
perately used. Without any attempt to beg particular ques- 
tions, but as a sedative to general discontent with the amount 
of change which has been made, it is surely not unreasonable 
to point to the monarchy, and all its kindred institutions, 
still overshadowing the land in their chastened and peaceful 
splendour, and to ask whether this could in the common 
order of Providence have been so, but for a discriminating 
prudence in the public mind, which has frankly and ungrudg- 
ingly recognized a law of change, applicable to human affairs, 
as well as and by the side of a law of permanence ? 

Lastly, though in an argument of this kind I am reluctant 
to mix personal matter, it may, perhaps, be right that I should 
state why the reasons which led me to oppose, in 1841, a bill 
for afranting municipal privileges to the Jews, have not gnided 
me to a like decision on an occasion when the greater ques- 
tion of admission to Parliament is agitated. My opinion is now, 
as .i* declared it in 1841, that the municipal privilege could not 
be granted and the Parliamentary privilege wdthheld. The 
ground on which, having given to the Jew himself the fran- 
chise, and to every class of professing Christians the freest 
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entrance into Parliament and oflice, we eonld refuse to the 
.lew what yet remained for him to ask, was narrow; and 
I tlien thought, as I think now, that it would not hear to he 
narrowed any more without total surrende.r. When municipal 
privileges were granted in 18d5, almost without contest, I took 
no part in the proceedings, mainly hccausc il’ I had shared in 
them I must either have aflirmed or denied the principle I had 
before asserted, that they involved the corresponding concession 
with regard to Parliament, and I thought it better to take time 
fur consideration than to bind my judgment by a premature 
decision on a (picstion which had not practically arisen, 

I had, at an earlier ])oriod, striven to persuade myself and 
others, that the nation had not yet reached the point at which 
it would become impracticable, and even if practicable un- 
just, for the State to act ujion the rule of exclusive support to 
the CJiurelj, witli simple tolerrition to other rornts of rcfia'ion ; 
setting aside particidar cases in whie.h our hands might be con- 
sidered as tied up by the pledges, director implied, ol' those who 
hud preceded us. It may be that I unconsciously strained the 
facts of the case, as they stood eight or ten years ago, in order 
to find for myself a warrant to cling to the cherished, and 
under given conditions legitimate, and even in my view obli- 
gatory principle, of unity in national religion; but, if so, it was 
the less to be denied (and I myself suiliciently perceived so 
much as this) that any further relaxations of our policy would 
render it impossible to appeal, with any kind of impartiality or 
consistency, to any principle of the constitution against the 
civil and political claims ol' bodies separated from the national 
Church. It remained indeed (juitc jiracticablc to ajipeal to 
particular sentiments, vividly impressed ujion the popular 
mind, as against measures like the endowment of Maynooth 
College, or the removal of Jewish Disabilities ; but 1 never 
thought that so one-sided an application of a restrictive theory 
could be either just or endurable. 

At that time I was so sanguine as to cherish a belief in the 
capacity of the renving energies of the Cliurch to reabsorb 
with rapidity a great portion of the masses detached from 
her ; she was then gaining alike in extension outwards, and 
in harmony within. But since that period new features have 
appeared in the religious movements of the day : a disloyal 
spirit and a secret preference for an aggressive communion 
developed themselves, in a mode and with a force new to her 
experience ; and though her inward vitality and consistency 
has endured and survived the strain, and real life and the 
capacity for truly great achievements rise higher and higher 
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within her, yet, as a public institution claiming to be the 
exclusive handmaid of the State for religious purposes, she 
has been so far weakened by this in combination with other 
and political causes, that she has, it may be said, silently sur- 
rendered one of her ancient prerogatives, that of being the sole 
recipient of the bounty, as she is also the sole subject of the 
control, of the Legislature. I am aware that the principle of 
indiscriminate endowment, to which in a great degree I con- 
ceive that she has given her passive adhesion, is distinct from 
that of indiscriminate admission to Parliament and office: 
but they are nearly related one to another; the latter indeed, 
in my view, is morally and logically rather antecedent 
than posterior to the former : and it is from the acts which 
have taken place in both departments, and also from other 
proceedings in direct connection with the Church, which, in 
my opinion, have now fixed the policy of the State in such a 
sense as to make it unfair to plead religious opinion in bar of 
civil privilege. My own language of late years has therefore 
been, that as citizens and as members of the Church we should 
contend manfully for her own principles and constitution, and 
should ask and press without fear for whatever tends to her 
own healthy development by her own means and resources, 
material or moral, but should deal amicably and liberally with 
questions either solely or mainly affecting the civil rights of other 
portions of the community. Disclaiming every forced construc- 
tion of the principle of such conduct, declining to be tied 
to it as a set theory, far less as a calculating machine, assert- 
ing a perfect freedom to judge of its application to each parti- 
cular case upon its own merits, I think it reasonable in itself, and 
well adapted to the spirit of our institutions, and to the genius 
of the people, as well as to the exigencies immediately con- 
nected with our divisions in faith and in communion, and to 
the political temper of the age. This I regard as our ap- 
pointed function : in this, as I think, the duties of churchman 
and of patriot are harmonized under the conditions of the time 
in which we live, and for which we are to consult and to labour. 

I have been the rather induced to add these concluding re- 
marks, because although they are more immediately con- 
nected with a personal question, yet they also have a relation 
to some of the most important problems connected with the 
social organization of man, and to the deep though silent 
changes which, have long been passing upon the public mind 
in regard to those problems. 

^ W. E. G. 


December, 1847. 
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jMn. W. E. Gi.AniSToM:, who rose aloni^ witli one or two 
other hononnihlc ^Mfnnhers, said, — I re^rcl fo slnnd in the 
^Yav of any oilier Gentleman who may he desirous to address 
the House: hnt I am quite sure that I shall not ap|>eal in 
vain to its indulirence, wlicn I refer lo Ihc fad, that ni}’- 
honourable Friend and Colleague the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Oxford (Sir R. U. Inglis) has to-night prc.sented Ihe 
petition of that learned body against the projected measure 
of the noble Lord, and when I stale, with deep regret so far 
as regards my relation to that learned body, thaf, not without 
pain indeed, but after full consideration, and with firm con- 
viction, it is my intention, because I feel it to be my duty, to 
support the measure whieh we arc now assembled to discuss. 

1 will first ask the permission of the House to say a very 
few words upon the relation in which I stand to my constitu- 
ents. I think honourable Members will concur with me, that 
there is something peculiar in that relation ; that in ordinarj^ 
cases of representation there is a palpable difference between 
the person who sits here and those who send him here ; that 
he ought to be, and commonly is, their superior in mental 
cultivation and in opportunities of knowledge, and that it is 
an ea.sy thing comparatively, under these eircumstances, for 
him to act ujjon that which is undoubtedly the true principle 
of representation, namely, to follow the conscientioiis dic- 
tates of his own judgment, whether they happen to coincide 
in the particular case with the judgment of his' constituency 
or not. But for me. Sir, the circumstances are very different. 
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I have received the honour of being chosen to represent in 
this House a body, of which I gladiy ucknowledge that 1 
must look upon the members of whom it is composed as beins: 
in ability, in knowledge, in all means of judgment which 
depend upon individual character, either superior, or, on the 
least favourable showing, equal to myself. But I am sure 
I shall be borne out by the concurrence of all who hear me, 
when I say, that fact will not absolve me in stifling the 
dictates of my own judgment and conscience, feeble as the 
first may be, with regard to what the principles of the consti- 
tution and the interests of the country may require. It 
greatly increases the responsibility attaching to error; but it 
does not in the slightest degree allow me to shift that respon- 
sibility by saying “ it was your act, I did as you bid me.” It 
leaves me bound, just as if occupying any other seat I should 
be bound, to take advantage of the position in which we are 
placed as Members of Parliament. I feel that here we liave 
opportunities of judgment and of information in our own pro- 
fession — for it may with some truth be called a profession — 
which others cannot have ; and that I should be betraying 
m}' own plain duty to my constituents, if I were to succumb 
to their judgments in a case where I was conscientiously con- 
vinced that there was a better course to pursue. 

With regard to the positive arguments for the admission of 
Jews to Parliament, I shall be brief. The noble Lord has 
stated, and in terms satisfactory to me, nearly all that I think 
requires to be stated on this head. His doctrine with regard 
to the general fitness of the Jew for representation, and the 
hardship of refusing to qualified persons the right to sit in 
Parliament, has indeed been contested by the assertion that 
to withhold political privilege does not constitute a grievance. 
That is a proposition which I apprehend can neither be 
affirmed nor denied in universal terms ; it must be judged by 
the circumstances of the case. We are bound to inquire 
whether there are substantial causes of disqualification, which 
oblige us to draw a distinction between one class of citizens 
and another class prima facie entitled to occupy the same 
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position. If there are strong and adequate causes inca])aci- 
tating parties for tlie performance of certain duties, then to 
withhold from them political privileges does not constitute a 
grievance; but, if Ihe oiiponcnt can show no such power- 
ful and substantive reasons — if it is admitted that the parties 
are competent for the duties which it is proposed that they 
should discharge — then, I say, in that case, it is true, and it 
must be aflirmed, and must be reiterated in the face of any 
abstract doctrine to the contrary, that to withhold political 
privilege docs constitute a grievance. And further, after a 
presumptive case of general competency is shown, the burden 
of proof must lie entirely with those who seek to defeat the 
claim. 

Now, how stands the case of the Jew ? How stands his 
case now, with regard to those points which tell in his favour ? 
My noble Friend (Lord Ashley) has just delivered a speech, 
like all speeches which he delivers here, in which weight of 
character and weight of talent were remarkably combined 
(hear, hear) ; but when I listened to a part of that speech, in 
which, towards the close of it, he exposed the misapprehen- 
sion that prevails with reference to the character of the Jews 
as a people, and described their remarkable qualities and 
their great capacities, I will not say that I asked myself 
whether my noble Friend was not involving himself in an in- 
consistency, but I could not fail to see — and he, I am sure, 
could not fail to see — that he was, at the least, greatly and 
powerfully adding to the force of the argoiments, drawn from 
the considerations of civil right and of social justice, by which 
the admission of Jews to Parliament is recommended. He 
told us of their powerful intellects, of their cultivated minds, 
of their ancient and continuous literature, in every depart- 
ment, embracing every subject ; he spoke of their indefatiga- 
ble diligence, which outstrips even German assiduity ; he said 
they had among them a greater proportion of men of genius 
than any other race ; he stated that they had discarded many 
of their extravagant and anti-social doctrines, and had become 
much more fit to he incorporated in the framework of general 
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society. He did not allude to anotlier point, but it is one with 
Avhich we are all familiar, namely, their intellioence, and ac- 
tivity, and success in many of the prirsuits of commerce and 
of industry. Thus much then I say — that at least the civil 
and political argument in favour of the admission of the Jew, 
though I will not yet assume that it is to override every other 
consideration, is as strong as the civil and political argument 
can be ; and if you are obliged to withhold from him, on ac- 
count of principles peculiar to you, those privileges to which 
he thinks that he has a claim, the grievance in his case will 
mount as high, according to the general principles applicable 
to such a subject, as it can mount in any case of a class ex- 
cluded from general duties on partial grounds. 

Now, Sir, I must confess, that, when I consider my own 
position, as having the honour of representing the University 
of Oxford, with respect to this question as a question of giving 
or withholding certain civil privileges, I feel not a greater re- 
luctance to give because I have that honour, but a greater reluc- 
tance to withhold. I feel a very great reluctance to be the in- 
strument, even in my own small measure, of placing the Univer- 
sity in conflict with the civil privileges and civil rights, if such 
they be, of any portion of my fellow-subjects. I do not scru- 
ple to confess a feeling which I deeply entertain ; I think that 
we have too indiscriminately and too long pursued that policy, 
and further,, when I review the position in which we stand at 
the present moment, I, for one, am- not satisfied with the 
practical results which it has produced. 

But I pass on to what I grant must be the cardinal and 
the overruling considerations in this case ; I mean the con- 
siderations connected with religion. My noble Friend (Lord 
Asliley) has discarded — and justly too, as I think — the argu- 
metit drawn from the supposition that the J ews are a separate 
nation in such a sense as to be disqualified from the perform- 
ance of civil duties; he says — and he says justly— that he 
stands upon a conscientious adherence to principle, and that 
the principle of religion. And now let me consider the way 

^y]jj0b niy noble Friend has associated that adheience to 
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principle with tlie vote which he proposes to give. He siiicl 
that he was about to contend for the maintenance of a long 
established and an ancient system ; but shortly after he had 
told us that the system for which he was about to contend 
was a long established and an ancient one, he likewise told 
ns — and told us, I think, with truth — that avc have been for 
many generations in a state of perpetual conflict and of con- 
stant change, of ])rogrcssive movement, all in one and the 
same direction. He told us that we had to contend, first for 
a Protestant Parliament, and now for a Christian Parliament. 
But I submit to him, that he ought to have begun earlier than 
that, because the first contest of all was a contest for a Church 
Parliament ; and the battle for a Church Parliament, fought 
between the period of the Restoration, when in point of fact 
formal dissent began, and the period of the Hanoverian suc- 
cession, or perhaps I should say of the Occasional Conformity 
A-ct, was as fierce a conflict as any of the others. Even after 
Nonconformity had received the sanction of the law by the 
Toleration Act, it was still attempted to dislodge or to exclude 
die Nonconformist from the possession of political power, 
tt appears, then, that you first contended for a Church Par- 
liament — you then contended for a Protestant Parliament; in 
both cases you were defeated. You were not defeated un- 
awares ; you were not defeated owing to accident. You were 
defeated owing to profound and powerful and uniform tenden- 
cies, associated with the movement of the human mind — with 
the general course of events, perhaps I ought to say with the 
providential government of the world. And when we plead and 
argue upon the British laws and the British constitution, I 
really must ask with the honourable Member for Oldham (Mr. 
W. J. Fox) what right have we to fix upon some one particular 
period, be it fifty or one hundred or two hundred years ago, 
and to say, “ I will take the basis of that particular period, 
and I will say there begins, and there ends;_the British con- 
stitution?”, On the contrary, I say that. the- very same prin- 
ciple which makes me regard Magna Charta as a part of the 
British constitution, the same principle which makes me re- 



t^anl ihn Hill of Highlit u? fi part of the liritisli constitution, 
iiiul the Act of Uniformity, and other Acts — I do not mean to 
say ns all cfjiially important in all thoir provisions, Init all 
forming material parts of onr constitutional systc/n — by the 
satne principle, I think, in gcncnil justice, wlicthcr I like 
them or not, independently in a d(?grec of personal opinion, 
we who meet here in 18-17 are bound to rccotrni.se to a irreat 
extent a.s facts those laws which have fully and deeply 
entenal into the political sy.stcm of the country, wliicli hardly 
any one desires to change, which no one attempts to supersede, 
which we all on coming here j)rofess to accept, and which I 
think we are bound to assunu; as do/o, as fixed jioints, in our 
discussions, and therefore to apply and devclope in the spirit 
of fairness and justice. 

It appears, then, wc have now arrived at a stage in which, 
after two or three generations had contended for a Church 
Parliament, and two or three generations more contended for 
a Protestant Parliament, each being in succession beaten, we 
arc called upon to decide the question whether we shall con- 
tend for u Christian Parliament. And liere I must say that 
my noble Friend (Lord Ashley) lias made assumptions, wliich, 
if be could establish, I for one should not be found voting 
against him ; and, I may say, not I alone ; since certainly, so 
far as I understood the noble Lord who opened this debate in 
an impressive address, the same may be said of him. I 
thought the assumptions of my noble Friend with regard to 
the views of the promoters of this measure entirely incon- 
sistent with the statement of the noble Lord — I mean as they 
respect the relation between religion and politics. My noble 
Friend says, that we are asked to make a public declaration 
that for all purposes of government and the making of laws 
Christianity is needless. Certainly such was not the doctrine 
of the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) j and I must say, without, 
of course, impeaching the candour of my noble Friend, that I 
think he has put an extreme and a strained construction on 
the sense and sjiirit of the measure itself. 1 do not think it 
amounts to what my noble Friend has said of it j I do not think 
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it does establish a severance between politics and religion. 
I think it anio\nits to this — itamonnis to a declaration on our 
part (if it shall pass), founded on the whole circumstances 
of the case, upon our view of the actual state of our laws 
and of the society in which \vc live, its composition, and its 
temper, that there is no necessity for our absolutely excluding 
the Jew, as such, from an assembly, with regard to which 
assembly every one of us in his own conscience feels perfectly 
sure — as sure as man may venture, without prcsumjition, 
to feel upon what is future — that the vast and ovci'whclming 
majority will long, will, as we trust and pray, always, continue 
to be Christians. The discussion, therefore, in which we are 
engaged does not tuni uj)on the question whether the CJjris- 
tian religion is needless for the work of government and 
of legislation. It must first of all be shown that the admis- 
sion of an e.xtremely small fraction of Jews into Parliament 
would paralyze and nullify the Christianity of all those who 
sit there. We may consistently afiirni that Christianity is in 
the highest degree needful for our legislation, and yet decline 
to follow out that proposition to a conclusion so rigid as this, 
that every individual who is not a Christian should be ex- 
cluded from the possibility of becoming a legislator. I think 
my noble Friend had a latent consciousness that these two ideas 
were entirely'^ distinct, for he evidently conceived it to be 
necessary for the support of his argument that he should 
assume the case of a very large number of Jews in Parlia- 
ment. How, he asked — for I took particular notice of his 
words — ^liow can the principles of Christianity govern the 
Legi.slature if a large portion of it should be composed of 
J ews ; and in another place he assumed the case of a Hebrew 
majority. But I say that practically it is not the question what 
would follow from having either a Hebrew majority or a large 
number of Jews in Parliament; because none of us believes 
that, within any fairly calculable results of this measure, there 
will or can come any thing more than the admission of a few 
solitary Jews to Parliament, leaving the rest of that body 
exactly as it stands at present in respect to its religious pro- 
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fession. I believe, then, I may say that the connection 
■between religion and politics is not only not denied by the 
noble lord, but that he emphatically asserted it [“Hear, hear !” 
from Lord J. Russell]; that he asserted that there was no 
department of duty in which the motives of the fear and love 
of God ought not to govern, and that you could draw no 
distinction in that respect between domestic or private duties 
and civil or political or public duties. But my noble Friend 
appeared to me, I confess, (though' I am very anxious, like 
him, to avoid introducing into this discussion topics of a 
theological character,) to attribute too much of substance, 
and of efficacy, I must say, to the bond which is constituted 
by a profession of the Christian name, defined by the indi- 
vidual to himself alone, not embodied in laws or in institutions, 
or in religious communion of any kind involving necessarily 
the avowal of any body of fixed ti-uths — ^lie appeared to 
attribute too much to a bond of that sort when he said, “ I 
will take that nominal profession as my criterion and my 
standard, and I Mail affirm that all who profess that name are 
fit for the exercise of civil duties, and that every man M-ho 
does not consent to bear it is unfit to be admitted into Parlia- 
ment.” I think that he laid greater stress upon such a test 
than it Avill bear, though I certainly would not undervalue it, 
or any thing which tends in any manner to connect us M'ith the 
profession of Christianity: still, I think that on religious 
grounds it M'ould be very difficult for him to prove the unfit- 
ness of a Jew for the duties Avhich it is proposed that he shall 
discharge here, -without also pz’oving, by pretty sure impli- 
cation, that many of those m’Iio sit here already, not as 
individuals but as classes, are therefore unfit for those duties. 
If, therefore, I admit that we are called upon to give up the 
exclusively Christian character of the composition of Parlia- 
ment, yet, in saying that, I perhaps make a larger concession 
to the opponents of the measure than should in strictness he 
made, because the only kind of Christian character ^vhich 
this measure requires us to surrender, is one depending on 
a title not defined except by Iho feelings of eaeh individual 
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for and to himself; it is one which implies little more than 
the most vague, and naked, and generalized acknowledg- 
ment. I am qtiitc aware, indeed, that the question as T 
have now described it, the question whether wo shall, under 
the circumstances of the present time, open the doors of 
Parliament to Jews, whom we exjiect to enter them not 
in mass but only by units; whether wc shall dispense in 
their case with that reference to a Christian profession 
which, as we now have it, has no relation to any defined 
standard external to the individual mind ; that even this 
is still a very important question, though it is different from 
that which we should have to decide if we could ration- 
ally anticipate as possible any large number of Jews in 
Parliament, and still more, from what it would be if the title 
with which in one sense we arc now to part were a title 
indicating concurrence in a fixed bod}'^ of revealed truths. 

Now I can well believe that to many, and I freely allow 
that to myself, it is painful thus to part with even the title of 
an exclusive Christianity, inscribed upon the portals of the 
constitution. Yet to qualify this title as we are now asked to 
qualify it, to surrender it as an universal and exclusive title, 
is not to deprive ourselves of such substantial Christianity as 
we may really now possess. Advantage is not unfairly taken 
in debate of a word : but when it is said that we unchristianize 
the Parliament, while it may be true in name — and I would not 
deny it — I must ask, is it true in substance? I could not help 
being struck, and I confess I could not altogether repress a 
smile, when, with indignation evidently the most unaflected, in 
an earlier part of this evening, my honourable Friend and 
Colleague (Sir R. Inglis) rebuked Dr. Van Oven for denying 
in the pamphlet which he has just published on this question 
tha.t we were a Christian nation. Dr. Van Oven denies that 
we are a Christian nation because there are a few J ews in the 
nation, and my honourable colleague is very angry with him 
for denying it; and yet what is now proposed is to admit 
a few Jews into Parliament, all the rest of the body of 
Parliament remaining Christian; and I am afraid my honour- 
able Colleague would be as much displeased with any one for 
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asserting the Christianity of Parliament as he was with Dr. 
Van Oven for denying the Christianity of the nation. Yet the 
circumstances are exactly parallel. If we are now a Chris- 
tian nation, we shall even after removing the Disabilities of 
the Jews be a Christian Parliament: if it be true that we must 
then cease to be a Christian Parliament, it is also true that 
we are not now a Christian nation. Sir, I think that Parlia- 
ment will continue to derive its character mainly from the 
personal character of those who elect and of those who com- 
pose it. And I must say, with regard to the speech of the 
noble Lord (Lord J. Pussell), that when he spoke of oaths and 
declarations as affording insufficient securities, I certainly did 
not understand him to signify — and I trust he did not intend 
— that they were to be looked upon as altogether worthless, 
and to be discarded from our use, but that we were not to 
place upon them an exclusive reliance, and that we were to 
depend more, after all, upon the qualities of men than upon 
the letter of any regulations we could establish. [^‘ Hear, 
hear !” from Lord J. Russell.] But I confess I should perceive 
in this motion a liability to very great and grave objections — 
indeed, it would even assume in my eyes the character of a 
practical grievance to us — if I thought that it was the intention 
of the noble Lord to propose that our position, the position of 
us who are now exclusively entitled to sit here, should be in any 
particular altered by the measure which he proposes to intro- 
duce. I hope his purpose is, that we shall continue to dis- 
charge the very solemn duties committed to our care under the 
sanction of the very same oaths and declarations which we 
now take; that we who are Christians shall continue to give 
the greatest degree of solemnity that is possible to our 
entrance upon our public functions, by continuing to contract 
our obligations as now “ upon the tme faith of a Christian.” 

I trust that nothing can be more idle than the antici- 
pations of those — I have not heard them mentioned in this 
debate, but they are current out of doors — ^the anticipations 
of those who apprehend that, in consequence of the admission 
of some two, or three, or four, or six Jews into Parliament, 
that devout and seemly custom, whereby you, Sir, as our 
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head and formally appointed representative, and all of our 
number who are present with you, at the moment when yon 
first enter this House offer up your daily supplications to 
Almighty God for light and for guidance in our deliberations, 
is either to be abandoned or its continuance in the slightest 
degree endangered. I must confess I feel, for one, that if 
it were so, then this would become a question, not between 
considerations rather of an abstract character on the one 
hand, and practical grievance affecting the Jews on the other, 
but of practical grievance affecting a very small number of 
Jews on the one hand, and of practical grievance affecting a 
very large number of Christians — I mean all those who now 
sit here — on the other. 

I have, therefore, endeavoured to show, that the assumptions 
with regard to the real and constitutional meaning of the law 
which it is proposed that we should pass, are assumptions not 
duly founded in the true nature and character of the measure. 
But there are others who make objections to this measure in 
language much stronger than my noble Friend. If we have 
not yet been told, we must prepare to be told out of doors, 
and probably in this House, that this is an anti-Christian mea- 
sure, and one which will draw down upon us the judgment of 
the Almighty. Now, with regard to such arguments, I admit 
the extreme difficulty of touching them at all, because one 
cannot deal with them with the reverence which is due to the 
awful name they seem to invoke against us, and at the same 
time with the freedom which belongs essentially to our com- 
mon discussions. But this I do say, that if it be true that 
civil justice requires the admission of the Jew into Parliament, 
and if it be untrue that you can show any insuperable diffi- 
culty of a practical nature in the work of legislation, or any 
grievance to any other class of the community, as the conse- 
quence of his admission, then this question, so far fi’om being 
as I think that my honourable Colleague seemed to call it, a 
question of expediency, is, in the highest sense applicable to a 
political question, a question of principle as contradistinguished 
from one of mere expediency; and that in proceeding to. render 

c 
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no more and no less than justice to any class of our fellow-snb- 
jeefs, be tliey called by what name they may, I can have no 
fear of drawing down upon our heads the vengeance of the 
Almighty ; nay, on the contrary, I must entertain a very much 
more serious fear in that respect, if, because of the influence 
of prejudice on our own minds, or from the appreiiension of 
clamour and tlie displeasure of others, to which my honour- 
able Friend so emphatically referred, we refrain from doing 
that which we believe to be right. 

But again. Sir, I must proceed to observe, that even if we 
allow that under certain other circumstances, such an aro-u- 
ment could properly find place in the discussion, it is now too 
late for us to have recourse to it. If the concession of power 
to the Jews be, which I do not admit, an act involving us in 
such heavy guilt, we cannot be content with simply alleging 
this as a plea against the present measure ; we must look hack 
upon all which we have already done, and which, it may like- 
wise be observed, no one proposes to undo. Perhaps it is 
more fi.t for me than for any other person to invite the House 
to this retrospect, because I have before urged upon its atten- 
tion the close and indissoluble connection between the mea- 
sures which you have already passed for the advantage of the 
Jew, and the measure which you are now invited to adopt in 
his favour. In the year 1841, opposing the bill then intro- 
duced by the noble Lord (J. Russell) for the admission of 
Jews to municipal offices, I argued, and I founded my oppo- 
sition upon the principle, that no broad or clear line could be 
drawn between their eligibility for what was then in question, 
and their eligibility for Parliament. And now let us consider 
how far we are bound by the equitable consequences of what 
we have already done, or how far it leaves us free to employ 
the religious argument against the present measure. 

My noble Friend draws a distinction between Executive and 
Legislative functions, and I grant, in certain respects, a just 
distinction ; but at the same time, although in this place we 
may commonly look upon the name of municipal office with- 
out any very lively sentiment of veneration, yet what does it 



involve ? It involves the nm!i;islracy ; it. involves tlic perform- 
ance of judicial duties; it involves flic adininislnifion of laws 
which arc Christian laws, founded upon ainl made conlbrm- 
able to the principles of Christianity ; and I cannot find a 
breadth of standing ground for my foot which will enable me 
on the one hand to say that the Jew is fit for the solemn 
adminisimfion of those laws, and for the adminisfration of 
Christian oaths to Christian men, and yet ujion religious 
grounds is absolutely unfitted to enter this assembly. But 
further, the distinction of my noble Friend, though it was 
drawn with great force and ingenuity, I am of opinion will 
not sufficiently avail him, even if it be admitted without any 
restmint. Executive offices, he observes, and even judicial 
ofiices, are discharged under the strict observance of the pub- 
lic eye, and any abuse would be corrected by the ojicration of 
the power of public opinion ; but I must call ujion the House 
to remember that they are not executive offices only to which 
we have admitted the Jew. What have you to say with re- 
gard to the franchise? You refuse to admit the Jew to this 
House, because they who sit here arc the makers of laws ; but 
I ask who are they that make the makers of laws? It is 
from a periodical return to its mother earth, that this House 
derives its life and vigour. From thence are drawn the new 
materials that are to qualify or to replace the old. This House 
may be the chief organ of power, but is undoubtedly not its 
fountain ; it advises the Crown, it represents the people, and in 
the constituency must be sought the source of so much of the 
authority of the State as w'e possess. But to that consti- 
tuency, to that primary function of electing, a function not ex- 
ecutive, a function the least of all subject to responsibility in 
the sense of my noble Friend, Jews liave already been ad- 
mitted. 

And yet if we are asked whether the constituency of this 
country be a Christian constituency, I for one am ready to 
answer yes. It is composed generally of Christians ; and no 
man, as a voter, is in any degree precluded from recognising 
the command of his Christian principles over him in the de- 
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forminution of his vote, because the .lew stautls bv Ihs sido. 
If his Chrisfianity be worth any filing at all, he mustcarrv It 
with him to the hustings; in discharging his clutv fhere, he 
must first have asked himself what his obligations to his God 
and Saviour require of him. I am certain my noble Friend 
will not argue that the constituency has ceased to be a 
Christian constituency, because there arc here and there a few 
Jews interspersed througli it; and unless he is prepared to 
argue thus, I trust that he will share in my consolatory lielief 
that Parliament will not have ceased to be a Christian Parlia- 
ment, because some few Jews may have been admitted into 
it. I certainly, after all that we have done for Jews outside 
the dooi s of Parliament, and for others within them, am con- 
tent on the ground of policy, content on the ground of justice, 
to admit them, and for the future, to trust the Christianity of 
the Legislature, under God, to the Christianity of the nation. 

Again, Sir, my noble Friend proceeded to quote the authority 
of Dr. ArnoUi, who entevtained a strong opinion against the 
admission of Jews to Parliament. I cannot wonder that the 
ojijionents of tlic measure .^InniUl seek .‘•npport from sueh a 
quarter, 'i’iicre were few men who wouhl addre.-s tluar miiuL 
to the considtuation of any snhjeot with mcaler eiuaarv than 
Dr. Arnoltl, or with greater or even equal sincerity of pnrpo-e. 
Hnt I apprelieiul that his view of this particular (pu stioti .stnofl 
related nut to the strength of hi'^ mind, hut to its wcakiie-". 
MiKt exec-nenl and most able as he was, yet, lii.i’ many other 
men of res.uukuble and rare ingenuity and of inic euthu-i.tstu, 
lie h.al his own theotv which he idolisf d, wliieh it vv;>-« (he 
dream (d* his Hfc to rear into acin d e\l-t» ne«‘, atid with te- 
speet to wliich no exjv iieni-c could iiMii! to utidr-eeiv*; him. 
Hr cou-idt red tliat in u ('duLti.ui rountry the r^iule c.m! the 
( ‘huri’h oifjiit to hr ti :atd< d one; {he Xat- lu !<*nriji;' 
wliollv to tile ('hurch, and the Clmrch l-rh.n^'ni;; v, ludK to 

the Slat-', lb’ \irW( il tuini-'t.-i .• of rehei.n u.. oti'e-.-,".. ot 

;te’l osiw- r-- ol St.ite av nnoi-trr- •:( ud!„,ioi!; aii i Sr Is' ld taat 
th‘ t ■ V ■ ti l di-titictioii b< twi rn tlu tu, < Xis pC tl'.e I 

«.4e of tin- -ulil, rt'Ue.t'rr Uj. Ul whirl* tluv (e p* rttv riV 
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employed. 13ut with this slricl idea of the .Stiito as Chri.^tiuii, 
he comhined an idea of Chriptianitv relaxed in such a manner 
that, according to him, certain general truths assumed to be 
common, and capable of sc)varation I’rom \Yhat is peevdiar to 
different Christian jiersuasions, ought to be eanbodied in a 
livinsr and working system. He was indeed perplexed, even in 
speculation, with certain exceptions which met him at the 
oubset, such as the case of Unitarians on the one side, and of 
Homan Catholics on the other. Notwithstanding, however, 
flaws and discounigemenfs; such ns these, he laboured, as 
jMr. Stanley has explained to us in that most interesting 
work, his Life of J)r. Aruohi, to reduce to form the idea 
which he had conceived in his mind of a Christianity which 
should comprehend in one many of the now sejiaraled per- 
suasions, and which should then be embodied as a principle, 
and as a te.st, in the constitution of the London Universitv. 
He laboured, as may be easily believed, without success ; but 
likewise, if I remember right, without desj)air, at least with- 
out the abandonment of his view.s : and his ojnnion, that the 
Jews should be excluded from Parliament, was an opinion en- 
tertained by him, not with regard to their separate case upon 
its own merits, but rather, 1 think, ns necessary to the inte- 
grity of this favourite, but vciy j)cculiar and arbitrary theory, 
I, therefore, must be allow-ed to urge, that the weight of Dr. 
Arnold’s opinion in this ease must be measured by the prac- 
ticability of this particular idea, and not by the authority gene- 
rally belonging to his judgment, that is to say, upon ques- 
tions where he had no sjjecial bias or notion to mislead him. 

There is, however, another point in the argument to which 
1 must return, as I have only noticed it hitherto in general 
terras : whereas its bearing upon the present question is, in 
my view, of the very highest importance. 

It is alleged that we are now going to make, a change in 
the constitution which involves the essence of Christianity : 
that what the constitution hitherto has required of us is not 
merely that we should denominate ourselves Christians, but 
should make our solemn declaration “ upon the true faith of 
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a Christian;” thus implying that each of those who so declare 
really embraces that faith, and that, therefore, according to 
the view of the constitution, all members of Parliament are 
agreed in the recognition of a fixed body of revealed doctrine, 
distinctly indicated by those words. From the mere words 
as they stand, I at once admit, it is by no means evident 
that they were intended to include all persons that could 
simply call themselves Christians; nay, that they were not 
so intended, and did not include all such persons. But we 
must read the sense which the declaration now bears, in the 
light of subsequent history ; we must observe what successive 
Parliaments have done, in order to adapt the law to the 
altering circumstances of successive periods, and must give 
to their measures their full breadth of meaning. After Non- 
conformity had taken a definite shape in this country, it 
obtained a legal toleration ; Nonconformists entered into 
Parliament, by a sufferance which gradually came to be all 
but a right, and which received full constitutional sanction 
as a right in the year 1828. Among those Nonconformists, 
almost from the first, there were Unitarians. True they had 
their whole civil existence for a long time by sufferance; 
only by slow degrees they too obtained a recognition ; and I 
apprehend that from the year 1813 the law ceased, as 
practice had long before ceased, to draw any distinction 
between them personally and other Dissenters. I say per- 
sonally, not entering into the inquiry what view the law may 
even now be thought to take of their creed, as distinct from 
the pei’sons professing it. Now, Sir, as these concessions 
were not extorted by fraud, or surprise, or force, but were 
granted one after another by Parliament, with its eyes open 
to their significancy and their consequences, I cannot lay it 
as a charge against the conscience of the Unitarian, that he 
uses, in reference to his belief, the words which we too use 
at that table with regard to ours. "Wliatever may have been 
their original view and meaning, I think myself bound most 
unreservedly to admit, that Unitarians act according to the 
spirit and the intention of our laws, when they adopt those 
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expressions for themselves, as applicable in their mouths to 
their own religious system. But if, as I think, the consti- 
tution, so to speak, is satisfied with the sense in which they 
are thus employed, then I conceive we cannot dispute that 
it has altogether ceased to require of us the recognition of 
any fixed standard or body of Christian truths as an indispens- 
able element of fitness for legislative duties ; that we are not 
now tied by it to hold any thing which can in serious reflection 
be called by us unitedly “ the true faith of a Christian ; ” and 
that therefore the measure of the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government is not open to the objection which would lie 
against it, if it could really be shown, that, in order to meet 
a case of limited extent, we were about to make a great sub- 
stantial change in the religious character of the constitution, 
and in the capacity of the great mass of those who act under it. 

Passing on. Sir, from the objections which I think either 
unreal or at best inapplicable, I now come to one of which I 
admit the reality and the relevancy, though I do not admit 
its sufficiency to warrant the rejection of this proposal. I 
hope the House will bear with me while I touch for a 
short time upon a topic, in my view of very great import- 
ance, of which no notice has as yet been taken in this 
debate. I am most reluctant to introduce into it any ele- 
ment that can even appear to be foreign to its scope, or not 
remotely connected with it ; but I am certain of the general 
assent of those who hear me when I say that, as being sent 
here jointly with my honourable Friend and colleague (Sir R. 
H. Inglis) to represent an University, to represent a consti- 
tuency so much connected with the national Church and 
comprising so large a number of its ministers, I should be- 
tray my most especial and solemn ^ duty, were I to give my 
assent to this measure without having endeavoured to con- 
sider very maturely its whole bearings upon the interests of 
that Church ; I will add, without having satisfied my mind 
that its adoption ought not to work them injury. 

I say then. Sir, that there is at least one real difficulty at- 
tending the admission of the Jews into Parliament ; that 
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which arises from the mixed nature of the functions we are 
brought here to discharge. So long as many matters relatino; 
to the Church, and some also relating to the Chi’istian re- 
ligion in a more general sense, are liable to be discussed and 
decided here, — so long as we continue to bear the character of 
political guardians of the Church, — there is, as far as these 
facts extend, a real and practical difficulty attending the ad- 
mission of Jews to Parliament. This being granted, I must 
ask myself what is the amount of that difficulty, and are there 
any means by which it can be obviated, short of that extreme 
resort, the rejection of this measure ? 

And first, as to the amount of the difficulty, I confess that 
I have not any great apprehension of practical evils to arise 
from the actual interference of professors of the Jewish re- 
ligion in such legislation as may directly or indirectly have to 
do with ours. Because I know that, in the first place, the 
good feeling of each individual as a judge of what is becoming 
or otherwise, for himself ; and, in the next place, the influence 
of public opinion operating both within and without these walls, 
will do much to restrain any interposition in matters relating 
to the Church on the part of those who, on account of re- 
ligious differences, can have no natural and sufficient interest 
in them. We have seen that feeling operate not unfrequently 
in this House since the Acts of 1828 and 1829. When a 
question of the internal affairs of the Church is under con- 
sideration here, it is not an uncommon thing to hear Gentle- 
men, who do not belong to her communion, say, that they do 
not look upon it as a matter for them to be concerned in, and 
that they think it more becoming to leave the discussion to 
those who may be supposed to feel a religious and an appro- 
priate interest in it as members, of the Church. And many 
act upon a rule of this kind without the formal expression of 
it. If this has been the case heretofore among us, -constituted 
as we now are, it is reasonable to expect that it will be still 
more the practice if Jews should come to sit among us. 
While, therefore, I do not deny that a practical anomaly or 
difficulty presents itself, I also think that considerations of 
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a great and increasing interest, a deep and just anxiety, among 
the clergy and the members of the Church of England. 

In illustration of what I have said, I may refer to a published 
letter which I have recently seen, addressed to the noble Lord, 
by the Rev. Mr. Trevor, a clergyman, I believe, of known 
abilities, and of no less indisputable moderation, who neverthe- 
less it is evident feels keenly, as he also writes warmly, upon 
the difficulties in which the Church, and the clergy inparticular, 
are placed under a course of legislation which successively 
infuses into the composition of Parliament new elements, 
having no sympathy with that body, and in no relations to- 
wards them, such as those which are created by identity of re- 
ligious communion. I have a more recent result and token 
of this sentiment among the clergy, in my hand, in the shape 
of a petition*, which has been forwarded to me for pre- 
sentation to this House by a dignitary of the Church, a 
person of high character, and of distinguished talents — I mean 
Archdeacon Wilberforce, whose brother occupies a yet 
higher station as Bishop of Oxford. In this petition, Arch- 
deacon Wilberforce takes a summary view of the altered 
position of the Church in regard to the Legislature and to the 
expectations she may naturally entertain from it ; and then he 
comes to the further alteration, which, as he had understood, 
the noble Lord opposite was to propose. He says that in the 
present state of public opinion, and having regard to all that 
has already been done, he is not prepared, whatever his own 
sentiments or predilections as an individual might be, to offer 
objection to the removal of the Jewish Disabilities : but then 
he prays that before we take this new step onwards in the 
career which we have now for a long time been pursuing, we 
vwll pass a Bill for the repeal of the Statute of the 28th year of 
Henry VIII. chap. 17, relating to the election of bishops, inas- 
much as he conceives that Parliament will, in consequence of 


* I might also have referred to a recent pamphlet, very worthy of notice, 
entitled “ A Clergyman’s Apology for Favouring the Removal of the 
Jewish Risahilitics.” 
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such a measure as that now before us, cease to be a Christian 
Legislature. Now, Sir, it will have appeared from all that I 
have said, that I do not take the same view of the character 
and effects of this particular measure as Archdeacon Wilber- 
force : neither do I think that the anomaly which he points 
out, is one that we ought now to proceed to remove by the 
repeal of that statute of Henry VIIL But I perceive the 
difficulty : and although I am reluctant to entertain the idea of 
meeting it in such a mode as the particular mode which he sug- 
gests, yet I refer to his petition as illustrating a sentiment which 
is widely spread, and which may spread yet more widely. 

Indeed, for myself, I cannot hesitate to say, that from the 
general course of events, and in particular from the changes 
which have been introduced, and which are now proposed in 
the constitution of the Legislature, a very great degree, an 
increased degree of delicacy and caution has become neces- 
sary in the management of its relations with the Church, and 
that the want of that delicacy and caution, and of kindly 
and considerate feeling, would in all probability lead to very 
serious ulterior consequences ; I mean that it would have the 
effect of producing throughout the country, among the 
clergy, and among all the more seriously attached members , 
of the Church, a desire for what is termed organic chans'e 
in the connection between the Church and the State, I cse 
the phrase organic change to distinguish what I now here in 
view, from changes not cutting so deep, from pracd^sl and 
administrative improvements. Now I do not know whether 
there are any persons in this House — if so, ther rirr, E-e few 
and probably of extreme opinions — who and 

desire such organic change in the connection Church 

and State. If there be , such, I am not one cf tlsrn ; I am 
deeply anxious to obviate any demand for cnsn-ge? of that 
nature. Yet I feel that there is a great cfEer'tr, pre==ing 
seriously upon the consciences both of isr r-_^rr, of 
Church and of clergy, from their bsoorrha' more and mc~e 
alive to a want of active syrapafhv betwe^^ fj-.r, 
and the Church, and to the slow and rnc^^ 5^ 
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out. a groat part of the last ccnluiy, (heic was, not indeed an 
active or violent antagonism, hut a fundamental want of 
harmony hetween our civil and our ecclesiastical institutions ; 
political influence wont one way, and the. dispositions of the 
clersv, and of most persons who were zealous in the religion 
of the Church, the other. What was the conscqiiencc ? It 
was a total relaxation of discipline; the tics of aflection 
which should unite bishops with their clergy, and pastors 
with their ilocks, hecamc more and more fcehle; there was a 
rapid and perpetual decline of religious activity; and the 
scandals of the Church (which of course arc not to he 
regarded as those of the clergy alone) hecamc at length 
cross and notorious throufrh the Christian world. When 
the French lievolution burst like a clap of thunder on 
Europe, then there began among the higher classes, as 
venerable witnesses, now and lately alive, have assured 
some among us, a revival of religious feeling. But shortly 
before that Revolution, the whole relations of the Cimrch 
and the peojfle appeared to be rapidly sinking into the 
condition of a mere form ; they were too gcticr.dly reduced to 
a skeleton of dry bones, without life, or heat, or movement ; 
there were no warm and living bonds of love and of duty 
such as ought to connect a Christian people with their 
ministry. If Parliament were to be governed by a spirit of 
hostility and of jealousy to the Church, it might in certain 
periods produce again results like these. In a generation 
already verging towards indifference, it might plunge the 
Church more deeply into lethargy ; for, in this free country, 
with the laws, tempers, and habits which happily prevail, 
you cannot make any class or body of men, be they clergy- 
men, or be they laymen of whatever kind, discharge their 
duties cordially or efficaciously by measures of restriction and 
coercion, or by the mere exercise of authority. Especially in 
regard to the Church, from the very nature of its office, which 
depends so essentially on the affections of the people, you 
must infuse a genial and a kindly spirit into all your proceed- 
ings, unless you are prepared to take upon yourselves the re- 



s])onsil>ility of oiio or (Ik; odioroftwo troinondous nvils; cither 
(ho evil wliich I Imvc named, of paralysing all spiritual ener- 
gies in an age of indillercnce, or in an age of religious warmth 
and CKcilcment, and of rising faith within the Church, such as 
this, the evil of exasperating those energies, and of causing 
convulsions wliicli might ultimately prove almost as detrimen- 
tal to the civil as to the ecclesiastical institutions of the country. 
If, therefore, we desii'C to sec what is called a working or an 
cfFicicnt Church; a clergy that will toil without remission until 
it has covered the wliolc space, now unhap])ily void, amongst 
the people with the life-giving ordinances of our religion, act- 
ing with zeal and love, as well as with a true moderation, in 
the spirit of that system of faith and discipline under which 
they are appointed to work ; we cannot contribute to this pur- 
])Osc, though we may defeat if, by a policy of jealousy and 
repression; we may contribute towards it, if the duties 
of the State in Church affuirs be discharged in a wise 
and considerate, I will say also in a genial and friendly, and 
something of a confiding temper. Such, then, is the mode in 
which, as it appears to me, it would not be difficult to provide 
sufficiently against the embarrassments which might other- 
wise arise out of the successive infusion of many new and 
alien ingredients into the composition of the Legislature. But 
I should think it a very great misfortune indeed, if there were 
no other mode of avoiding those embarrassments than to re- 
ject a measure like this, which has civil privileges for its sub- 
ject matter, and to announce to the Jew that, on account of 
the partially religious or ecclesiastical duties of Parliament, 
we shall now, after all we have done in relieving different 
classes from disability, and recognising tlieir fitness for ad- 
mission here, after all we have done for him in conferring 
upon him such functions as those of the magistracy and the 
franchise, apply as against him the exclusive rule in a man- 
ner, as I think, so partial and unequal, and take our stand 
upon a ground so very narrow as that lying between 
what we have already given, and what we are now asked 
to give. The opposition to this measure, in order to de- 
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serve respect, must be placed upon the ground of religion ; 
but it could only attract respect, when placed upon that 
ground, if it could be shown that there is breadth in our 
distinctions, that there is some consistency in our policy, that 
our rules are impartially applied ; conditions none of which I 
am able to realise in any opposition that can now be offered to 
the Motion of the noble Lord. 

Upon a general view, then, of the case, I cannot but feel 
that my noble Friend has misconceived the purport of this 
measure in its bearing on the religious character of the consti- 
tution, and has therefore greatly overrated as well as mis- 
judged its effects. I am unable to detect any practical evil or 
inconvenience likely to flow from it, in any degree equal to 
the evils that would follow its rejection upon grounds that I 
take to be not only insufficient, but even false and dangerous. 
I rate highly the position of the Jews in the State, and I find 
their competency for civil duties asserted m the very largest 
terms, by one whose strenuous opposition to their claim does 
but add to the cogency of the witness he has borne 
in their favour. I cannot, then, but close with the 
appeal which the noble Lord opposite has made to us, 
and admit that in the measure he has proposed he 
is himself aspiring, and is inviting us to perform an act 
of justice. But if it be such, then it is one worthy of 
a Christian legislature to enact, for Christianity recognises no 
highei’, no more comprehensive obligation. If we refuse it, 
I conceive that the wrong which on civil grounds we shall 
have done will be more acutely felt, and more pointedly 
shown, from year to year: if we adopt it, in spite of the 
prepossessions of others, and perhaps of our own, we shall 
have the consolation of finding that calm reflection will surely 
and speedily prevail. We shall have the consolation of be- 
lieving that we have used the light that has been given us 
not heedlessly, but to the best of our care and judgment, and 
having so done, may entertain the hope that it will guide us 
aright. Especially we may feel assured, that if the act we 
have done be indeed an act of civil and social justice, then. 
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When I addressed the Earl of Aberdeen in the month of July, 
with respect to the State Prosecutions of the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment, I did not expect to return to the subject. But neither did 
I then expect to he encountered in the field by a responsible 
antagonist. The appearance of the Neapolitan Government 
itself,* under the form of a publication carrying its authority, 
upon the arena, has altered my position. I have now thought it 
my duty to that Government, as well as to the public, to place its 
reply point by point in the scales along with my accusation, and 
strictly take account of the result. 

And my first duty is an agreeable one : it is the duty of con- 
fessing that, whatever may have been the prudence of the de- 
cision to appear and plead in the cause, the course taken has at 
least been a manly and an open one ; this openness, this manli- 
ness, lead to and justify the hope that that Government will not 
shrink from the logical, legitimate, and obvious consequences of 
the step it has thought fit so deliberately to adopt. 

It may, indeed, seem strange that this reply, if published in 
Naples, whei'e the accusation, of course, is not permitted to appear, 
and rendered by authority into French, for publication in a 
most respectable Parisian journal, should not, so far as I am 
able to learn, have been published at all in England, where the 
charge was originally advanced, and has attracted general attention 
among all classes. I can only ascribe it to the fact, that in this 
country there is but one opinion, so to speak, through all orders 

* Eassegna degli Error! e delle Fallacie publicate dal Sig. Gladstone, in due 
sue Lcttcre indiritte al Conte Aberdeen. Napoli, Sfamperia del Fibreno. 1851. 
A French version, announced as by authority, appears in the ‘ Journal des Ddbats, 
of the 27th, 2Sth, and 30th September. 
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■' i • of •, ,. 5. .iuiirh- , ■.-horn it A (iNod A!) i fraditif»ji;il jiraotico 
t'fv.j;-,,- » vdij fii.- utmo-t ffo.-doru nil t{o> ai-{- of Uiom' in public 
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f. '■ tilt! n.y br-t tpiarr. ! i- ^-.itli i(s tlth*, h i.^ called ‘A llcvicw 
of {);-■ lifrur- at: 1 M i-repre '''tifatioiH publ!'b'‘d,’ and so forth; 
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Aoenracy oi Niiu'-t«'!itfi Part.^ of the J^tatejnejUs contained in 
l«o f,>'t!.cra to till* Karl of Aberdeen/ I'tir tlio-e who <io not 
en!>*r inui tie' ca-e, it soti)id.>- very « ell nhen they arc told tliat 
tie' error.: ti’id ini^rejire'eiitation-, ttr, a- they have in snine quar- 
{» r- bt'eri c-tlie/i, fal.-eiioorP and ealuiniiics, of niv letters have been 
ai!sw<Tr‘d ; hut I now a'-.-ert, witlioiit fear even of challonne, that 
U!ue-t<“,ith' of uiy jiio-t ‘•tartlin^ a.-.'ftrtion.': arc pa.'-scd hy in total 
.-ilene * in the npido^y of the Neapolitan Government. And I 
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ill nil answer that made its nppenrnnee tlirce or four innnth.s after 
the p irttes acre tnade .ae/(nalt>ted ivith the charge, ns simply equi- 
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P> ’fore 1 enter ou jairticulars, let me observe upon that which 
next after tlie fifh* meets the eye in the pampldet before me, its 
verv significant and well-chosen motto ; ermre, ncsa'rc, dccipi, 
ct vmhsm rt turpr ditcimttx. I nt once recognise both the general 
truth and the particular ajijdication. Notwithshanding the courteous 
and forbearing tone of the pamphlet, its writer (whether he he a 
single or a composite jicrson I shall not stop to inquire) felt that 
he could not do justice to his case— if at least he imagines it to be 
a confutation of mine— without intimating that to he ill informed, 
to blunder, to be duped, was nothing less than criminal and base 
on the part of one wlio undertook to impeach, on grounds so high, 
and in language so unmeasured, the proceedings of a Government. 
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raotor of a novico in onou.-o or palliation of loinorily. Noithor 
can I tlirow tho ?niallo>t frnotion of iny ro-j>iaihiliility for tlio 
inoasuro of pnldioation. at the time, and under the eiremn'-taneos. 
when it took place, on any other por.-on : the ajipeal to the 
world which 1 made in duly la-t, altlunmh it came in connection 
with the name of tho ICarl of Aherdoen, w.ns niy onn act, and my 
own act alone. I very well knew that on tho ticneral truth of 
mv charties 1 was st.akint: mv own charactor. which, thonuh little 
in itself, is much to mo. I am tho fir.-t, not to admit only, hut to 
\trcc, that to have gathered such ch.argos ujiou hear.-.ay. to have 
made them myown with levity and haste, to havi* ^worvod one 
inch from strict impartiality through tho ho)io of popular sym- 
pathy and applause, to have aimed blows at tho c.’iuso of order 
and stability by exaggerating defects incidental to all govern- 
ments, or to have claimed or exercised, ujiou any gimcral grounds, 
the functions of a cosmojudite for tho rcclilication of the afi’air.s of 
a foreign country, and by such means to have hid for the favour 
of persons to whose political opinions I demur — this would, indeed, 
have been in me conduct criminal .and base ; so criminal and so 
base, that it would have deserved rejirobation only one degree 
less in intensity than that which I invokeil upon the deeds, which 
it was my purpose to brand with infamy and shame. 

But, indeed, all these cluu-gcs of levity, of ignorance, of herding 
with republicans and malcfactoiv, and the rest, are not worth 
discussing ; for the whole matter comes to one single issue — Are 
the allegations true, or are they false ? If they are false, T shall 
not be the man to quarrel with any severity of rejiroach that may 
be directed against me ; but if they arc true, then 1 am quite sure 
the Neapolitan Government will take no benefit by insinuating 
doubts whether sentiments like mine, even if well founded, ought 
to be made known,*' or by taking any trivial and irrelevant objec- 
tion to my personal conduct or qualifications. 


4 . 


Rassegna, p. 5. 



y tlriit isi -oiiif uinrin'T Uu- p p-irly, witii who^e foreign 

p’liu’y I li.nl ‘■houM 1>" eni’Cttirilly dl'-Tonticctoil 

Jr<>:n '’SJ'-fi jir* )(*>'» '/ling.-. I rini-t muff.'--; fh.'it /irre.-t.-;, n'liicli T 5 ,'nv 
pnivj nil ar.nin'l nv. and v.lth the pnrtienlart? of wlnrh I \va.« 
inon- nr 1< -- aeijuninte/J, had .‘■hocked me to tlie very last dogroo ; 
and i i!ov,‘ look hack <iii them with the ,<atne unmitigated horror. 
I was ii) .-iiort, convinced of thn‘^ much. — first, that I could not 
with perfect ingctiuoii^fiC'.-: .appear in the circle of the Court, and 
remain .‘•ikmt upon tluve inattens ; .«econ'lly, that (lie malady was 
deep, and must he dealt vith hy inflmmcc.s —friendly, indeed, and 
coiwidernte — Imt of a wcigiit and authority far difloront from any 
that I eouhl bring to hear l)y tny merely por.=onal representations. 
For the.«e reason.-^, when the time for holding a reception was 
about to arrive, f begged leave of .Sir W. 'rcmple to withdraw 
tlic n'que.'t I liad made to him ; and I trust it will thus ajipcar 
that, whether I judged enrrootiy or otherwi,«e, I was not prompted 
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by a wanton disrespect for constituted autliority or for the Royal 
Person. I had no such sentiment either towards the person of 
the King or towards his throne. My fervent desire was, and even 
yet is, that that throne may he established in truth and righteous- 
ness; and my deep conviction of the revolutionary tendency of 
the proceedings against which I wrote, was with me one very 
strong reason for attempting their e.vposnrc. 

I will now proceed to present the balance-sheet, which the 
Government of Naples and the public are alike entitled to demand 
of me. I shall state distinctly, how many and which of the alle- 
gations contained in my Two Letters to Lord Aberdeen I think 
it my duty to qualify — what and how many of them are seriously 
contested. It mil readily he believed that the time which has 
elapsed since my first publication has not been barren of fresh 
information to me ; but I feel so convinced both of the sufficiency 
in amount of the statements already before the world, and of the 
demonstrative confirmation they have now received, that I shall 
introduce no new heads of charge, and shall be very sparing of 
new illustrations of charges already made, except in the few cases 
where they have been questioned. One effective weapon I deli- 
berately refrain from using — I mean the startling enumeration of 
my uncontested accusations ; for feeling is already awake, and I 
do not wish, where I can help it, to cloud the serenity of the public 
judgment. Only to this proposition I must foi’mally draw 
attention, and claim assent: what has not been contested, is ad- 
mitted ; for the apologist distinctly declares, in his Introduction 
and elsewhere, that he will deal with the entire case ;* “ will re- 
store those facts which have been exaggei’ated to their correct 
proportions ; will point out those that are wholly unfounded ; and 
will expose those that are calumnious.” Again, to all the calumnies 
which I have spread he will “ do exact and ample justice .” f 
As I do not intend gratuitously to enlarge the lamentable cata- 
logue of my facts, so neither shall I needlessly reiterate my vehe- 
ment and unqualified language. To gibbet infamy such as that 
of the President Navarro and the Minister Peccheneda, is a task 
which, like that of the executioner, somebody must perform for the 
benefit of society ; and I have performed it. But no man should 
needlessly return to the loathsome details of such a business. In 

t Ibid., p. 8. 


* Rassegna, p. 5 . 
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tliesc pages, accordingly, I shall not insert a word except such as 
seems absolutely demanded by the course and aim of my argu- 
ment. The strong language of my Letters I leave upon record, 
simply saying that I wish any the least part of it could with' pro- 
priety be either repented, qualified, or withdrawn. 

Passing by, then, the statements which no attempt is made to 
dispute, I shall advert, firstly, to those which, being contradicted, 
are also proved to be erroneous, or which, upon the whole, I see 
reason to withdraw ; secondly, to those which are indeed contra- 
dicted without my having found any cause to recede from them ; 
thirdly, to those which are noticed with the apparent intention 
more or less of leaving an impression that they have been contra- 
dicted, but without any real contradiction at all. I must likewise 
notice cursorily a fourth and a singular class ; that, namely, of 
contradictions which have been volunteered by zealous defenders 
of the Neapolitan Government, but which, instead of being taken 
up and adopted by its recognized and official advocate, are passed 
by in total and very significant silence. 

I. Of the first of these classes I shall rapidly dispose. 

1. I have learned nothing to confirm the statement, which I 
reported as probably though not certainly true, that Settembrini 
has been tortured.* I therefore think it my duty to withdraw it, 
although it is not met by the Neapolitan Government with an 
explicit denial. 

2. I have committed an error in saying he was condemned to 
double irons for life.f Double irons form no part of the sentence 
of the ergastolo, which was his commuted sentence. 

3. I have stated that six judges were dismissed at Reggio, 
upon presuming to acquit a batch of poHtical prisoners, j; This is 
an error. The statement should have been, that three were dis- 
missed, and three removed to other posts. This removal is not 
an uncommon nor an ineffective mode of punishment. 

4. I have stated that seventeen invalids were massacred in the 
prison of Procida on the occasion of the revolt. I believe this also 
to he an error. 

5. I have stated that certain prisoners acquitted in the trial of 
the Unita Italiana were, when I last heard of them, still in prison. 
This is calculated to convey an impression that they were detained 

* First Letter, p. 18. t Ibid., p. 18. t Ibid., p. 28. 
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fov some considerable time after acquittal, wlucb is not correct. 
The ‘ Review ’ states, and I do not dispute it, that the acquitted 
prisoners were released after the lapse of onl}'^ two days. 

Such is the list of retractations I have to make. 

I have been much criticised for constantly using the expressions 
“ I believe,” “ I have heard,” “ It was stated to me,” and the 
like, instead of pursuing the simple strain of assertion through- 
out : and it has been strangely inferred, that I raked together 
mere hearsay and rumour, and inculpated a Government on the 
strength of them. 

I did endeavour with laborious care to appreciate, and, by 
these plmases'and otherwise, to give my readers the means of in 
some degree appreciating, the evidence, varying in amount, for 
each one of my allegations. The result now proves, that 1 have 
been successful beyond my utmost hopes. The words that I used 
most lightly, upon presumption leather than knowledge, were words 
of commendation with respect to an individual in high station. 

Not one among the whole list of accusations rested upon hear- 
say. Every one of them had either demonstrative evidence or 
reasonable and probable evidence in its favour. It may now be 
seen, in these pages, how small and insignificant a fraction of error 
made its way into the Letters. 

For, having given my retractations above, I must guard the 
reader against supposing, either that those erroneous allegations 
imputed to the Neapolitan Government what was worse than 
many of my unquestioned and admitted statements, and thus 
heightened the general colouring of the picture, or that, in cor- 
recting my details, I am prepared to recede from the substance 
of any one of the charges.- 

Though Settembrini has not been tortured, it must not be 
assumed that torture is an instrument from which, when conve- 
nient, the police. always shrink ; or that my imputation of it is the 
first they have heard.* The assertion that corporal agony is 
inflicted, and that without judicial authority, by the Neapolitan 
police in the prisons, I now make with confidence. The fact that 
it is utterly illegal unhappily does not afford the very faintest 
presumption to the contrary. 

* See, for example, the Protestation du People des Deux Siciles, translated by 
Ricciardi, Paris, 1848, p. 31. 
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. Again, while stating that Settembrini is not in double irons, I 
do not mean to mitigate the general idea I have given of his cruel 
and wicked punishment. He is confined, with eight more pri- 
soners, at San Stefano, in a room sixteen palmi square, which 
they are never allowed to leave : one of them named Cajazzo, a 
man condemned for murder forty-nine years ago, who boasts of 
having at different times murdered thirty- five persons. Several 
of these exploits he has committed in the prison upon his com- 
panions ; and I have been assured that the murders in this 
Ergastolo have exceeded fifty in a single year. What kind of 
protection, I want to know, is thus afforded to the life of 
Settembrini ? 

Again, as to the dismissal of judges. I will not weary the 
reader of these pages with all the details of mean and shameful 
revenge which have been used to beat down the high spirit of the 
legal profession in the persons of the judges. But even the last 
few weeks have afforded a fresh instance. The political trial 
called that of the Pugnalatori has recently been concluded in 
Naples. Death was demanded on the part of the Government ; 
but the sentences passed were principally to banishment. The 
capital was in amazement at the boldness of the judges : and well 
it might. Since then two of them have been dismissed ; what is 
to happen further time will show. But this w’as not all. The 
Government have actually appointed a commission of review to 
correct this lenient sentence ! I add to this, that, on the occa- 
sion of another recent trial, an officer of the executive power was 
placed in the very chamber of the judges, when they met together 
to consult upon their sentence,* 

It has been said I spoke disrespectfully of the Neapolitan 
judges.! Certainly, I endeavoured to do so of many of them. 
But those who blame me should recollect that I dare not praise. 
To be the object of my commendation, insignificant as it is, would 
be a burden in Naples which few except the very highest could 
bear. 

I could have found there men, and classes of men, worthy to 

* One -H-ord in regard to salaries of judges. I mentioned the highest salary 
paid : but I may give a better idea of the general scale by stating that there is an 
hospital in Naples, where the annual charge divided by the number of patients 
yields a quotient larger than the salary very commonly paid to a judge, 
f Rass., p. 5f>. 
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be praised ^vitll all the fervour of thought aud language that the 
heart of mail can promjit : hut stern prudence has restrained me 
from olfering to them the fatal gift. 

And now for the massacre perpetrated at Proeida hy the 
f/cudarmi, and rewarded hy the Government, I can ])crceive the 
source of the error into which 1 fell. I'or thomih invalids were 
not slain on that deplorable occasion, yet prisoners who took 
refuce and hid under beds were ilratmed forth, and shot in cold 

W 4,* w 

blood hy the gcudcirvii after order had been restored. This was 
on the day of the riot or revolt. On the 2()th ami on the 28th 
of June, when it had long been quenched in blood, the work of 
slauG;htcr was renewed. 1 believe 1 rather under than over .‘Jtated 
the total loss of life : and two olhccrs — not, as I said, one — 
received promotion or honours for this abominable enormity. 

I ought to add that I never said the unfortunate victims were 
political prisoners. Put 1 cannot quit the suhjoct without noticing 
the surprising fact that the Ncajiolitau Government actually find 
fault with me in this case for reviving the discussion of a super- 
annuated and obsolete occurrence.” 'I'lie massacre took ])lace in 
June, 1848 : and, at the time when the ajiologist penned this strange 
criticism, his employers were trying some men, and detaining hun- 
dreds more untried in prison, on the j)lea or ])retext of acts they 
had done in May of the same year ! Tims, then, against mercy 
there is a statute of limitations ; hut vengeance must never die. 

And now as to the detention of acquitted jicrsons. Criminal 
laws and courts are commonly founded on the principle that men 
are to be treated as innocent until they are found to he guilty, 
and a fortiori that they are to he treated as innocent when they 
have been found innocent. But in Najdes the prineiple is, first, 
that men are to be ti-eated as guilty until they are proved to be 
innocent ; and, secondly, that they may still be treated as guilty 
when they have been found not guilty. For a verdict or sentence 
favourable to the accused can rarely amount to a positive establish- 
ment of his innocence. The issue raised is not, was he innocent ? 
but, was he guilty ? From the nature of the case, the failure to 
prove guilt will rarely involve proof of innocence : and at Naples, 
the most favourable reply he can hope from the court amounts 
to this, that no sufficient proof of guilt has been laid before it ; 

* Rass., p. 5G : un vietofutlo, a stale or mouldy fact. 
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a lame, doubtful, floundering acquittal. But such proof may be 
forthcoming at a subsequent period ; having been tried now is no 
reason why he should not be tried again, but rather in the nature 
of a reason why he should. Taken at the best, a favourable 
judgment only replaces the subject of it in the position in which 
he stood before, of a person suspected by the police, and deemed 
by them capable either of political crime, or of knowing, or of 
being related to, or connected with, some one capable of it. An 
ample reason, surely, for detaining him in prison, on prudential 
grounds, and with a view to further investigations. Who could 
complain of so reasonable a discretion intrusted to the police, 
especially when it is considered, as the ‘ Review ’ informs us, that 
the members of that corps enjoy, except as to those in its inferior 
ranks, a degree of estimation with the public varying according 
to their merits 1 * 

I shall now ^ve a painful proof that this is a true picture of 
the practices at Naples ; specifying that I might supply others 
more flagi’ant still. 

In the month of November last (and I have heard of no change 
since that date, now two months back) there were in the prison of 
San Francesco, at Naples, seventeen priests, some of them holding 
ecclesiastical dignities and professorial chairs, I do not mean that 
there were no more than seventeen ; but that of seventeen I am 
about to speak. Five of them had been tried ; twelve wei'e in the 
hands of the police without having been tried. One or two of 
these twelve only, I believe, had been even charged. One of the 
twelve, neither tried nor charged, was a chronic invalid of four- 
score years old. I have the terms for which nine out of the 
twelve had been thus detained. Three of them were so short as 
eight months only; two had been thus detained for thirty and 
thirty- one months respectively. 

But I must state the cases of the other five. One of them had 
been arrested on charges of which he was acquitted, but was serving 
a sentence of two years under fresh counts laid in virtue of a 
decree which was passed five months after his arrest. A second 
had been tried, found guilty, suffered the whole of his sentence, 
and was still detained in prison by the police. The remaining three 
had been charged, tried, and acquitted by the Grand Criminal 

* Page r,s. 
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Court, but after acquittal they bad still been kept in prison — the 
first I know not how long, the second for eight months, and the 
third for fifteen. This may sound strange, but there is no 
marvel in Naples without a sister to it. For a certain Raffaelle 
Valerio was charged in the cause of the Fifth September, though 
he had alleged in his first examination that he had been arrested 
two months before that date, and was in prison at the time of the 
alleged offence. No notice was taken of this statement. 'When 
the trial actually came on, hut not till then, the allegation was 
inquu-ed into and found true, and he was acquitted. In the mean 
time, he had spent thirty-three more months in prison. 

I shall not give all the particulars of the condition of the 
priests to whom I have referred, but a few only. They are 
imprisoned, then, in defiance even of a rescript of the reac- 
tionary period, dated June, 1850, against preventive arrest in the 
case of priests. They ai'e confined in a prison chiefly used as an 
hospital, of course for the benefit of their health. They are allowed, 
for clothing and maintenance, the liberal sum of six grains, about 
twopence halfpenny, a day ; and even this they have had a hard 
struggle to keep. They are still, however, as priests, spared from 
the floggings which the police inflicted upon members of the 
other learned professions ; but they have the aflBiiction of living in 
a place where herds of young lads, taken up for petty offences, 
are kept for months and years, without care or discipline, and 
inured to the general practice of vices too horrible to name. 

I have now, I think, made good the undertaking with which I 
entered on this class of statements. 

II. The next portion of my task is to deal with the points in 
which the Neapolitan Government have controverted the sub- 
stance of my inculpatory statements, but in which I find no cause 
to recede from, but more to heighten, them. 

The material contradictions, then, made to me, which fall into 
this class, are as follows : — 

(1.) I have stated that at the time when I left Naples “ a trial 
was expected to come on immediately in which the number 
charged was between four and five hundred and the reply is 
that the “ Act of Accusation,” published on the 11th of last June, 
contained the precise number of thirty-seven. 

* Page 10. 
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I adhere to my statement as it stands, adding that all these 
men, charged for tlic events of May, 1848, had already received 
an amnesty for those acts, solemnly published on the 24th of that 
month, hut since declared null by Navarro and his colleagues. 

I admit that forty-six only, not thirty-seven as tlie Eevimv 
states, were formally indicted by the Government in Naples before 
the Court. But at the same time were instituted two similar 
trials for the same events in the provinces of Salerno and Terra di 
Lavoro respectively, the first of which included fifty-four per- 
sons, and the second forty-six. Thus then the number of thirty- 
seven is at once raised to one hundred and forty-six persons. 

But this is for below my number. What then became of the resi- 
due? An hundred were, as we have seen, disposed of by pro- 
cesses in other provinces ; and 1 have before me the “ Requisitorie 
cd Atti di Acensa ” in the cause, from Avhich it appears that the 
number of persons whose names were included in the process by 
the Procurator-General was three hundred and twenty-six. Thus 
we ])ave a total of four hundred and twenty-six, winch seems 
pretty well to w'ai'rant my statement, that the number was 
“ between four and five hundred.” But even this w'as not the 
limit ; for the words are judiciously added, “ together with 
others not yet well enough knowm ” ! 

It is quite true, ho-wever, but in no w^ay weakens my state- 
ment, that the trials of these three hundred and twenty-six 
were not at once proceeded with. For three of the wFole number, 
and three ouly, the process was unanimously declared extinct, 
upon a gi’ound, the sufficiency of which cannot well be doubted : 
they were dead. 

I will now show how these three hundred and tw'enty-six -were 
disposed of in the month of June last. 

The papers against them amounted to 227 volumes ; and it 
was doubtless found necessary to reduce the oiumbers to be in- 
cluded in one and the same trial. The Procurator-General, ac- 
cordingly, demanded that the court should commence forthwith 
the trial in the cases of forty-six, and the process of judgment as 
in contumacy against fifty ; should give warrants of arrest (which 
it will be remembered commonly follow arrest) against three ; 
should direct further examination and prosecution of the cause 


* Eequisitorie, &c., p. 15. 
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against two groups, one of twenty-nine, and the other of fifty- 
seven ; should suspend jn-oceedings against two other grou])S, one 
of fifty-nine, and the other of seventy-five ; should remit two to 
the local judges : extinguish the process for three who were dead ; 
and declare in respect of two that there was no ground for any 
proceeding against them. These demands were voted by the 
judges, with some trivial variations, and one more .significant. It 
relates to the two living men whom, with the three, dead, it was 
])roposcd by the Government to let off. The language of the 
Procurator-General w.as strou". lie declares there was no 
shadow of evidence against the first of them, while excellent re- 
ports of his politic^d conduct had been received. Ilis name was 
Leopoldo Tarantino. The other was named Giacomo Tofani : he 
had been arrested because he bore the sjune name with another 
person whom the police wanted to get hold of ; .•ind the manner in 
Naples is, if there is a suspicion against John Jones, but there 
are two John Joneses, and it is not known which may bo the 
man, to take both. Thus it had happened that Giacomo I'ofani 
had been arrested by mistake. On these tolerably snflicient 
grounds, then, the Procurator-General desired the release of these 
two. Will it be believed that there was a division among the 
judges upon the question of releasing them ? It was carried, in- 
deed ; but the language of the judges in regard to these men 
was, that the proofs against them were vague, and preponderated 
for their innocence rather than their gnilt.'^ What keenness of 
scent, what fidelity of instinct, what appetite for condemnation ! The 
prosecutor declares one case to be a simple mistake ; the other 
without a tittle of evidence ; and the judges find by a majority that 
on the whole the evidence preponderates, forsooth, for innocence ! 

Put I said, and I say again, fresh investigation usually tends to 
heighten, and not extenuate, these proceedings. I said incau- 
tiously t that the Government had laid aside — ^meaning they had 
abandoned — the charge founded on the famous forgery, in the 
case of Poerio. I was wrong. That forgery is still alive. In 
this same cause of May 15 are the names of Poerio and Drago- 
netti ; and it is expressly voted by the judges that the case of this 
prosecution (that is to say, upon the forged letter) is reserved for 
further investigation.^ Dragonetti remains untried in prison all 
the while. 

* Requisitorie, &c., p. GS. f First Letter, p. 20. 
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5iicli lining tk* miinbor^, ;iml such the facts, the Go- 
verntnoiif lias jtackt'tl tlie court (the First Chaiiibcr) -vvitli a ma- 
jority ef judges who may he dcjiendcd on for rigour. At their 
head is, as usual, tlie sliaiiiolcss forelicad of Navarro. Radice, 
who could not he trusted, having in a previous trial voted for 
acquittal, was tran.-Iatcd to (he Second Cliarnhcr, Flis place is 
sujqilied hy Nicola IMorelli, on whom full reliance may ho placed ; 
and who, with ('anofari, fficcro, and Vitale, all gathered round 
Navarro, will in due time do full justice to the cause of order, as 
it is undor.'lood by them. Nay more; to meet the possible case 
of an accidental vacancy. Afaiularini is in readiness as a Sitp- 
p!r/ifr. JIc has just been made Cavaliau; ; and is supposed to 
know something of the Jiiithorship of the Jinsscffna or Review of 
the Two Letters. 

I have now done with the cause of the 15th of May; and I 
really must a.?k what fatuity it was that tempted the Neapolitan 
apologist to venture upon such a ground ? 

(2.) 1 have stated, and the point is one of importance, that 
the accusation of Jervolino “ formed the sole real basis of the 
trial and condemnation of Pocrio.” * This is contradicted by 
the reply, t and an animated defence is offered on behalf of Jer- 
volino, who I have no doubt is a worthy representative of the 
class to which he belongs ; a class, occupying a high place in the 
working machinery of the Neapolitan Government; a class, whose 
character has been drawn once and for ever by Manzoni in those 
bnraing words, ‘‘ diventaudo injami, rimanevano oscuri"% It is 
also observed, with an unconsciousness altogether worthy of 
notice, that, even although a portion of Jervolino's evidence should 
have been disproved by its own sclf-conti-adiction, it does not 
follow but that the rest of it might be true. The notion of public 
justice and morality involved in a remark like thist^s worth fiir 
more than pages of argument or invective from an opponent in 
revealing, and in realizing to the minds of foreigners, the real 
spirit and character of the political system of Naples. 

I have then to repeat my statement, that Poerio was condemned 
only on the evidence of the paid informer Jervolino ; I add that 
this took place though evidence was offered of his being paid, 

* Page 22 t Page 41. 
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and tliough by the law of Naples the evidence of a paid informer 
cannot be received. 

My assertion was supported by a i-eference to certain evidence 
of Romeo and Margherita, with reasons why it could not stand. 
There was another piece of hearsay evidence, which I thought not 
worth mention ; for it went merely to the point that a man called 
Cantone was making use of Poerio’s name to recommend himself, 
without any proof or presumption that he had authority so to 
employ it. Now I do not really believe, that the mind of any 
judge was or could be influenced by testimony of such a nature, 
which at the most could only have been used as a clue to further 
inquiries. 

(3.) I stated, that the fate of Poerio and his companions had 
been aggravated since my departure from Naples by their re- 
moval to Ischia. 

The official reply assures us of various recent relaxations of 
some importance. I know from other sources that Poerio was in 
the hospital during the autumn : according to the custom, he 
was not chained, while there, to another person ; he, however, car- 
ried his own chain. At another time he was released from the 
double chain, and was himself chained to a ring in the centre of 
the floor, I believe called the puntale, instead. 

I rejoice in any amelioration of such a lot ; and the even par- 
tial escape from double chaining is the escape from a horror 
which, for a gentleman, cannot be exaggerated. 

But I grieve to say that my statement was but too strictly true. 
Bad as was the condition of Poerio and his fellow-sufferers at Nisida, 
it w'as greatly, and, I fear, purposely, aggravated by the removal. 
One word, however, upon Nisida. It is denied * that the Bagni are 
under the care of his Royal Highness the Conte di Aquila, of whom 
I had said that as admii-al he had charge of the island. But it is 
not denied, that an order was sent by his Royal Highness to enforce 
at that time the use of double irons in the prison ; and the fact, 
I believe, is, that I was inaccurate in stating the Prince had 
charge of the island as admiral : he has, however, in that capa- 
city, together with other ‘ Rami alieni della Real Marina^ charge 
of forzati or convicts. It is admitted f that Palumbo visited 
the prison in the capacity of a subordinate officer to the King’s 

Efi'^segna, p. 50. f Ibid., p. 51. 
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brother. Thus my assertions are made completely good. But it 
is boasted, forsooth, that he did not deprive some of the prisoners 
who were in the best circumstances of the mattresses they had, 
by their own means, procured. I will add, while touching upon 
mattresses, another fact. JSTisco M'as carried while ill to Nisida. 
On arriving there he was put into the bed, and made to use the 
bed-linen, of a patient who had just before died of consumption. 

Upon arriving at Ischia, the prisoners removed thither were 
put into filthy dens, so contrived that a sentry had the power of 
seeing and hearing whatever passed in them. With this sentry 
was a companion, who was supplied with that mild recipe for 
preserving order, a stock of hand grenades. Though the pri- 
soners had never been out of custody, they w'ere subjected to a 
personal search, much more minute than decent. Their money, 
linen, and utensils were taken from them. The boast of permitted 
mattresses does not reach to Ischia ; for three months they bad to 
sleep upon the stones. For their meals, they were allowed neither 
seat, table, nor cup. Cups, it may be said, were hardly wanted ; 
for their allowance of water w'as reduced to three Neapolitan 
pounds (36 ounces) per day, of bad quality. Tliere, too, a navy 
surgeon w'as placed m disponihilita, something between suspen- 
sion and dismissal with us, for having inconveniently certified the 
ill-health of a prisoner. To us it may sound less than it was 
felt by them to be, that in the hot month of June they, the 
political convicts, were, (I believe, e.xclusively,) ordered to wear 
their thick and heavy dress of coarse woollen and leather, both in 
and out of doors, A woman of abandoned profligacy, whose 
name I forbear to mention, ruled the house of tlic commandant, 
insulted the prisoners, and the women of their families, when 
applying for admission to see them, at her will, and caused a 
serjeant to be sentenced to confinement for not having forced the 
wife of one of them to part witli the infent at her breast Avhen she 
was entering to see her husband. And, omitting other particulars, 

I shall conclude with stating that these gentlemen were compelled 
to attend the floggings inflicted in this bagno for various offencei; 
on the vilest of the convicts, the refuse -of the refuse of nmnkiiul. 
Such are the accounts that I have received through channels that 
command my belief. I will not, indeed, boliev’c tl)j!t tl)o.‘=c in au- 
thority at Naples are aware of all this, I will hope that, as to 
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mncn of it, they arc more grossly darkened than the most careless 
gatherer of hearsay rumours among the butterfly visitors of 
Naples; hut I really must remind them of their appropriate 
motto, errarc, imscire, dccipi, ct vmluin ct iurpe diicinms. 

Of the cflect upon the licalth of the ])risoners that such treat- 
ment must produce, it is painful to make an estimate ; and were 
anything too strange to be woven into this melancholy tissue of 
fact that eclipses fiction, I should have received with incredulity the 
further statement, that Pironte, when suffering under a paralytic 
affection, was not suffered to enter the hospital, and that oral 
orders were given by General Palumbo that only three of the 
political convicts should at any time he allowed to he received 
there at onCe ! 

But I must not omit to call attention to the statistics of the 
resrdts. They were, I believe, as follows, as early as September 
last -.—Seventeen persons had been condenmed to irons in the 
preceding Pebruary ; three of them were by that time ill at 
Ischia; one at Piedigrothi; three at Pescara; while three more, 
Margherita, Vallo, and Vellucci, were dead; Surely, then, the 
gallows may well be spared 1 

lit. Passing on from the contradictions thus offered me, I have 
next to deal with the cases in which the semblance of a contradiction 
to my statements is put forth^ and I am, of course, found guilty of 
exaggeration or calumny ; while any real contradiction, such as 
can be dragged forth to light and brought to account, is carefully 
avoided.- 

1. Thus there is a very long statement* made of the process 
prescribed or indicated by law for the treatment of offendei-s, which 
is meant to be taken as a reply to my charges on that bead. 

But the author has passed by the fact that my main charge 
against the Government is its utter lawlessnessi I am obliged to 
repeat it : and I say there is no body of brigands in the country 
which breaks the laws of Naples with the same hardihood, or on 
the same scale, as does the Government by the hands of its agents. 

The law of Naples, however, is not that which my Reviewer 
has stated it to be. The law of Naples is the Constitution of 
1848. That is the law which is systematically, continually, and 
in all points broken by the Government. But even the older, and 
the newer, laws of the absolute kings of Naples are broken also in 

* 'Ra«;<?pfnin nn 1*1-0^; 
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file most flagrant manner. In some points probably they are not; 
namely, where they need no breaking ; and wliere their character 
is already harsh and cruel, as I believe to be the case with tlie 
law of treason generally. Again, what need to break the law in a 
point like that where the author tolks ns that in all State oilenccs 
the police may arrest and detain ])risoncrs without Idiuj confined 
to (tin/ limit of time ? 

I should, however, be abusing the ])aticnce of the reader were 
I to discuss anew that part of the subject which relates to the 
arrest, })rosecufion, and trial of those who have been so unhappy 
as to become objects of the suspicion, malice, cupidity, or vindic- 
tiveuess of the police. For it has already been sifted to the 
bottom, in a work ))reparcd, indeed, and ])ublisbcd v/ithout my 
privity, but which has fallen under my eye : it is entitled ‘ A 
detailed liixposurc of the A])ology put forth by the Neapolitan 
Government,' t end has evidently been drawn up with a careful- 
ness and knowledge equal to the singular ability it displays. It 
is only lest the circumstance of its being anonymous should 
slacken the interest its title Avould create, that I have thought it 
my duty to make this reference. 

2. Again, when I have stated, as an eye-witness, that prisoners 
in the Vicaria are brought upstairs to the doctors, instead of 
being visited by them, according to the rulc.s, it is no answer to 
me to say that the physicians of Naples are highly respected, and 
discharge all their duties honourably. And as I am thus met, I 
Avill go further, and say, the medical men of Naples exercise their 
profession as regards State prisoners in fear and trembling, and 
that they arc frequently compelled, by the fear of the displeasure 
of Government and of the loss of tlieir bread if they make an 
inconvenient report, to consider the wishes and purj)oses of the 
police in stating their professional opinions rather more than the 
health of the prisoners. 

3. Again, I stated $ that Pironte was confined for two months 
before his sentence in a cell at the Vicaria eight feet square, with 
two companions, lighted only by a grating at the top, out of which 

they could not see. ' 

I am fold in reply § that Pironte Avrote his defence in tins 
den, and that the present King shut up the dark subterranean 
dungeons. Put I never said it Avas dark ; never said it Avas sub- 

* Kassegna, p. 18. f Longmans, 1852. J Page 1C. § Kassegna, pp- 28, 
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tei'ruuean : aud I am met with move sound and vapour, instead 
of plain answers to plain and pointed allegations- I must, how- 
ever, observe on a strange proceeding. In this and several in- 
stances, niy charges, in order that they may a fiord some matter 
for contradiction, are very grossl}' mistranslated,* and tlie answer 
is given to the sense thus put upon them. 

Yet, although this pretended reply does not contradict me, 
I must contradict it. I know not what refinements may enter 
into the strict definition of a ci-iminale^ but I say that the dungeons 
are not shut up. Porcari was in a dungeon last February, un- 
tried. He is there still. Here, again, I am met with a make- 
believe reply, and told that the name Masebio belongs to a pro- 
menade in the highest part of the Castle of Ischia, and that there 
are cells near it for such prisoners as have broken the rules of the 
Bagno. What have we to do with them? I stated! that Por- 
cari was lying untried in a dark dungeon, twenty-four feet, or else 
palms, below the level of the sea ; I believe I should have said of 
the ground. This statement is not denied. I will now enlarge 
it, by adding that, in this horrible condition, he is completing the 
third year of his imprisonment. Beyond the place in which he 
is immured, nothing can be known of him. The commonest pru- 
dence forbids communication about him with the only person allowed 
to visit him in that Stygian abyss — his wife. And we must recol- 
lect that, had he escaped, she might probably have been taken in 
his stead. For it is a practice of the chosen defenders of order and 
the public peace at Naples, if they are in search of a political sus- 
pect, and conceive he has absconded, to arrest and detain indefinitely 
any of bis relations they please ; for is it not possible that they may 
know whither he is gone ? I do not speak at random. About one 
year ago, a Neapolitan named Morice made his escape from his 
country. In June last, his household, consisting exclusively of 
zoomen, was subjected to one of those nocturnal visits from the 
police which I have described. They carried oif one of his two 
sisters and an aged domestic servant ; they moreover apprehended 
a male relative, who was the stay and adviser of the family. The 
second and only remaining sister they humanely left to enjoy her 
freedom as she might. Nay, such was the excess of leniency, that 
the old servant, accused of nothing, was released after two months’ 
confinement, ihe male relative and the arrested sister were still. 
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in November last, expiating the crime of their relationship. The 
treatment of tliese women by the gendarmes was such, that one of 
that body, by the orders of a foreign soldier not dead to the spirit 
of his profession, received a severe flogging for it. Indeed, I 
have been informed that, for two months, the sister thus arrested 
was confined in a cell along with two common prostitutes. I could 
add other instances of confinement in criminali or dungeons, by 
which I understand the apologist to mean cells commonly under- 
ground and wholly or almost without light. But it is needless. 
For his assertion on this head, although made to carry half a 
page * of eulogy and adulation, seems to be cautiously restricted 
at the close to this, that there are now no unlighted cells below 
the level of the earth in the particular prison of the Vicaria, 
wliich amounts to but little, and was scarcely worth his while to 
slate. 

4. I come next to the most important of these cases, namely, the 
question of the number of political prisoners in the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, which has been made the great rallying point for the 
defenders of the Neapolitan Government, and the main source and 
stay of invective against me. Let us now come to the facts. 

The substance of my own statement f on this point is as follows : 

1. That “the general belief is, that the prisoners for political 
offences in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies are between fifteen or 
twenty, and thirty thousand.” 2. That, for myself, “I do believe 
that twenty thousand is no unreasonable estimate.” 3. That 
“there can be no certainty on the point,” as all “means of 
accurate information” are withheld. 4. That my statement had 
“ been met by an assertion pmq)orting to be founded on returns, 
that instead of twenty thousand they were about two thousand.” J 
“Let the Neapolitan Government,” I added, “have the full 
benefit of the contradiction I have mentioned;” upon which I, 
however, suspended my own judgment. 

Upon reviewing these passages, the only fault I have to find 
wth them, strange to say, is this, that they admit loo much in 
favour of the Neapolitan Government. When I wrote the pas- 
sages last quoted, I had seen a dispatch fi'om Naples, which 
alluded to eertain returns of the number of prisoners, as a con- 
tradiction of my statement ; but I had not seen the returns them- 
selves ; and hence, not doubting that they Were what they were 

» Kassegna, p. 28. t 1st Letter, p. 0. I 2ud Letter, p. 42. 
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described to be, I adopted that description, and too eagerly and 
promptly announced that tbc Neapolitan Government reduced 
the twenty thousand to two thousand, and this upon the strength, 
as alleged, of official I'eturns. 

But the moment that these rctimis met my eye, I could not 
fail to observe that, though carefully paraded as a contradiction to 
my allegation, they were, even without the smallest impeachment 
of their honafidcs, no contradiction at all ; and they left the ques- 
tion exactly where they found it, yet subject to the general rule, 
as t think, that what is not contradicted in an official answer is 
really confessed. 

I say, without the smallest impeachment of their hona fides. I 
shall raise no question about Cav. Pasqualoni or Signor Barto- 
lomucci, by whom they are attested, although I ought to state 
that this has been done publicly by others as to the second of 
these functionaries ; but in justice to my subject, I must observe, 
that araOng ourselves, in a contested matter, any'returris incapable 
of verification would be received as so mUch waste paper. On 
grounds the most broad and general, they can only deserve ci’edit 
with the nation when the nation has some control over them, some 
means of inquiring whether they are correct, of exposing where 
they are wrong, of punishing where they arc corrupt. The re- 
sponsibility of public functionaries, and a free press for the detec- 
tion of fraud or error, are the essential conditions of credibility in 
such documents. Of neither of these is there the faintest shadow 
in Naples. Even in the point of mere good faith, lohose good 
faith is it on which we are to rely ? Not the good faith of Barto- 
lomucci and Pasqualoni, who sit peaceably in their official rooms 
in Naples, but the good faith of somebody in Bari, in Reggio, in 
Teramo, in Cosenza, and so forth ; somebody wdio, unless he be 
a happy exception to general rules in those latitudes, is ready at 
any moment to break, for a piastre, any rule under wdiich he is 
charged to act ; somebody who sends up his schedule, say from 
Bari, when the public there have no knowledge that he is framing 
it, just as when it is published they will have no means of testing 
it ; and if they attempted to question it, they would promptly rank 
as enemies of order, and he added to the number of those who arc 
the unfortunate subjects of the return. 

* Massari, p. 173. 
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But now I will analyze the headings of these returns, and will 
show that I am strictly accurate in declai’ing that they leave the 
matter precisely where they found it ; just as much so as if A 
should say, There were thirty thousand English at Waterloo, and 
B shoulci reply, No, for I will show you by returns from the Horse 
Guards, that the Scots Greys did not number eight hundred. 

My estimate then refers to the number of “political prisoners 
in the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies.” 

We are presented in reply with a Stato Numerico dec/li irn- 
jnitafi jwlifici presenti in gnidizio in carcere, o con modo di 
custodia estcniorc, presso Ic Grandi Corti Speciali dei Dominii 
Continentali del Regno delle Due Sicilic;” and a “ Stato Nonii- 
iiativo degli individui die irovansi in carcere a disposizione della 
pnlizm. per rcati politici nelle diverse provineie dei Dominii Con- 
iinentali del Regno delle Due Sicilie” These returns give a gross 
total of 2024 in prison, and of 79 out of prison but under 
restraint. 

Their titles may be rendei'cd into English as follows : — 

No. 1. ‘‘Number of persons charged on political grounds and 
under judicial process (being either prisoners or under custody 
out of doors) before the Grand Special Courts of the Continental 
Dominions of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies.” And No. 2. 

“ Return of the names of persons in prison under the authority 
of the police for political offences in the several Provinces of the 
Continental Dominions of the Kingdom of the Two Sicilies.” 

It shall now be shown that almost every word of these titles is 
a separate, clear, and important curtailment and limitation of the 
account of prisoners, cutting off from the return one large class 
after another, so that at last the numbers returned have no more 
to do with my estimate than the number of the Scots Greys with 
the total number of English at Waterloo. For, — 

First. No. 1 is a return of “ imputati” persons under charge : 
whereas a main portion of my accusation is, that persons are 
arrested, and that not by way of rare exception, but habitually . 
and in multitudes, without any charge at all, “per ordine 
superiore,” as the portentous phrase is, it being “ the essential 
aim of the system to create a charge,” not to discover a crime. 

Secondly. The return does not profess to be a return even of 

* Page 12. 
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all prisoners who have l)ccn cliargcd : it is of ])risoncrs who, 
having been charged, are under judicial process. Here then lies, 
I must say. a great mystery of iniquity ; and whatever bo the 
deficiency in knowledge of Neapolitan law which the defender 
charges upon me, I am thankful to have just enough for its 
detection. Be it known then, that hcforc there is any piudizio, 
properly so called, or ])roces3 before the tribunals, which com- 
mences either with the rcqiiisitoria, or with the atto d' acensa or 
indictment, there is an utriizionc or preparatory j)roccss which may 
and docs cover a great length of time, between the period when 
the prisoner bad a charge lodged against him, and thus became 
an impiiiatOf and the time when his trial before the court com- 
mences with the rcqriisiioria or the atio d' accusa ; during wliich 
indefinite time, his case is in the hands of the police department, 
sometimes in a state of growth, sometimes at a standstill, some- 
times in entire abeyance and oblivion, as I say deliberately, and 
with given cases in my mind. But we have hy no means done 
yet, for — 

Thirdly. This is not a return even of the ])olitical ])risoners 
who have been both cliargcd and put on trial, but of those who 
have been so put on trial before the Special Courts. 1 have 
already adverted in general terms to the meaning of this exceptional 
form of criminal judicature.* Now there arc large classes of ])oli- 
tical prisoners, who do not come before these special tribunals. For 
example ; soldiers, or civilians who are accused of tampering witii 
the soldiers, are brought, under particular laws, before coivdpli dl 
guerra^ or military courts. Oftences, again, committed trx'ough 
the press, if punishable “ criminally ” at all, belong to the cr-iinary 
jurisdiction of the criminal courts, under laws of 1621, 1646, and 
1849. And lastly, there are large classes of off’enc-ts cniy pniiiHii- 
able “ correctionally,” not “criminally,” such -uqueiouh 

meetings, suspicious woi’ds, suspicious writi.ue?, pro- 

ceedings generally, which are punishable hc-fore t:.-: loc^d jtidge-, 
or giudici circondariali. None of the.:e G..n r.o ir.cludcd in the 
return before us. 

Now I believe that this constitute a ;er.' heav/ arlditior:. 
indeed, to the list. For there are in the rr.airJa.od o'o/oiiiioL.- cr 


* Two Letters, p. 25. See ‘ Ezpo^Tirr-.' n 
statement. ' ‘ 
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Naples no less than five hundred and thirty prisons in connection 
with these local courts, and the number of them without political 
prisoners is comparatively small. 

For legal authority in support of these statements, I refer to 
the work of Signor Massari, entitled “II Sig. Gladstone ed il 
Governo Napolitano, Torino, 1851,’' pages 168-172, and page 
177, the writer of which has been aided by the Cavalier Mancirii, 
an exiled Neapolitan' lawyer, who has received at the hands of 
the Government of Piedmont the appointment of Professor of 
International Law. 

Besides all these, there are yet two other most gross and pal- 
])ahle omissions in the Return No. 1 to he pointed out. 

Fourth. It takes no notice whatever of those who /tave been 
tried and sentenced, that is, of the whole class of political con- 
victs : nor, according to its terms, does it include persons acquitted, 
hut still in prison ; nor persons who after conviction have suf- 
fered their entire sentences, but are not released. Now what are 
the numbers of the class of political convicts ? For the whole 
kingdom I have not the means of answering the question ; but 
in the province of Teramo, with 203,000 inhabitants, there were, 
some months ago, two hundred and forty-seven political con- 
victs. If Teramo represents an average of the whole country, 
the total number will amount to between nine and ten thousand. 

Fifth. It takes no notice either of prisoners or convicts in 
Sicily, though I expressly spoke of the prisoners in the “ kingdom 
of the I’wo Sicilies,”'*'' and afterwards distinguished from it the 
kingdom of Naples, or the mainland dominions, to which all my 
subsequent statements v'ere to refer.t 

I have still a few words to say on Return No. 2. It is without 
date ! It is entitled a return of names, and it does not give so 
mucli as one name ! It is a return confined to persons in prison 
under the police, “for political offences,” per rcati politici ; but 
reati is a technical word, and implies that they have heart under 
process. It is stated by the authorities to wliom I have referred, 
and with every likelihood of accuracy, that it must mainly respect 
persons wlio, having been imprisoned, charged, and tried, and 
haring had the rare good fortune to he acquitted, are, neverthe- 
less, still detained in prison at the discretion of the police— a case 
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not visionavy, as I have already had occasion to show. Thus it 
may supply the void I have just now pointed out. Nor have we yet 
altogether done. Return No. 1 represents the numbers under pro- 
cess in each province : and adds (sec also p. 24 of the Rassegna) 
“ fi’om this number deducted the persons included in the Sovereign 
Graces of April 80 and 19 Maj^ 1851, according to the table No- 
3.” Now table No. 3 informs us that in the provinces of Prin- 
cipato Ultra, Abruzzo Citra, and Terra d’Otranto taken together, 
thirty-five persons were thus released from process. But No. 1 
informs us that, in those three provinces, the whole number under 
process, from which the thirty-five were to be deducted, amounted 
to eighteen ! 

I consider that I have now fully redeemed my engagement to 
demonstrate that these two Retm-ns, produced as if they were a 
contradiction of my estimate of the number of political prisoners, 
are no contradiction of it at all ; but that they artfully and fi’audu- 
lently, by the use of technical terras and in other ways, shirk the 
whole point at issue, and leave ray statement quite untouched, 

I must further observe, that thus leaving it untouched, they 
are in reality among the strongest confirmations it could possibly 
have received. My language was clear : it related to the sum 
total of political prisoners. When it was determined to make an 
official reply, and when months were employed in its preparation, 
why did the Government omit from its Returns the prisoners not 
yet charged ; the prisoners charged, but not yet under trial before 
the tribunals ; the prisoners not falling within the cognizance of 
the Grand Courts Special at all ; the prisoners acquitted and still 
detained in prison ; the prisoners of all descriptions whatsoever in 
the island of Sicily ? 

The matter standing thus, it may be almost superfluous to think 
of adducing any confirmatory evidence of an estimate which never 
pretended to be more than an estimate, and which, having been so 
long before the world, has been thus elaborately evaded, and thus 
pi’actically corroborated, by those who, had it been untrue, as 
they had the strongest motives, so likewise had the very best 
means to supply a real and not a pretended contradiction. 

In one of the London journals, the ‘ Daily News,’ there has 
appeared, subsequently to the Neapolitan reply, a classified state- 
ment of the persons who have been in custody in the kingdom of 
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of all tills tirade is directly adopted in the official defence ; hut 
I am sorry to add, it is quoted in a note as the testimony of 
“another Englishman.” 

“ No political offender,”* it is stated, “has been kept above 
twenty-four hours without being examined.” Tlie official reply 
does not echo the assertion; but, on the contrary,! points out the 
fact in its own defence, that in cases of political crime the police 
may detain persons in its own disposal for more than the twenty- 
four hours specified by law as the term within which they must 
be examined. 

The same rather officious writer alleges that jiolitical offenders J 
are kept quite separate from common felons. I might refer to my 
own ocular testimony : but it is enough to say that here again the 
Government are silent. 

M. Gondon, the editor of the Univers, has, perhaps, been the 
most forward champion of the Neapolitan policy ; and his zeal has 
so clouded his perceptions that he cannot even state with accuracy 
the value of a ducat in French money.§ He informs me |) that 
the Neapolitan judges are irremovable ; a gross error, of which the 
official reply of course keeps clear. 

He alleges that my statement of the slaughter ‘IF in the prison 
at Procida exaggerates tenfold the number of the victims. The 
official reply does not assert that there was the slightest exag- 
geration.^ 

He alleges!! that I charge the Government with taking care to 
chain the prisoners to the men who have denounced them, and says 
Poerio was chained to a gentleman of his own profession. This last 
is true ; but I had stated it before him. I had not stated that it 
was the general practice to chain prisoners to the informers against 
them ; but I mentioned a particular case, that of Margherita,!:! and 
the Government does not deny it. 

I shall sum up this very singular list by referring to the version 
which Messrs. Gondon and Macfarlane have given, to much the 
same effect, of the case of the Deputy Carducci and his murderer, 
the priest Peluso. 

My statement respecting Carducci was,§§ that he was “ assassi- 

* Macfarlane, p. 30. | Rassegna, p. 18. 

i Macfarlane, p. 32. § La Terreur dans le Tloyaume de Naples, p- 37- 

II Ibid., pp. 37 and 173. ^ Ibid., p. 42. ‘•"i' Rassegna, p- 
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received assurances from one on whom I can fully rely, that he 
is personally acquainted with the mayor of a Neapolitan town 
who has himself received from Government an official order to 
place this Catechism in the hands of all teachers of schools. 

I may properly choose this place to offer an explanation of 
the observations in my Second Letter wdth respect to the conduct 
of the clergy. It has been said that I have here unduly exte- 
nuated the responsibility of the Church of Rome at the expense of 
the civil authorities. My answer is that I have said nothing 
whatever about the responsibility of the Church of Rome, either 
for the doctrines of the Catechism or for the practices of the Go- 
vernment. We might find a very interesting subject for a dis- 
passionate inquiry in the relation between the moral teaching of 
the Church of Rome (or any other Church), and its development 
in the practice of her members wdiere she has full and undivided 
sw'ay ; but nothing could have been more impertinent and impro- 
])er, than for me to have introduced the slightest tittle of such 
matter into a statement, •which I believed to rest on grounds com- 
mon to all who recognize the obligations of revealed, nay more, of 
natural, religion. What I did mean was, to prevent an exag- 
gerated estimate (particularly in England during the year 1851-) of 
the share taken by the clergy as a body in giving countenance to 
these proceedings. In this point of view I do not think I have 
done them more than justice ; and I trust the reader will recollect 
what appalling numbers even of that favoured class have swelled 
the numbers of the imprisoned. Indeed, I have done them rather 
less than justice, in saying I was convinced from information that 
“ a portion of them ” * made disclosures fi’om the confessional for 
political purposes ; for the particular cases connected with the 
confessional which reached me, in a form to command my credence, 
were not more than two. 

Such, then, upon the whole matter, is my compte-rendu. I am 
sure it will prove that, in obtaining that general attestation to my 
personal veracity and trustworthiness, which, and which alone, the 
permission to address Lord Aberdeen implied, I made no abusive 
appeal to that sentiment of humanity throughout Christendom, 
which has replied to me with even more energy than I ventured 
to anticipate. I believe that, for my own vindication, I might 

* Page 57. 
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\vlt1io\U any new publioatiou have rcliod In ])orfoct safety upon the 
verdict already given hy the puhlie opinion and annoiniced by the 
press of I'hirope. Tlie arrow has shot dviej) into tlie mark, and 
cannot be dislodged, lint I have soughU in once more entering 
the fiehl, not only to snm np the stale of the facts in the manner 
nearest to exactitude, hut likewise to close the case as 1 began it, 
presenting it from first to last in the light of a matter which is not 
primarily or mainly ])nlitical, which is better kept ajiart from 
parliamentary disemssion, which has no connection whatever with 
any ])eculiar idea or separate oliject or interest of k'ngland, hut 
which appertains to the sphere of humanity at large, and well 
deserves the consideration {if every man who feels a concern for 
the wellbeing of his race, in its hearings on that, wellhcing ; on 
the elementary demands of individual and domestic, hapjiine.ss ; on 
^he permanent maintenance of public order : on tlie .stability of 
Tlirones ; on the solution of that great problem which, day and 
night, in its innumerable forms, must haunt the renections of ever 
statesman both lierc and elsewhere, how to harmonise the old with 
the new conditions of society, and to mitigate the increasing stress 
of time and change upon what remains of the ancient and vener- 
able fabric of the traditional civilisation of lilurope. 

On every account I hope that the matter is not to end here. If 
it should, it will be another heavy addition to that catalogue of all 
oflences committed by Governments against liberty or justice which 
the spirit of revolution, stalking through the world, combines and 
exaggerates, and brings unitedly to bear against each in turn ; and 
which, apart from the Spirit of Revolution, wounded and bleeding 
humanity cannot but in these glaring instances record. 

But I think that the very words traced by the pen of the Nea- 
politan apologist afford us the auspichnn mdions avi. Could any 
human being, he asks/ imagine that a Government, ever so little 
careful of its dignity, could be induced to change its policy because 
some individual or other lias by lying accusations held it up to 
the hatred of mankind? I answer — No. This did not enter into 
my imagination. But I reply to his question by another : Could 
any human being have supposed that, on the challenge of a mere 
individual, the Government of Naples would plead, as it has now 
pleaded, before the tribunal of general opinion, and would thereby 

* Eassegna, p. 7. 
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admit, as it has now admitted, the jurisdiction of that tribunal ? 
Tliat Government, far from insignificant as estimated by the num- 
bers and qualities of the people whom it rules, and far from weak 
in material foi'cc, has, nevertheless, descended from its eminence, 
and been content to stand upon the level of equal controversy, 
in the face and under the judgment of the world. 

Now, I say, tliat to answer the statements of a private accuser 
is a proceeding no less remarkable and significant, than to alter or 
modify a course of measures in consequence of those statements. 
The public and formal endeavour to prove them false implies, by 
the most inexorable continuity and cogency of logic, that, if they 
be true, they deserve attention, and should lead to practical results. 
The endeavour to disprove them by an argument addressed to the 
European public, is a transparent admission that the European 
public is to judge, whether or not the endeavour is successful, 
whether or not the original accusation stands. If the general 
sentiment be, that the disproof has failed, and that the charge re- 
mains, then I say that, by the fact of this answer, the Neapolitan 
Government stands bound in honour as well as in consistency to 
recognise that sentiment, and to allow it to act upon its own future 
policy and administration, in the direction to which it points. As 
to the question of fact, what the general opinion at this moment 
really is, I think that not even the Neapolitan Government itself, no, 
nor its advocates, can be in doubt, if accustomed to consult those 
barometers of opinion upon which its influences play with freedom. 

But it would not be in such case to the individual, that homage 
would be done. The cheer of a vast assemblage is a sound majestic 
and imposing ; the voice of the person appointed to give the 
signal for it is one of the most insignificant order. My function 
has been no higher than his ; I have only pointed out and de- 
lineated; it is the public sentiment, and the public sentiment 
of no one country in particular, that bas judged. It was to that 
public sentiment that the Neapolitan Government was paying 
deference, when it resolved on the manly course of an official reply ; 
it will be to that public sentiment that further deference will, I 
would fain hope, and I for one care not how^ silently, be paid, in 
the searching reform of its departments and the whole futuie 

management of its affairs. ' • j j- f 

When I framed my first representation, I strove to avoid direct 
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rcferonco to Neapolitan nr other polillo.'. The prinei])le on which 
I proeeedod v,-a?, that iroin ?ueh comhiet as lhatwhieii I dcscrihed, 
all Government.', all autlundties, all jjnlitieal parlie?. and especially 
those which dc.'ircd to act in the intcre.'t of ])nl)lie order and of 
the monarchical prineijdc. ought t 0 6 ei)arate thcmselve.«, to disown 
connection with it, and to say It i.‘= none of oni-s. Such, however, 
I must own, has not jiroved to he the case. Partly from reli- 
gions jealousies, partly from the strange and .‘-lartling nature 
of the fact.'-, partly from an instinct \\hich seems to suggest, 
under certain circumstances, that at a period like this a man can 
oidy choose in the gross hot ween those who pn."ess power on the 
one hand and those who are labouring to subvert it on the other, 
there has been more or le.'S of the disposition shown, althotigh not 
in England yet elsewhere, to treat a statement sncha,s that 1 have 
made as a sin against one political creed, or as an indication of lean- 
ing to another, or of a desire to dally with jiarly and to reap its 
favours without sharing its rc.'ponsihilities. 'J'his imposes on me 
the duty of saying that, as I cannot claim one jot or tittle of credit 
with liberalism or Republicanism, or with liberal or Rejnddienn 
politicians as such, for the witness 1 have borne, so neither can I 
accept any portion of whatever censures may be awarded to me as 
an otTender against the jirinciples called conservative, or as having 
acted in a manner to weaken the hands of any of their champions. 
The principle of conservation and the princijde of progress are both 
sound in themselves ; they have ever existed and must ever exist 
together in European society, in qualifled opposition, but in vital 
harmony and concurrence ; and for each of (hose principles it is a 
matter of deep and essential concern, that iniquities committed 
under the shelter of its name should be stripped of that shelter. 
Most of all is this the CJise where iniquity towering on high 
usurps the name and authority of that Heaven to which it lifts 
its head, and wears the double mask of Order and of Religion. 
Nor has it ever fallen to m 3 ' lot to perform an office so truly con- 
servative, as in the endeavour I have made to shut and mark off 
from the sacred cause of Government in general, a system which 
I believed was bringing the name and idea of Government into 
shame and hatred, and converting the thing from a necessity and a 
blessing into a sheer curse to human kind. 

For I am weak enough to entertain the idea that, if these things 
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be true — if justice be prostituted, personal liberty and domestic 
peace undermined, law, where it cannot be used as an engine of 
oppression, ignominiously thrust aside, and Government, the 
minister and tjipeof the Divinity, invested with the characteristics 
of an opposite origin, — it is not for the interests of order and con- 
servation, oven if truth and freedom had no separate claims, that 
tlie practical and effective encouragement of silent connivance 
should be given either to the acts or to the agents. This policy, 
in the extravagant development of it which I have stated, is a 
policy which, when noiseless attempts at a remedy have failed, 
ought, on the ground of its mere destructiveness, to be stripped 
beneath the public gaze, and this, too, before the strain it lays 
upon human natm-e shall have foi’ced it into some violent explo- 
sion. Certainly, there is a philosophy according to which all this 
is simplicity, childishness, and folly — a philosophy which teaches, 
or proceeds as if it taught, that everything should be passed by 
aversis oculis, rather than give encouragement to revolution ; and 
its oracles forget that there are more ways than one of encouraging 
revolution, as there are of encouraging reaction. Revolution, 
like reaction, is sometimes promoted by seconding the efforts of 
its friends, sometimes by opening full scope, or, as it is said, giving 
rope enough, to the excesses and frenzy of its enemies. Such at 
least is the doctrine which, in common with my countrymen of all 
parties, I have learned ; and among us the simplicity, the child- 
ishness, and the folly would be thought to lie in propounding any 
other. Yet I gi’ant, that matters of this kind take their forms, at 
particular times and places, from the human will : such as we 
will have them to he, such they are. If any friends to the prin- 
ciple of order contend, that these exposures ought not to be made, 
that they weaken the hands of authority in a day when it has no 
strength to spare, and that they inflame the cupidity and rage of 
the enemies of constituted order, I am not prepared to deny that, 
to the extent and in the sphere within which such doctrines are 
propounded and hear sway, those lamentable results are really 
produced. I cannot deny that if the conservative principle re- 
quired us to wink at every crime purporting to be committed in 
its defence, it would be damaged by the revelation ; but in such 
case it would be high time that it should be damaged too. As it 
is, I admit and lament the fact of evil done ; I find the cause, not 
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hi tlie disclosures, but. in the reception ivbicli has occasionally been 
given to them ; the responsibility for the evil must lie with the 
authors of that reception. 

It may, however, be incumbent upon me, now that a political 
colour has been adventitiously affixed by some persons to my 
publication, to say a few words upon the view 1 talcc of the poli- 
tical position of the throne of the Tw'O Sicilies in reference to its 
dominions on the mainland. 

While, then, my opinion of the obligations of the Sovereign, in 
regard to the Constitution of 1848, and of the manner in which 
they have been dealt with, may be clearly gathered from the 
second of my Letters in particular, I think justice demands from 
me the admission that, even apart from the great embarrassments 
of the Sicilian question, the King of Naples had real and serious 
difficulties to encounter in the establishment of representative 
institutions. The dramatic, or, to speak more rudely, the thea- 
trical principle has acquired a place in the management of poli- 
tical affairs in Italy in a degree greater than can recommend 
itself to our colder temperament. Crudities are taken up hastily 
and in large quantity : the liveliness of imagination and senti- 
ment outstrips the lagging pace of the more practical faculties 
and the formation of fixed mental habits ; the spire of nationality 
must be carried up to heaven, before the foundation-stone of local 
liberties is laid. 

From considering the history of the Neapolitan innovations in 
1848, and of the reaction which succeeded it, I do not doubt 
that, although perhaps all Europe does not contain a people more 
gentle, more susceptible of attachment, more easy of control, the 
King would have had some difficulties to encounter in working 
the machine of constitutional Government. Among the members 
returned to his Parliament, there were a section, though a small 
section, of decided Republicans. The agitation for a change in 
the composition of the House of Peers, or in some cases for its 
abolition, before a representative body had met, and for an exten- 
sion of the electoral franchise before it had been once used, were 
circumstances that showed the necessity for a resolute will and a 
strong guiding band. 

But surely it must in fairness be admitted that there w'as some 
apology for this restlessness of mind, and for the “ blank mis- 
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givings ” which were its main cause. For 1848 was not the first 
year when a Constitution had been heard of in Naples. I will 
not rake up the embers of the past for the purposes of crimination, 
but it undoubtedly ought to have been remembered for those of 
considerate indulgence. T\^hen a people have on signal occasions 
seen solemn boons retracted, and solemn sanctions, on whatever plea 
of State necessity, set aside, who can wonder at, who can blame, 
their entertaining a vague .suspicion of evil — their uneasy search- 
ing for new and extended guarantees ? And how is this misgiving 
to be cured? Only in one way— by steady, persevering good 
faith — by the experimental assurance that the things which have 
been are not to be again. It is idle to urge the difficulties in the 
way of working the constitutional machine as reasons for the vio- 
lation of pledges, when those very difficulties arose out of a mis- 
trust, of which former breaches of promise had been the origin. 
The only way to cure mistrust is by showing that trust, if given, 
would not be misplaced — would not be betrayed. By its own 
nature it is spontaneous, and not subject to brute force ; in order 
to be enjoyed it must be soothed and won. 

Now the proceedings of the Neapolitan Parliament, taken as a 
whole, distinctly prove that, whether wise or not in every step, it 
was loyal in its intentions to the monarchy. When the question is 
asked in future times, whether it ventured far enough, and as- 
sumed an attitude sufficiently firm in defending the solemnly- 
established fi-anchises, posterity may, perhaps, return a less favour- 
able reply. But this want of masculine daring is at any rate 
not an accusation to be pressed against it by the friends of the 
re-action. As against the throne, the hands of that Parliament 
seem to have been clean, its intentions frank and upright. When 
I say that it had within it some portion of intractable material, I 
only say that which is necessarily true of every representative 
assembly in the world. Suppose it granted, that through timidity 
and misgivings it might have been betrayed into encroachments, 
and might have applied more to organic and less to administrative 
measures than prudence would have recommended. Sincerity 
and straightforwardness of purpose were the fitting and appropriate 
medicine ; they would soon have disarmed its impetuosity, and 
given its real loyalty fair play. There v'as the country, too, at 
large: surely that was not republican, that docile and kindly 
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people, so ready to trust and love, asldng so little and believing 
so much. A^Tliy was no trust reposed in them ? Why was not 
the constitutional battle fairly fought? Why was not the regular 
business of the state allowed to proceed in the forms of the con- 
stitution, even to the close of one session ? Why was the Par- 
liament dishonoured and spurned in regard even to its primary 
and most essential function, that of the imposition of taxes ? Why 
were its addresses repelled ? Upon the very lowest ground (one 
far too low) why were not both the chamber and the constituency 
fairly tried before they were cashiered, and how can it he pre- 
tended that they had a fair trial when the Government never sub- 
mitted to them a policy, upon which to tiy them, by its acceptance 
or rejection, and by the nature of the substitutes that might be 
proposed, hut would not allow them to show what they really were, 
or meant to be, and proceeded fi’om the first as though they meant 
to break the royal oath, and to catch, or if they could not catch, 
actually create an opportunity for overthrowing the liberties of 
the country ? Had the King, in ] 848, been advised to encounter 
his difficulties with those “ small stones from the brook,” frankness, 
steadiness, and singleness of purpose, his very defeats, had he 
met them, would have been the surest pledge of ultimate triumph, 
he would have rested not upon the stai’k and rigid support of a 
military force, utterly overgrown in comparison with the popu- 
lation and resources of the country, hut upon that confidence and 
intelligent affection which we see now working out the constitutional 
problem in Piedmont, notwithstanding the cruel burdens entailed 
by the recent war, with every prospect of success. It was for 
factious opposition to the administration, that the Parliament of 
Naples was extinguished ; and I should wish to know what con- 
stitution or parliament on earth would have an existence worth 
a month’s purchase, if upon such a plea it might be overthrown 
with impunity. 

It is grievous to witness in the official reply from Naples, as 
well as in the works of the volunteers, the coarse reproduction of 
that unmitigated cant or slang which alike among all parties forms 
the staple of political controversy, when their champions write 
in the sense and for the purposes of party only, without ever cast- 
ing a glance upwards to the eternal forms of humanity and truth. 
The people do not complain ; therefore they are the contented and 
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unhappily receive countenance from recent events. In the very 
pamphlet before me I read of the unhappy constitution of 1848, 
and of “ the warm, accordant, spontaneous, and unanimous desire 
of the people, expressed in a thousand forms and a thousand times 
repeated, for the abolition of the Constitution and for a return to 
pure Monarchy.” Now I say it is by language of this kind, used 
with the countenance of authority, that authority and monarchy 
are undermined, undermined in their original gi'oundwork, the 
principle of trust and confidence between man and man. It is 
impossible for human audacity to go further, than in these self- 
damning assertions. The pamphleteer tells us now, that the Con- 
stitution was obtained “ by agitators alone t but the King of 
Naples told the world on the 10th of February, 1848, that he 
granted it to “ the unanimous desire of Our most beloved sub- 
jects.” Was he then undeceived hy the conflict of May 15 ? No, 
for on May 24 he declared that Constitution to be “ the sacro- 
sanct altar upon which must rest the destinies of Our most be- 
loved people and of our Crown,” and invoked, in terms the most 
solemn, the trust of his people. It is now thought decent and 
politic to say its abolition was sought by the spontaneous and 
unanimous wish of .the people. Their unanimous wish ! When 
that Constitution had created a large electoral body, and scarcely 
the smallest fraction of members were returned on either of two 
several elections, who were not heart and soul in favour of the 
Constitution as against “ pure monarchy.” Their spontaneous 
wish ! When, as I here and now assert, persons holding office 
under the Government of Naples were requested and required by 
that Government to sign petitions for the abolition of the Con- 
stitution (which, however, it has not yet been thought proper to 
abolish, and which is still the law therefore of the land, only 
habitually and in all points broken) under penalty of dismissal if 
they should not comply. 

The history of one country may afford useful lessons to the autho- 
rities of another ; and I heartily wish that the annals of the reign of 
Charles I. of England were read and studied in the Council Cham- 
ber of N aples. W e have there an instance of an ancient throne oc- 
cupied by a monarch of rare personal endo-wments. He was devout, 
chaste, affectionate, humane, generous, refined, a patron of letters 
» Rassegna, p. 9. t P- 9- 
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and of art, without llic sliglifcst tinge of ornclty, though his 
ideas were those of “pure monarchy,” frank and sincere in his 
personal character, hut unhapinly helieving that, under the ])rcssurc 
of State necessity such as he might judge it, his pledges to his 
people need not he kept. That king, upon whose noble figure and 
lineaments, more hap])ily immortalised for us by Vandyke than 
those of any other of our sovereigns, to this day few Englishmou 
can look without emotion, saw his cause ruined, in dcsi)itc of a 
loyalty and enthusiasm sustaining him, such as now is a pure vision 
of the past, not by the strength of the antimonarchical or ])urita- 
iiical factions, nor even by his predilections for absolutism, hut by 
that one sad and miserable feature of insincerity which prevented 
the general rail}' of his well-disposed and soher-miuded subjects 
round him, till the time had passed, the commonwealth had been 
launched down the slide of revolution, and those violent and reckless 
fanatics had gained the ujiper hand, who left the foul stain of his 
blood on the good name of England, And why should I not ad- 
vert to another lesson which the last few weeks have ripened to our 
hand? King Ernest of Hanover is gathered to his fathers. VHieu 
he went from England in 1837 to assume his German crown, he 
was the butt and byeword of liberalism in all its grades, and among 
the professors of the Conservative opinions, which he maintained 
in their sharpest forms, few, indeed, were those hardy enough to 
own that prince as politically their kin ; while Hanover, misled as 
it afterwai'ds appeared by the freedoms of English criticism, re- 
ceived him with more dread than affection. Fourteen years 
elapse : he passes unshaken through the tem])est of a revolution 
that rocks or shatters loftier thrones than his ; he dies amidst the 
universal respect, and the genei’al confidence and attachment, of 
his subjects ; he leaves to his son a well-established Government 
and an honoured name ; and, in England itself, the very organs 
of democratic feeling and opinion are seen strewing the flowers of 
their honest panegyric on his tomb. And why ? The answer is 
brief hut emphatic ; because he said what he meant, and did what 
he said. Doubtless his political education had been better than 
men thought, and had left deeper traces upon him ; but his unos- 
tentatious sincerity was his treasure ; it was “ the barrel of meal 
that wasted not, the cruse of oil that did not fail.” 

And now, in drawing towards a conclusion of this Letter and with 
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not in this pamphlet, that my letters are hut a part of a covert 
scheme cherished by England for obtaining territorial acquisitions 
in the Afediterranean at the expense of the Two Sicilies. 

As to the first of these imputations, I have already stated 
that mere rigour on the i)art of the Neapolitan Government* 
would not have induced me to break silence. As to the cases 
whicli arc quoted by \vay of retaliation, the difierence between 
England and Naples is not that mischiefs and abuses are never 
found here and always there. We do not claim infallibility for our 
Government at home, much less for some forty or fifty Colonial 
Governors scattered over the world. The difference is this : that 
when a public officer in the British dominions is suspected of 
abusing authority, any pej-son who sets himself to expose such mis- 
conduct may proceed in his task without hindrance and without fear, 
without being dogged by the police, without being treated as an 
enemy to the Tlirone and to public order, without being at a loss 
to find channels through which to bring the facts before the com- 
munity at large, or means of full, rigid, and impartial inquiry ; 
without being told what no public officer high or low would dare, 
even if he were unhappily so inclined, to say —that things like these, 
even if true, ought not to be made known. On the contrary, he 
who tracks the misconduct of public men into its hiding places, 
and holds it up to the general view, is looked upon in this country 
by the community at large, without the slightest distinction of 
party, Tory, Whig, or Eadical, not as its disturber, but as its 
benefactor. 

Now, although I am tempted to show by detailed remarks how in- 
appropriate wmuld be any attempt at comparison between the cases 
cited against England and my allegations against the Government of 
Naples, I feel that I ought not to encumber and prolong this con- 
troversy with matter belonging to a separate inquiry. I shall only 
therefore observe that I think the writer has mixed together cases 
of very different merits and bearings ; one of them I shall not 
attempt to criticise, as proceedings may, it is said, take place upon 
it at an early date, while another must tell directly against him, 
since the nobleman to whom he imputes misconduct has actually 
been removed fi’om office, and the third, as I believe, is wholly 

* Page 8. 
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frivolous ; finally, accidental instances of rigour, especially at tlic 
remoter points of a diversified and extended cinjiire, constitnlc a 
delinquency very diOcrent indeed from that ndncli 1 have imputed 
to the Government of Naples, and that a reference to them, 
however important in itself, must not he allowed to draw us oil 
from the question under consideration, ^^'hatever these eases he, 
there are in England the means of free oxjiosnre, full puhlic con- 
sideration, and fair trial : will the ajiologist allord us those means 
in Naples ? 

Again, as to the imputation of territorial aims in the IMeditcr- 
ranean, any man who has a knowledge of English feeling and opinion 
must he aware that they now really run in a diametric^ally opjio- 
site direction. The prevalent, and the increa.'^ingly ])rcvalent, dis- 
position of this country is against territorial aggrandi/'ement. We 
can take no credit for this disimsition, which 1 hoj)e to sec widened, 
deepened, and confirmed from year to year ; for we have smarted 
before, and arc smarting bitterly at this moment, for having 
omitted to take more cflbcUial securities against those tendencies 
to an extension of frontier, which are almost certain to o])eratc 
if unchecked, where a civilised Power and an expansive race are 
brought into contact with an aboriginal population. The policy 
of England does not allow her to derive one farthing from her 
colonial dependencies. Many of them, those in the Mediterra- 
nean particularly, maintained for objects not properly colonial, 
put her to heavy charge, and nothing is so unlikely as that she 
should be seized with a passion for adding to their number. Tliat 
course and tendency of opinion to which I have referred is indeed 
founded upon motives much higher than those of mere ])arsimony 
or thrift, and is allied to influences which among us are of very 
deep and powerful operation. We begin to Icxirn and feel, that 
mere tendtorial possession is not the secret of wealth and power; 
that colonization, which at no time has been more in favour among 
us, has other and nobler aims ; that the desire to build national 
greatness on enlarged range of dominion has been a fertile source 
of war, dissension, bloodshed, and of consequent weakness and 
poverty to nations. 

We have entered upon a new career, that of free and unrestricted 
exchange, so far as lies in our power to promote i ' ‘ , 
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si.ttirtD'i of the world, I'or tiip nnrietit KtrliV of torritorifil acquisi- 
tion w,- «r.> lahourin^. 1 trust ;ut(l hcliovt', to substitute another, u 
penn'ful .nnd n fnitcM-iial strife among nations, tlie honest and tiic 
noble r,'H‘e of industry and art. For the contention wliicli desolated 
the faeeni the world, in wbb'h whatever one party gained tl)C other 
mn-t needs lo-e, nnd whieh eonnnonly was attended for both alike 
with misehiefs (hiring the struggle that execeded tlu; whole value 
of the prire, Euglaud now hopes and labours to substitute another 
rivalry, in whieh (he gains of one are not the losses of another, in 
whieh every eompetitor may he a conqueror, in which every sue- 
('ess achieved in one ('ouutry implies and requires more or less of 
eorrosjumdiug triumphs in another, and which, in lieu of desolat- 
ing tlie surface of the earth, makes it smile with the wealth and 
<:Iorv of nature and of art. and (com with every frift that a hounti- 
fid Creator has ordained for (he ('omfort or (he use of man. Such, 
if I know anything of iliem, are the view.- and machinations, such 
the labours .and (lie hn])es of Fngland. I trust wc shall never ho 
drawn aside from them by any eloquence, however seductive, by 
any schonu’, hnwevt'r plansihle, that would send ns forth into the 
world as armed evamrolists of freedom ; nnd this from the deep 
conviction, that no heavier blow than our compliance with sncli 
pnqects could he inflicted on that sacred canso. And if it be true 
that, at periods now long jiast, England has had her full share of 
influence in stimulating by her exnnpile the martial struggles of 
the world, may she likewise he forward, now and hereafter, to 
show that she has profited by the heavy lessons of experience, and 
to he — if, indeed, in the designs of Providence, she is elected to 
that oflicc — the standard-bearer of the nations upon the fruitful 
paths of peace, industry, and commerce. 

To sum up all. The execrable practices carried on by incni- 
bers and agents of the Neapolitan Government, if they were 
before unknown to its heads, arc now at least brought to their 
knowledge, and they themselves must have some idea with what 
feelings the statement of them has been received in Europe. 

The case lias come to this point: that either the Neapolitan 
Government should separate from these hideous iniquities, or 
else the question would arise, Is it just or wise to give countenance 
and warrant to the doctrine of those who teach that kings and 
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tlicir governments arc tlic natural enemies of man, tlic tyrants 
over his body, and the contamhiators of his soul ? And if we 
thought not, then every state in liiuropc, every public man, no 
matter what his party or his coloiir, every member of the gi’cat 
family of Christendom whose heart heats for its welfare, should, 
by declaring his sentiments on every fitting occasion, separate 
himself from such a government, and decline to recognise the 
smallest moral partnership or kin with it, until the huge mountain 
of crime which it has reared shall have been levelled with the dust. 

If the change can he wrought by the influence of opinion, it is 
well. But wrought it must and will he, and the sooner the more 
easily. As time flows on, and new sores form upon a sufiering 
community, necessity will hut grow more urgent, and opportunity 
more narrow, the pain of the process sharper, and its profit less 
secure. 

And now I have done ; have uttered, as I hope, my closing 
word. These pages have been written without any of those op- 
portunities of personal communication with NcapoliPms, which, 
twelve months ago, I might have enjoyed. They have been 
written in the hope that by thus making through the press, rather 
than in another mode, that rejoinder to the Neapolitan reply 
which was doubtless due from me, I might still, as far as de- 
pended on me, keep the question on its true ground, as one not of 
politics hut of morality, and not of England hut of Christendom 
and of mankind. Again I express the hope that this may he my 
closing word. I express the hope that it may not become a hard 
necessity to keep this controversy alive until it reaches its one 
only possible issue, which no power of man can permanently inter- 
cept : I express the hope, that while there is time, while there is 
quiet, while dignity may yet he saved in showing mercy, and in 
the blessed work of restoring Justice to her seat, the Goveni- 
ment of Naples may set its hand in earnest to the work of real 
and searching, however quiet and unostentatious, reform ; that 
it may not become unavoidable to reiterate these appeals from the 
hand of power to the one common heart of mankind ; to produce 
those painful documents, those harrowing descriptions, which 
might be supplied in rank abundance, of which I have scarcely 
given the faintest idea or sketch, and which, if they were laid from 
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time to time before the world, would bear down like a deluge 
every effort at apology or palliation, and would cause all that 
has recently been made known to be forgotten and eclipsed in 
deeper horrors yet ; lest the strength of offended and in^gnant 
humanity should rise up as a giant refi-eshed with vine, and, while 
sweeping away these abominations from the eye of Heaven, should 
sweep away along with them things pure and honest, ancient, 
venerable, salutary to mankind, crowned with the glories of the 
past, and still capable of bearing future fruit. 

6, Carlton Gardens, London, 

Jan. 29, 1852, 


THE END. 


rniNTi-.i) in- m'. ci.oivr.'i am> fo.v.’. 
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ADDRESS. 


My Friends, 


Understanding that it is usual for those who 
preside at your meetings on Saturday evenings to address to 
you some remarks, I have thought I could not choose a 
more fit subject than tliat, which is at present perhaps more 
than any other upon the minds of Englishtnen, I mean the 
disti’ess of our fellow-countrymen in the cotton districts, 
together with the topics which it naturally suggests to the 
mind. 

And first I shall present to you a rude, but I hope a 
tolerably accurate, outline of the facts. 

The bulks of the cotton manufacture of this country is 
carried on in a region comprised within twenty-seven of those 
Poor Law Districts, which we terra Unions. Their population 
is somewhat be3"ond two millions : and the rated value of that 
portion of their property which is subject to rates, is above 
five millions and a half. 

Certain portions of the cotton manufacture are, however, 
carried on beyond the limits of this area : the most con- 
siderable of those outljdng portions probably is in Glasgow ; 
and others vary in amount down to the scattered factories 
such as that at Mold in our neighbourhood. The diminu- 
tion of trade in these secondary districts, and the loss of 
weekly wages, must have been quite as great as in the main 
region, in proportion to the numbers usually emploj^ed. The 
distress would however generallj' be less severe in proportion, 
as the disti’ict may be less exclusively dependent on the cotton 
industry. Yet even in these places much has been suffered, and 
much has been done ; at Mold, for example, where the owners 
of the mill now closed have, I believe, been most liberal in 
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giving assistance to their hands; and in Glasgow a single firm, 
that of Messrs. Finlay, has, I am informed, been supporting 
from its own funds its workpeople now unemployed, at a weekly 
charge representing twelve thousand pounds a year. Upon 
the whole, we shall pi-obably not go far wrong in adding to 
the figures yielded us by' the great Lancashire and Cheshire, 
but mainly Lancashire, district, one-tenth for the outlying 
disti’icts, so far as contraction of trade and loss of wages are 
concerned, and from one-tenth to one-twentieth, so far as 
I'egards actual want, and the necessity for continual or 
special aid. 

The number of persons employed in the cotton manufac- 
ture of the whole country appears to be little, if at all, short 
of four hundred thousand. Of these one-half, equal to four- 
eighths, or two hundred thousand, are at present wholly un- 
employed. 'I’hree-eighths, or thereabouts, are on short time, 
employed, that is to say, on less than six days in the week. 
Less than one-eighth, less than fifty thousand out of four 
hundred thousand, appear to be fully employed. 

The loss of weekly' wages for this population is about 
JS150,000, or at the rate of nearly eight millions a year. 
When to this we add by estimate the loss of wages in trades, 
directly subsidiary to the cotton manufacture, and dependent 
on its extent, the loss of rent to the owners of houses and 
cottages, the loss of profit to the capitalist, and to the classes 
of tradesmen directly concerned in supplying the workpeople 
with the commodities they consume, if I say we take these 
items into account without pursuing the remoter branches of 
the question, it is I think impossible to place the loss to the 
country at less than twelve millions a year, and it is probably 
a good deal more. 

But, even at this moderate estimate, such a loss tells in a 
sensible degree on the revenue of the State. Upon the 
average, it may be roughly stated that each man in this 
country contributes towards the public revenue about one- 
eighth part of his income. - The best paid of the working 
classes are lai’ge consumers of commodities charged with 
duty : and as these commodities are the comforts, or what 
may in a qualified sense be termed the luxiuics of the 
working man, and not the necessaries of his life, it is upon 
tliem that the loss of wages firstand principally falls: though 
the void is to some small extent filled up by his living for 
a time on his savings, and on the proceeds of articles which 



he can turn into inoncv. t'poji iIk* wlinlo. 1 think that ilu’ 
present anmnil rate of to iho rownuo, in consciiiicncc of 
the cotton fainini', is a million and a half, or tlu'reabouts : 
and that the actmd loss for the current financial year, during 
\^hich the distress has heeti growing u)) to what, as wo fondly 
trust, is its maximum, will he more than a million ; that is 
to say. that on the dlstof March next, vdu'n our aciounts 
arc made up. the Mxolufptcr «ill he i)ooror by over a milliou 
of uionoy. thau hut for the cotton famine, it would have 
boon. 

I have spoken of the niimhors out of emjdoyment : but 
of cnirhe. the nuud)ors in want of aid are considerably 
greater. Sonic, of the workers are members of families 
whore the father, or some other inemher or members of the 
family, have other sources ol employment or of support. 
l)Ul, against any deduction on this account, a much larger 
addition is to bo made, on account of those persons belong- 
ing to the families of ilu* work-people themselves, by whom 
no wages are earned ; the very young, the old, the inlirni. 
and those who find their employment in the cares of the 
household. 

Accordingly wc find that in the district of the twenty- 
seven Unions, the number of jversons receiving out-donr 
Poor Law Relief is about 9.')0,()00, and the number who 
without receiving any Poor Law ndief, receive relief from 
Charitable Funds is 190,000; together, 4-10,000. To this 
number additions arc to be made on two accounts: 

First. For work-people siqiporled, while out of work, in 
various cases, with a noble munificence, by their employers 
themselves ; 

Second. For the outlying districts ; 
and, taking these additions into view, I think we must place 
the total of persons thrown into destitution by the cotton 
famine, in round numbers, at half a million. 

So much for the numbers of the distressed. 

Now let us consider what has been, and is being, done for 
them. 

When, in the summer and early autumn, every week 
added rapidly and largely to the number of mills in part or 
entirely closed, and want came to be largely and severely felt, 
there were two, or indeed three, temporary obstacles which 
may have unduly kept down the measure of relief. One 
was the difficulty of organizing, at short notice, a machinery 
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equal to the work of regularly supplying the sudden demand 
of thousands and tens of thousands, without, -at the same 
time incuriing enormous waste, and giving direct encourage- 
ment to fraud. 

The second was the' noble independence of the people 
themselves, who w'ere unwilling either to cast themselves 
upon charity, or to exercise that right of resort to the Poor 
La\Y which, although it is a right, is nevertheless, for the 
able-bodied man an extreme one. and one never to be exer- 
cised without pain to a manly and well-constituted mind. 

The third was an excusable timidity, which seems here 
and there to have affected the administrators of relief: 
Boards of Guai’dians not always learning in a moment that 
an extraordinary calamity required an unusual freedom in 
the measures for meeting it , and some managers of chari- 
table funds, alarmed at comparing the amount of voluntary 
subscriptions, as it then stood, wdth the demands of the 
coming wdnter, and not yet having faith enough in the 
ability and will of the nation to administer by spontaneous 
bounty to this great distress. 

All this was to be expected, and cannot be blamed. But 
from such causes, the pressure of suffering was, it may be 
feared, in some places sharpened for a time : and a lady, 
blessed with large means, and more richly blessed in a dis- 
position to use them largely, I mean Miss Bui’dett Coutts, 
having forwarded a munificent contribution, wisely expressed . 
her w’ish, that the whole of it might be laid out at once. We 
must all, at all times, meet the real and essential wants of 
-the present, before I'esening anj-thing for the future. At 
that time, of which I now speak, in one most distressed 
Union, the rate of M'eekly relief w'as not in all, I believe, 
more than about thirteen pence a-head, per man, woman, and 
child taken together. All this has steadily improved. In- 
telligent benevolence, most of all in the district itself, has 
supplied both the machinei'y and the means. The average 
rate of out-door Poor Law Relief, which was before the 
distress Is. per head, per week, is now nearly Is. 6d. 
The funds of the Poor Law are expended, in the Lancashire 
and Cheshire district, at a weekly rate equal to more than 
a million per annum ; or about five shillings in the pound 
on the rateable property, after deducting that portion 
of it, from which, in the present circumstances, rates cannot 
be collected. “ The total weekly expenditure by Guardians 
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and by Committees of Charity in the twenty-seven Unions 
is £48,547,”=!= and this sum 3'ields to each receiver of 
relief, on an average, within a fraction of two shillings 
per head. In addition to this, the Executive Committee 
has distributed 4,734 Bales of clothing, each bale on an 
average equal to one cubic yard ; nor are we to forget 
that besides this great river of bounty, manj' little streams 
are also flowing through private channels, and each and 
all of them bearing consolation with them as they flow. 
Now, looking to this amount of two shillings a-head, 
aided a little in many cases with supplies in kind, I, for one, 
think as follows. Though, for the sake of our noble-minded 
fellow-countrymen, we might all wish it were much more, yet 
looking to the nature of tlie case, and to the absolute 
necessity, for the permanent welfare of the whole commu- 
nity, of preserving something of a due relation between the 
state of the independent labourer and that of the receiver of 
relief, the present rate ought to be regarded as sufficient and 
satisfactory. And we have the pleasure of hearing, from 
the report of Mr. Farnall, a most able gentleman, appointed 
by Mr. Villiers to act in the district on behalf of the Poor 
Law Board, that “ neither he himself, nor the Executive 
Committee, have received any complaints from the poor of 
insufficiency of relief or charitable aid.” 

So much for the amount of the relief : the prospect is 
certainly no worse as to its duration. In the first place there 
is some small reason to hope, that the high-water maik, so 
to call it, of the distress maj' have been reached. At any 
rate, so far as the receivers of aid from the Poor Law are 
concerned, there was in the week ending December Gth, a 
diminution in their numbers of more than two thousand ; 
and ihis was followed, in the week ending December 13th, 
the latest period up to which I have obtained accounts, by a 
further diminution, amounting to 3,443. 

As respec.s the Poor Law, Parliament has wisely given to 
the distressed Parishes and Unions three auxiliary powers, 
which come successively into action as the burden of he 
rates may increase; 1 — the power to the Parish, when its rates 
reach a certain point, of obtaining aid from the Union : 
S — the power to the Union of borrowing monej' to a limited 
extent on the security of future rates : 8 — the power of 
calling in uid the whole rateable projicrty of the county. 

• J'rorn information suiiplied liy Air, t'amall. 


\ 
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On Ihn other hand, as regards the Cliaiitable Funds, noth- 
ing l ut a little time, and the admirable means of publicity 
supjilicd by tlie nmspnpcr press, have been required. The 
Charitable Committees in the different neighbourhoods are 
spending X'^5,000 per week ; but the Executive Committee 
at the centre was receiving, from the 0th to the 20th of this 
month, which is the latest information I have been able to 
obtain, above £7,000 a day. Speaking of public and general 
subscriptions, and of the district of the twenty-seven Unions, 
it would appear that they amount at this tirne to more than 
£1,200,000 ; we may safely assume (but this is a mere 
opinion) that the machinery now in operation will raise this 
sum to £1,500,000; whereas the sum hitherto expended must 
fall short of one-half the amount actually raised, so that we may 
look forward with cheerfulness, in the absence of any new and 
great calamity, to the remainder of the winter. It seems to 
be the opinion of the best informed, that, under the operation 
of the I’rovidential laws, which regulate supply and demand 
both for materials and for manufactures, there will probably 
exist in the month of March a state of things which will 
bring about a small but stable revival of trade and employ- 
ment. Should the dreadful and sanguinary war, which 
desolates America, and throws the surplus of its curses upon 
Eurojie, be brought to a close, a further great and early 
relief might be expected ; but in any case the benevolent 
administrators of the public bounty will, it may be trusted, 
meet the Spring with some considerable remainder of funds 
in their hands. A remainder, however, which may be less, 
and under no circumstances is likely to be more, than must 
be required in order partially to repair the consequences of 
this wide-spread and long continued desolation. 

And now, my fiiends, I have done with figures. Let us 
think a little of the meaning, of which in this case figures 
are so full. 

The first thoughts, which they carry to the mind, are sad 
and painful enough. We see the silent inroads of sorrow 
into many a happy home ; care gathering on the brow ; the 
sickness of hoi:e deferred ; the gradual exhaustion of the 
stove laid up by the double-action of honest toil and intelli- 
<reut forethought; the disappeai’ance, one by one, of the 
comforts that make home seem like home ; tlie vdthholding 
of what is needful, first from the strong, and afterwards from 
the weakly and the sick ; the mother nursing her baby at 



her breast while hunger is ijupovorishing her own blood ; nil 
the painful stages of that crushing process, which carries a 
population, step by stop, from abundance into want. 

But there is a brighter side to the picture. Nothing is 
more ennobling to man, in whatever rank, than sorrow 
nobl}' borne. And if ever there was a soitow nobly borne, 
surely this is one. Aye more : for in general we think it 
much to see one here and there, one out of several, bear his 
afflictions well, but here is affliction well and manfully 
endured by thousands, hy masses of men, of men and 
women, of young and old. No murmuring against the 
dispensations of God ; no coinjdaining against men ; no 
envious comparison of their case with tlie case of their em- 
ployers ; no discontent with the (TovernmonI or with the 
Laws ; an universal and unbroken reverence for public 
order ; under a homely or even a rough exterior, a true 
delicacy, a true loftiness of sentiment; an unwillingness to 
be burdensome, a willingness to sullbr patiently, a willingness 
to turn sufleriug to account in more frequent and more 
crowded resort to divine worship, and to make an enforced 
leisure profitable, by going back to the discipline of boyhood, 
and gaining once more the first elements of forgotten know- 
ledge; all these things present a noble picture, instructive to us 
all. A picture which may leave us belter, if we lay to heart its 
lessons, or may leave us worse if, with the eye of indifference, 
we turn away from them ; but which can hardl}', after we 
have seen it, leave us as we were. A picture intended for 
us all to look upon, and all to learn from ; for if cotton has 
done this for the men of Lancashire, cotton is but the instru- 
ment in the hand of God, and He can find some other 
instmment with which to do it for us, when He sees that we 
need the lesson and can profit by it. A picture, let me add, 
such as I know not what country or what class has presented 
or would present, except this class in this country of ours, 
were the like weight and sweep of calamity to descend 
upon it. 

One thing we have, however, especially to wish for our 
suffering fellow-countrymen : it is that as they have thus 
bravely begun and continued, so they may persevere unto 
the end. They may have new forms of trial before them, 
one in particular. They have passed from the condition of 
,^8“ laboui’ers, to that of receivers of relief ; and this 
hey have done with no diminution, but with an increase of 
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respect and honour. They will, we hope, pass back again, 
and may it be soon, from the condition of receivers of relief 
to that of high paid labourers. But this they cannot do at 
once. state of things is pretty certain to arrive, in which 
the range of prices, on which wages must depend, will be 
such as to enable their employers, or such of their employers' 
as only bend and do not break beneath the storm, to offer 
low^ W'ages ; but not such as to enable them to offer high ones. 

“ Now' when that period arrives, the employers' will, on 
their side, have every motive to resume work as soon as 
possible. The markets ibr goods will have been effectually 
relieved, if not swept clean, by the long suspension ; there 
will be the desire to obtain some profit, however small, upon 
fixed capital lying dead ; there w’ill also be the desire (I 
speak now of economical considerations only,) to lighten the 
pressuie of poor’s rates, and to obtain rents for cottages. At 
the first moment then, when they can, we may reckon that 
very many employers will be anxious to get to work with the 
prospect of very reduced profits : but reduction of profits 
will not enable them to attempt it, unless, for the time, 
wages be reduced also.”* 

To accept these low wages, to commence again the work- 
man's career on a reduced and contracted footing, will be a 
new form of trial, and of sharp trial to the population at 
present unemployed ; may they meet it as duty and not as 
pride would prompt them, and may it be their last. 

Now let us look away from the actual sufferers themselves, 
to the immense amount of Christian charity, of true brotherly 
love, that this visitation has been the means of creating and 
calling into action. 

In ihe mere amount of the piivate subscriptions, I do not 
know that there is much to boast of. A country with an aggre- 
gate income, in the throe kingdoms, of betw'een five and six 
hundred millions a year, with an income subject to income 
tax, and thus representing in the main the upper and middle 
class, of betw'een two and three hundred millions a year, ' 
ought not to think much of raising a million or two by sub- 
scription, of course I mean without staiwing the other and 
ordinarv calls of benevolence, to meet a great and an extra- 
ordinary distress. But, were we able to examine what I may 
call the anatomy of this subscription, we should find that 

* The passage within inverted commas has been added since the 
delivery of the address. 
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it is composed of various elements, that in its great sum 
total is contained many a widow's mile, many a noble offer- 
ing, for which only strict self-denial could have supplied the 
means, which has proceeded from a large heart, and which 
has made that heart, in and by the act of sacrifice, larger 
still. And again, in all true giving, there is something 
better than the gift. How many a conscience may this 
calamity have awakened to see the duty and the privilege of 
ministering to the wants of others ! How many an ice- 
bound spirit may, for the fii'st time, have begun to melt in 
this great furnace of allliction ! Think above all of those 
who have been called upon to give, not their money only, nor 
their prayers only, but their personal service, their toil by 
day, tlieir thoughts by night ujion a wakeful pillow, studying 
bow to encounter the sorrow and the suffering which they 
have seen rising like a deluge everywhere around them, and 
threatening to overwhelm them : sucii there are, and they 
may be counted by the hundred or the thousand ; they will 
earn, perhaps, neither gold nor praise, but greater than 
these is their reward. 

There are, however, some parts of this subscription, that 
require a word of no'tice. Lancashire and Cheshire, besides 
bearing the legal burden upon rateable property, will be 
found, I apprehend, to have contributed, in various forms, 
considerably over half-a-million. It is yet more gratifying 
to see how our fellow-subjects, in the remote dominions of 
the Cro-ira. especially, i think, from some of the Australian 
Colonies, have sent munificent gifts to our labourers in their 
want. They have shown that the spaces which separate us, 
however \videly, on the surface of the earth, cannot effectually 
diride hearts that are knit together. There are many gifts 
that would well deserve notice, if time permitted. Two I 
cannot pass over. It is most of all to be remembered by tis 
with gratitude, that France, herself sufiering under a similar, 
though less widely extended risitation, and America, in ims 
her agony of mortal conflict, have generously aided the iunas 
for the reh'ef of Lancashire distress. Surely, my naenas. 


when we see these things, we may presutce to nec'e taat 
there is not quite so much of wrath, mahee, and 
between nation and nation, as we are sometime^ ' 


suppose. 

• Vrithin the last fifteen years- three great ea_? 
estraordinarv- description have befai/en tee Fm. 
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respect and honour. They will, we hope, pass back again, 
and may it be soon, from the condition of receivers of relief 
to that of high paid labourers. But this they cannot do at 
once. A state of things is pretty certain to arrive, in which 
the range of prices, on which wages must depend, -nill be 
such as to enable their employers, or such of their employers' 
as only bend and do not break beneath the storm, to offer 
low wages ; but not such as to enable them to offer high ones. 

“ Now when that period anaves, the employers will, on 
their side, have every motive to resume work as soon as 
possible. The markets for goods will have been effectually 
relieved, if not swept clean, by the long suspension ; there 
wall be the desire to obtain some profit, however small, upon 
fixed capital lying dead ; there will also be the desire (I 
speak now of economical considerations only,) to lighten the 
pressuie of poor’s rates, and to obtain rents for cottages. At 
the first moment then, when they can, we may reclion that 
very many employers wall be anxious to get to work with the 
prospect of very reduced profits : but reduction of profits 
will not enable them to attempt it, unless, for the time, 
w'ages be reduced also.”* 

To accept these low wages, to commence again tlie work- 
man's career on a reduced and contracted footing, will be a 
new form of trial, and of sharp trial to the population at 
present unemployed : may they meet it as duty and not as 
pride would prompt them, and may it be their last. 

Now let us look away from the actual sufferers themselves, 
to the immense amount of Christian charity, of true brotherly 
love, that this visitation has been the means of creating and 
calling into action. 

In the mere amount of the piivate subscriptions, I do not 
know' that there is much to boast of. A country wdth an aggre- 
gate income, in the three kingdoms, of between five and six 
hundred millions a year, with an income subject to income 
tax, and thus representing in the main the upper and middle 
class, of betw'een two and three hundred millions a year, ' 
ought not to think much of raising a million or two by sub- 
scription, of course 1 mean without standng the other and 
ordinary calls of benevolence, to meet a gioal and an extra- 
ordinary distress. But, were we able to examine what I may 
call the anatomy of this subscription, we should find that 

* Tlie passage within inverlort cominns has been ndfled sineo ilio 
(IcHvory of the address. 
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it is composed of various elements, that in its great sum 
total is contained many a widow's mite, many a noble oller- 
ing, for whicli only strict self-denial eonld liav(' supplied tlie 
means, which has proreeded from a large heart, and which 
has made that heart, in and by the act of sacrifice, largcw 
still. And again, in all true giving, tlaue is something 
better than the gift. How many a conscience may ihia 
calamity have awakened to .see the diity and the prisiiego of 
ministering to the wants of others! How many an ice- 
bound spirit may, for the tii-'t time, have begun to melt in 
this gre.at furnace of aiHiction ! Tliink above idl of thoso 
who luue been called upon to give, not tbeir money only, nor 
their prayens only, but their peisonal service, their toil by 
day, their thoughts by night nj)on a wakeful pillow, studying 
how to encounter the sorrow and the snUi-ring wliich lliey 
have seen rising lik*- a deluge everywiiejo aionnd ihein, luiil 
threatening to overwhelm them : sncii there are, and they 
may be counted by tlie bundled or the ihouMind ; iliey v,i)) 
earn, perhaps, neither gold nor piaise, but gi eater limn 
these is thrir reward. 


There are, however, ‘•oine parts of this ‘•iib-crijition, fh?/t 
require a word of no'uie. Lanca'-hire and Che'-iiite, be'ides 
bearing the k-g.d burden tifjon rate.able jirojK-Tiy, will be 
found. I approi'cnd, to have <ojitribut/d, in vaiioue fome, 
considerably over lialf-a-rniliion. It i*- yet moje 
to see how our fellow in th'' rofii'tU; /lominiou' oi 
the Crov-Ti. e-y^'ciilly, J ihink. from ‘•omo of the Au'tr.'dian 
Colonies, have ‘^ent munificent gift- to our lebour^r-. in tii'-ir 
want. Iney have i-hov.n that the -p-a/X' v,hu)j u\, 

however widelv. on the '•urfae/ of tlie eanh, f'lriu'jt cfi'-etually 
(hvide h-eertj that ar-.- knit to-tyther, 'i /;e/e are many gibe 
that T-.o-ald vr.ri! ce-en-.- notie/;. if time y.rifsi*^f/L Tv.o / 
cannot r-t.— over. 
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the first was the Irish Famine ; the second was the Indian 
Mutiny ; the third is the Lancashire Distress. The first of 
these has led to an immense improvement in the state of Ire- 
land, especially in the condition of the mass of the people. 
The second, by the changes of which it has been the occasion, 

• has left British India with brighter prospects than it had 
ever before enjoyed. May we not hope that the third also 
wdll come to be remembered in future times, not for its 
inflictions only during its passage, but for the good it wifi 
have left behind it ; for both the good it will have revealed, 
and the good it will have done? This question opens a 
wide field. I will not speculate on the subject of our future 
supply of cotton, which is to me at present an obscure one.' 
But I will say a few words upon matters connected with our 
internal economy as a people. 

First and foremost, I think there is no doubt that this 
vast calamity will tend to unite together in closer harmony, 
union, and affection, all classes of the nation. Our laws 
and established order, which have stood such a strain, and 
stood it so well, will be more than ever valued. Persons of 
rank and wealth, devoting their time and care to this work 
of relief, are by all such acts binding together effectually tlie 
hearts of men. The zeal and devotion of the clergy have, 

I believe, been beyond all praise; and the support and con- 
solation they have administered, beyond all price. I speak 
of what I happen to know best ; but I do not doubt that 
like testimony can be rendered by others to the labours of 
other ministers of religion. The admirable conduct of the 
suffering workpeople cannot be sufficiently acknowledged by 
any passing tribute of mere words : it must surely tend to 
increase the confidence reposed in them by other classes of 
society ; nor can I refrain from repeating here, what I have 
said elsewhere, and expressing my hope that, whenever again 
the time ai-rives for considering the question of the franchise, 
that conduct will be favourably and liberally remembered. 
But they, like all of us, have lessons to leam. One lesson, 
which I hope tliey will learn and learn largely, is the duty 
and value of forethought, and the necessity of laying by, 
when they can, out of their resources, for the evil day. I do 
not think that the better paid portion of the labouring class 
of this country have as yet sufficiently perceived how much 
a wise forethought, e.xhibited in savings, coutilbutcs not only 
to tlieir comfort, but to their influence and to their independ- 
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ence. Lancashire has been in this respect a-head of some 
parts of tlie country; but 1 hope I do not presume too much 
in giving an opinion that even Lancashire was not where 
she ought to be. For those who prefer to choose an inde- 
pendent investment of their money, this country offers a 
greater freedom and choice of such investments than any 
other in the world. For those who act chiefly under the 
advice of .friends, employers, and superiors, the old Savings’ 
Banks have long afforded a well-known and most extensively 
useful depository, to receive what they can spare. For those 
who desire to have the most direct assurance that the State 
can give them of the absolute safety of their earnings, and who 
also wish, as many Englishmen in all classes do wish, to 
keep the knowledge of their affairs as much as possible to 
themselves, the Legislature has provided the Post-office 
Savings’ Banks ; and the public has already shown that it 
attaches a great value to these recent institutions. It is true 
that the local Postmaster, himself bound to secres 3 % knows 
the deposits he receives ; but so does the rich man’s Banker, 
and the Postmaster so far acts as Banker for the classes on 
whose behalf these Banks have been established. I feel the 
more anxious to recommend earnestly the habit of fore- 
thought, because it appears to me, so far as I can learn, that 
the savings of the labouring class of the community, during 
the last twenty years, have scai’cely, or up to a very recent 
time had scarcely, increased in proportion to the increased 
means of saving afforded them by their improved usages. 

Again, I believe, that all those who pass together as com- 
panions through this period of suffering, will, among other 
advantages learn from it an increased respect for one another. 
The growth of this sentiment has been happily observable, 
as far as I can learn, in late years. It is the right of the 
labouring man to get the best price he can for his labour. 
The State has long ago ceased to impose any restrictions on 
the exercise of that right. Each man is entitled to judge 
for himself, at what price he will sell his labour. Any 
number of persons, being independent, may, if they please, 
combine together to withhold their labour from the market 
at any price dess than that they choose to set upon it. But 
they can have no right to deny to others what they claim for 
themselves : they who think fit to sell labour dearer, can 
have no right to interfere with others that are disposed to 
sell it cheaper, any more than a butcher who sells meat in 
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his shop at eight-pence, has a right to interfere with another 
who intends to sell at seven-pence half-penny. The free ac- 
knowledgement in every form, by each man, of the rights 
of every other man, lies at the very heart and root of what 
we term civilisation. 

Now let us consider, my friends, for a while, before we 
close, what civilisation is, of which we hear so much. 

When we speak of cirilisation, we do not mean the com- 
mand of man over matter, or his achievements in the world 
of speculation. We do not mean railways, or telegraphs, or 
machinery in any of its wonderful developments, or che.ij) 
postage, or a cheap and free press, or traversing the ocean 
with voyages so quick, safe, and punctual, that they seem lo 
serve the purpose of a bridge, or that marvellous art which 
enables us to purchase lively portraits of our family and friends 
for a few shillings or even a few pence. We do not mean 
ingenuity and beauty in design, cheapness and convenience 
and durability in production. We do not mean splendid 
edifices, noble statuary or paintings, or success in embodying 
what is beautiful, that great ornament and delight of life, in 
all or any of the brandies of fine art. We do not in a word 
mean industrial, commercial, or material progress, even if 
of the very best kind, and if carried to the very liiglii'st 
degree that it has been or shall be given to man to reach. 
All these, in their several degrees, are among the tokens of 
some stage of civilisation already reached ; they are the fruit 
which as a good healthy tree it bears ; tlicy are helps, uhn, 
towards its further advancement. But they arc not civilisa- 
tion itself. Civilisation resides in man himself, and nowhere 


else. It lies in the strengthening of his facultie.s, it lies yet 
more in clearing and raising his convictions, it lies in tlic 
refinement of his tastes, it lies most of all in the 
improvement of the practical habits of his life. Jf you 
show me two mechanics : if one of them is gifted with 
abilities in his trade which make him, during one jnu't of 
the week, the envy of his fellow- workmen and the wonder ol 
his employer, but" is also cursed with a vice which, for the 
rest of the week, yields up liis body and •soul to the hniiid^ 
influence of drink, and makes his home the .-cciic not ot 


comfort but of desolation; the other is a fan- average wori.- 
man, capable of no high e.vcellonce with lii'- hand--, cjuniiv-.' 
dnilv perhaps but half the wago of hi-; iihler eomnide, fait 
yet constantly set upon tuiTiing to the br-.t nceouni th- 
moderate or .slender gifts with which alone th.- .-Uniighty h.;- 


emlowed him, hooping lii^ honrl hninblo and his both- (ein- 
pcrato, ever studying to ho more and more tnithfii] towards 
his God, more and more helpful towards his family, over 
anxious to maho them also, by j^a'cept if he ran, and at any 
rate by the safe authority of his oxamjde, orderly, diligent, 
modest, and anVetionato, with a good oonscicncc before God 
and man : which 1 ask of those two is the man really 
civilised ? The iirst, with his great powers, is like a slave 
chained to the wheel of civilisation, comj)ollcd to help it 
forward with his hands, but forbidden, by his own obstinate 
and ruinous infirmity, to partake of its refreshing influences : 
he sciTcs at a banquet of which he cannot jiarlake : he is 
like a torch of flaming jiinc. which is a light to othei's, but 
dcvoui-s itself. But in the humble home of his, ]>crha]is des- 
pised, companion, cleanliness and order reign ; husband and 
wife, parents and children, grow in mutual love from day to 
day, every good disposition of each member of the family finds 
a stay and bulwark, and every besetting weakness a rebuke, 
in the right conduct and discipline of the rest : all of them 
learn, by respecting others, to respect also the handiwork of 
God in themselves : good times are not dishonoured by 
excess, and bad times arc cheered partly by the produce of 
forethought in the good, partly also, and always cirecUially, 
by the knowledge that we arc not chastened without a 
pmqiose, and that chastening is but the quickening of the 
fire for better tempering the metal of the man. Leisure, 
such as he may lutve beyond necessary rest, is applied by 
such a man to purify the soul, and to elevate the mind ; 
with the outward freedom secured to him by the laws, corres- 
ponds a yet nobler inward freedom from degrading tendencies. 
In the house of that man, though it bo floored with clay' 
and roofed with straw, the work of civilisation is advancing; 
and he and his family are entitled to their place among both 
its promoters and its products. 

If then, my friends, you ask me where civilisation resides, 
I reply it is in man, and in man only ; but in all 
ranks of men, and sometimes more truly' in the lowliest 
cottage than in the mansions of wealthier persons. Tf you ask 
me in what it consists, I reply that, ajiart from religion, its . 
constituent parts are many, are more than could easily be 
reckoned ; yet some of them may be named, and such are 
these : the love of order in things mental and bodily, per- 
sonal and domestic ; the love of cleanliness ; the love of the 
works of Nature ; the love of things beautiful produced by 
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the ait of man ; the love of courtesy and kindly manners ; 
the love of knowledge, and the sense that it guides us up- 
wards ; the love of our neighbours of every class ; a respect 
for these rights as fully equal to our own, and a respect, not 
for their lights only, hut for their feelings, showing itself in 
small things fully as much as in great ; the love of law, love 
of freedom, love of country, love of the throne and of Her 
who sits upon it, and who is happily to us both the highest 
image of every social and civil blessing, and the first among 
all human agents in procuring and assuring them. 

Now, my friends, civilisation thus regarded, means a great 
blessing, or rather it means an aggregate or collection of 
great blessings. But they are not blessings for which we 
are to wait with folded arms ; they are not blessings like the 
heat and the rain from heaven, or like those minerals 
beneath the surface of the earth, which have contributed so 
largely towards making our country rich and strong : they 
are gifts of Providence indeed, but they belong to that class 
of the gifts of Providence, which are given to us through our 
own exertions, which it is in our power to attain, and which 
it is our own fault if we fail to possess. 

And again, not only are they blessings dependent on the 
agency of man to gain, or on his neglect to lose, but likewise 
they are blessings, and the work of civilisation is a work, in 
the promotion of which wp ah, of ah classes, have our 
share. No station, however high, leleases from the obliga- 
tion ; no station, however humble, excludes from the pleasure 
and the privilege. Those who travel from land to land will 
know that nothing is more readily observable than the 
difference between the masses of the people in one country 
and another, as to the degree of civilisation which the indi- 
viduals composing them have personally attained. Just as 
the national wealth is the sum total of the fruits of all the 
labour, skill, and intellect applied to production, and as the 
hodman at tw'o shillings or half-a-crown a day contributes to 
it no less really than the man of property who founds an 
ironwork, or the engineer w'ho projects and executes a 
railway, or the capitalist who regulates the exchanges of the 
world, so, as respects this higher treasure, it is a treasure 
made up of the joint efforts of the whole community, and 
every one of us is responsible for promoting in his measure 
and degree the work of civilisation. 
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^Moreover wc live \n times when the distribution of the 
shares of this work is ;4radu!\11y attd sensil>ly altering. A 
thousand ycar.s ago. in tlu> days of our l',nglish Alfred, or of 
the yet greater atid more fatuous Charlemagne, the will of 
one man wont far towanls guiding the ronduet and deter- 
mining the destiny of all. Sometimes it wo dd even happen 
that nations or tribes were brought to ha))lism in masses, and 
placed, by baptism, within all the civilising and reforming in- 
fluences of the Christian I'aith and C’hurrh. A gnait French 
writer, I\rontC‘;quicu, observes that, in tin* infancy of political 
society, the prominent m<>n make and tnould the nation, but 
in the maturity of it. the nation makes and moulds (lie 
prominent men. If this was Inic in his day. it is more 
largely true in oui-s ; for more has been dojtc within the last 
two or throe generations towards establishing jiopidar rights 
on a secure basis, towards ]>roviding for their progrcssivi; 
extension, and towards allotting a real .share in the manage- 
raenl of public alTair.s, to the diflerent members of the 
community at large, than had been dotie for tnany centuries 
before. In concurrence with this natural and beneficial 
change, it is liighly ncedftd that the members of classes 
formerly excluded from social power, but now coming to a 
share in its possession, should recollect that societ}' has 
much higher and more extended claims upon them, than it 
had before. •'Whore, uidiapj)ily, slavery prevails, it comes to 
be thought of little consequence, so as the labourer performs 
a certain amount of work, whctlier in other respects ho lives 
the life of a man, or of a boast. But in proportion, as we 
get farther and farther from slavery, ns the personal rights 
of each individual arc more and more jealously guarded by 
the laws, and ns he himself is, by liberal institutions, pro- 
vided with an influence in the maliiug of those laws by' 
which he is to be governed, society is more and more 
entitled to expect from him, along with such mental cultiva. 
tion as he may' bo able to attain, an enlightened conscience, 
a cheerful and steady deference to lawful authority', an, 
honourable sense of independence, an unwillingness to 
become a burden upon others, a clearer view and a fullei 
performance of his duties as a husband, a father, a neigh- 
bour, a parishioner, a juryman, a voter at elections, oi 

whatever else he may be. ,. n 

And all this is no light matter. Huma.n life, rational y 
viewed, is a serious and earnest thing. When the linage 
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our dntj is placed before us, we are sometimes afraid of it, 
and njo tempted to run away from it. It is not to any one 
class of society, believe me, that the feeling is confined 
which makes us think the day no more than sufficient for 
the buidens laid upon it. That which is felt variously 
among otlier classes in other forms, is felt, and veiy 
naturally felt,_ by the labouring classes in its simplest form. 
When they rise in the morning, labour faces them ; and 
when the day closes in, weariness following upon toil, has 
exhausted and depressed them. Yet jmur presence here, 
my friends, to night, shews that this, though it may be true, 
is not the whole truth. • When there is a brave and gallant 
spirit in a man, it commonl}', and in the absence of extra- 
ordinary trials, manages to save something of time, of 
thought, of energy, from the urgent demands of his outer 
life and his bodily wants. There is the blessed rest of 
Sunday, a standing and a speaking witness to the everlasting 
truth that man shall not live by bread alone ; and, on every 
day, the careful gathering of even small fragments of time, 
some of which well-nigh every man, woman, and child, has 
it in his power to gather, will, so it be but steadily and con- 
stantly attended to, and made part of the constant habit of 
our lives, produce in the end not only considerable but even 
surprising results. 

Yet, after all, it must not for a moment be forgotten that 
the one central and effectual element, and the only guarantee, 
of our civilisation, present and future, is to be found in 
Christianity. Individual men, living in a Christian land, 
perhaps not having been roused to a lively interest in Chris- 
tianity themselves, and seeing no direct connection between 
the gospel and many useful discoveries and prosperous 
industi'ies, may think they can fashion a civilisation for 
themselves out of the materials which earth affords, and 
without the trouble of taking into view our relations to the 
world unseen, and to Him who rules in it. Fai- be it from 
me to bring a railing accusation against them ; but I think 
they are mistaken : this world is God’s world by right, and 
ours only by gift and sufferance, and it cannot go well, if we 
tiy. to shut Him out of it. 

But in truth, what we have most to fear is not the preva- 
lence of error of this kind, taking the form of philosophy 
and of system ; it is our own faithlessness, our own selfish- 
ness, our own worldliness, ever drawdng us downward in 
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despite of convictions, which grow weaker and weaker bj 
neglect, and which are at length wholly stifled by the thorns 
and briars of evil habit, growing up into a tangled thicket 
around and over them. It is not erroneous belief that is the 
cause of wide spread ruin, it is the fear of discipline, it is 
the pressure of cares, desires, and appetites, which shut out 
from the mind of the creature the thought of the Creator. 
Many of us have heard read at this solemn season in the 
services of the Church the account of the birth of our Lord 
at Bethlehem. In that account we are told by the Evange- 
list these simple words ; “ and there was no room for them 
in the inn.” What thoughts do these words awaken in the 
mind ? Perhaps the first thought may be this : no wonder 
that, in so great a concourse of people of all ranks coming 
up to be registered for taxing, there should be no room in an 
inn, for the poor and unpi'etending Mother of the Saviour 
to be delivered of her first-born Child. But the second 
thought may be, that the world is like that inn : that amidst 
its pomp and magnificence, amidst the whirl and hurry of 
its business, amidst the ever multiplying devices of its 
ingenuity and triumphs of its enterprise, amidst the crowd 
and pressure of even its neediest inhabitants, there is no 
room for the Saviour of mankind. But upon this thought 
yet another thoiight may follow : the thought that if that 
inn, in respect of its bustle and its turmoil, is like the world 
at large, it is yet more like something else : it is a yet truer 
image of the heart and mind of the individual man, when, 
giving himself over without reserve, whether to his vicious 
indulgences, or to his selfish enjoyments, or to his schemes 
of advancement in the world, or to bis ordinary business, 
or even to his most pressing necessities, he fills himself so 
full with all or any of these, that there is no room in him 
for the thought that his food and raiment, his gifts and 
faculties, his hopes and jjrospects, all he is and all he can 
ever be, come down to him from the Most High, and are to 
be rendered up again to Him from whom they came, in 
thanks and praise, and in dutiful obedience. 

And now, my friends, having detained you thus long, I 
release you from your kind attention, to enjoy, as I hope, the 
entertainments of the evening. 


HUGH nOBEBTS, PRINTEB, CHESTEll. 


/ 
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SPEECHES. 


SPEECH AT SIAHCHESTER ON JULY ISili. 


Thi: CIIA^'CI:LLOR or the Exciiequhi said; j\Jr. Bazlcy and Gentlemen, 
— At last, my friends, I am come amongst yon. And I am come — to 
nse an expression wliicli Las of late Lecomc very famous, and -wLicL, if 
I judge the matter right!)', is not likely soon to he Ibrgotten — I am 
come among you " unmuzzled.” After a long and anxious stirngglo of 
eighteen years, during -which the unbounded devotion and indulgence 
of my friends maintained me in tho arduous position of a representative 
of the University of Oxford, I have been driven from that seat. I 
have no complaint to make of tho party which has refused to mo tho 
resumption of that high and honourable tnist. I cannot say that I 
am glad of it, or that I think the)’’ have acted wisely ; hut they are tho 
majority, they were entitled to .use their power, and they have used it. 
And as they have used it, I appeal to you, tho men of my native 
county, to laaow whether that which has disqualified mo from 
repi'esenting the University of Oxfoi’d has also disabled me from re- 
presenting you. But, gentlemen, do not let me come among you 
under false colours, or with false pretences. I have loved the 
University of Oxford with a deep and passionate love; and so I 
shall love it to the end. If my affection is of the smallest advantage 
to that great, that ancient, that noble institution, that advantage, such 
.as it is, and it is most insignificant, Oxford will possess as long as I 
live. But we must not mistake the issue which has been raised. The 
University has at length, after eighteen years of self-denial, been 
drawn by what I might perhaps call an overweening exercise of 
power into the vortex of mere party politics. Well, you will readily 
understand why, as long as I had even the faintest hope that the 
zeal and kindness of my friends might keep me in my place, it was 
impossible for me to abandon them. Could they have returned me 
by a majority of one, painful as it is to a man at my time of life, and 
one feeling the weight of public cares, to be incessantly struggling for 
his seat, nothing would have induced me to quit that University, to 
which I had so long ago devoted my best care, and my misjudging, 
perhaps, but yet loyal attachment. But now, . / ■ 
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I am free to. come among you. And, having been Eiu-s sot free I 
need hardly teU you that it is with joy, with thankfulness, and 
with enthusiasm that I now, at the eleventh hour, a candidate with- 
out bven an Address, make my appeal to the heart and the mind of 
South Lancashire, and ask you to pronounce on that aiipeal. 

Ml. Bazley and gentlemen, as I have said, I am aware of no cause 
for the votes which have given a majority against me in the Univer.siiy 
of Oxford, except this fact, that the strongest convictions which the 
human mind is capable of receiving, that an oveipowcring souse of 
the public interests, that the practical teaching of experience, to which 
from my first youth Oxford herself taught mo to lay open my mind ; 
that one and all of these have shown me the foil}’-, and, I will sav, the 
madness, of refusing to join in the generous sympatliies of my country- 
men, by adopting what I must call an obstiaictive policj'. Xow, when 
I speak of an obstnictive policy, I necessarily speak in some dcgi-co of 
those b}^ whom it is conducted. But, do not let mo bo misunderstood. 

I have known, certainty, as I think, in hajipier times— in times when 
Sir B. Peel was the leader and head of the Conservative paity — that 
the materials of which it was composed included then, as I firmly 
believe that there are now in the ranks of that party, not only many 
excellent and many able, but many enlightened, men — many men 
who, if their circumstances and jiosition wore morej^ropitiou.s, would 1k> 
ready to concur and co-operate in every work of j^aiblic imjirovcmenf. 
You may find them below the gangway of the Tlouse of Commons; 
you may find them, though perhaps more sparsely scattered, oven 
on the benches behind the principal Opposition bench : you may fnid 
them on the Opposition bench itself. It would bo invidiou.s were 1 to 
name them. In some of them this county has a deep and nficctionate 


interest; and Lancashire, without distinction of party, looks ujion miii, 
or upon a man, as her own, who still sits upon that bench. Bat I 
speak of the machinery of the party; I .speak of those who lead, and of 
those who pull the wire.s; I speak of tho daily, ordinary, liabitmd 
action of our parliamontaiy sy.stcm; aud I toll yon, and wish to place 
this is.suo distinctly before you, that it is because I have been nimhlc 
to concur in that system wbicb marks and fi.xes definitively the geiieiat 


character of the present itarliamcntary Ojijr.s-ition. that I now eoin > 
before you to a.sk, and >vitli joyful trust I await the aii.swer, wln.-tla r 
you approve or whether you condemn my conduct. 

Ceutlcmeu, I am in one sense glad, in another sense .‘-orry, to. ‘ay, 
that my own experience of ptiblic life extends over three-aiid thirJ) 
years, atid fho.se ihree-and-thirty yeatr, perliaps ntnong the m- s' 
remarkable, and the mo<l momentou.s, so far a^ llm hitinij'h-, i: -*- 
of merely defensive, but of peaceful ami progjv.M’ve !egi>-!.ifi-.n,^ h .ve 
been coimcmed. that ever have h m known in the Id-tory o, tm. 
country: po.s.siblv 1 niigrtt even .-ay, itt the history ..i nin 
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ill tlio world, '\^'llat have been tbo cliaractcristics of tbat legislation, 
and what have been its results? Some of you are old enough to 
remember the ministerial reign of Lord Sidmouth as Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, and to recollect what was the spirit of Man- 
chester — the spirit of her upper class, of her middle class, and of the 
masses of her population, in those unhappy days. Now, on the con- 
trary, ive have lived into a time when every man that represents 
public authority, every man who bears office under the Crown, may 
come among you, and ma}’ bo sure tbat ho will be received in every 
thoroughfare of your vast and crowded community, not merely with 
respect and with kindness, but even, it is not too much to sa}--, 
ivith affection and enthusiasm. And how has this change come 
about? It has come about because a conviction has been gi-adually, 
slowly, but finnly engendered in the English mind, that, after 
granting eveiy fail- allowance for the defects of human institutions, 
and by no means renouncing the hope of making by Aidse measures 
that which is now good to become better still, but subject to these 
reserves, and looking back upon the past, you live under institutions 
in Avhich the legislatui-e and the constituted authorities labour, in the 
main, for the good of the people, with honesty of purpose, and with an 
enlightened view. Now, without entering into details, without un- 
rolling the long record of acts and stages connected with the great 
measures that have been passed, I will simply remind you tbat they 
comprise the emancipation of Eoman Catholics, the improvement of 
the representation, the emancipation of the slaves, the refoi-mation 
of the poor-law, the reformation — had almost said the destruction, 
but it is the reformation — it is the destruction in point of bulk, but 
in no other sense — of the tariff, the abolition of the corn-law, the 
abolition of thei navigation law, the conclusion of the Treaty of Com- 
merce with France : and, to cut shoi-t a list threatening to be almost 
interminable, the laws which have relieved Dissenters from stigma 
and from almost ignominy, and which in doing so have not weakened 
but have strengthened tbat Church to which I humbly but gladly 
belong. All these great acts, have been accomplished, taking them 
as a whole, with something that resembles the silent and majestic, 
I had almost said sublime, tranquillity with which your own vast 
machinery performs its appointed task, in the strength of perfect repose. 
All these things have been done ; you see the acts, you see the fraits, 
and it is natural to inquire, who have been the doers ? Well, gentle- 
men, in a very humble measure, but yet according to the degree and 
capacity of the powers that Providence has bestowed upon me, I have 
for many years been desirous, and increasingly with increasing age, 
not to obstruct, but to promote and assist, this beneficent and blessed 
process ; and if I first entered Parliament, as I did enter it, with a 
firm and anxious wish to maintain the institutions of my country, I can 
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tnily say that there is no period of my life during ■which my ct>u* 
science is so clear, and renders to me so good an answer npun that 
very point, as for those years in which 1 am thought to ha'\'o co- 
operated in the promotion of Liberal measures ; with the conviction 
that not merely notwithstanding that they are Liberal, but, much 
more than this, because they are in the highest and best sense Libcial, 
they have been the tnie measures, and they have indicated the tine 
policy, by which the country has been made strong and its institutions 
have been not only preseiwed but strengthened. 

Kow, so far as depends upon me, 1 want to ask and to loam the 
oj)inion of South Lancashire upon that .subject. There is no disf7ict 
of the country, perhaps, that has known so much, there is none that is 
in .such a good condition to give an answer, there is none that will he 
more deeidj* responsihlo for the answer that wdthin these few days she 
may give. But, gentlemen, w'c have lived into a period that is indeed 
singular. The rules of mj' old univemity, and although perlm])K I 
have slightly sulTercd by them I much revere them, foibid the active 
interference of candidates in academical elections. That state of things 
has been favoui-ahlc to my acquiring, while the cdcctions have been 
going on, a Icuowlcdge of ■what is done, and also a knowledge of ■»vliat 
is said, in dilTetont parts of the country; and J duti't know whother 
you liavc been struck, hut 1 liavo been stnick in a dcgi’oe that I could 
liardlj* doseribo, with the maiwollotis character of what has been s-vid 
in various portions of the land. Von read the spcochos of multitudes <if 
candidates for seats in the interest of the Ojjpnsition, and you find that 
they fomul their claim to support Jipon their ap])i-i)V!d nf the inc.-iMiu'" 
of the govcniraent, 'I’hey very naturally say, and iluy always wind 
up with the conclu>iou, cither tacit or oxpiessed, rhat that govi ni- 
moiit ought to be displaced. But ically upon (hut subjef 1, Ihr my 
own ])art, have no clear or strong ttpinion to give. Wi- have l>-»‘n 
fur six veans in ofllee. I do .assure yoti ()<at I want a Imliday; and 1 
think it is perfec!ly possible, and a v*-ry fair tiling to argue, tli.it tin- 
general sjnrit— what I may c.ill (he jiolitical liealtJi - <if tin- of 

(ho Liberal paity would he impiovcd if, dining thi - Jim- smamm-, they 
wcie to tiavid, by way of wat-'n'iig-phu-c, into the eh ir :sial puie nil 
about the beuehes of (lie < Ippu-itioU. Tpon th il matter, then fei.., I 
<lo not uddtess you. 1 do not believe ()ld IJugland or th- I' ltit*.! 
Kingdom, wbicb we mem when we spe.d; .T EiiglaiaL- v.l!! » v» r 
tterisU for want of ineii to give cibet to In r miture couvif tious. If 


<; nnn is not forlla omiiig, another will L- ; t]i»t.^ i- j.itii 
d virtue enough, and inlelHgeiiee enough in (lie . uuntiy tutoju’n 
public aOhiis. ’ILoreroie 1 .itu smt Icie, tiotwiile ‘.Ui lin.' d •’ 
'tingui-du.d claims of s one aniotig my c -)!• iga- to j.o u h :*> .lo'i 
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•tingui-ditd claims of s one aniotig my c -)!• iga- to j.o u h ‘e> 

' nu'iits of aliV paftieiilir S"l «<r im !i. If 'oti tl.ijiL ti i m i- 
,^vn that th who m! (.ppo-iie to m. ar- b U- r diqs - d, Et''S 
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qiitilifiod to cnrry on Iho policy tln\t is (»^Hontiiil for the happiness 
of the country, hy all means let. them lake our plncos. Ihil it is 
for that policy that 1 speak : and certainly, unless I am required 
to efface from my mind altojxethor the lei'nlicelion of what has 
passed within the last six years, and to read haekwards every record 
of our parliamentary proceedin|rs. 1 atn a'-tonished at the delightful 
unanimity with which the jnineipal mea>-nres of the party now in 
oHlce an' a]>plauded hy the eandidates who seel: to supplant tlu'm. 

Now, it is mnch better to (ly nl high game than at low; ami there- 
fore, instead of harrowing among tin- dei-huations of small agricnl- 
tnral or horough meinhers here atnl there in holes and eorjiers of 
the country, I will just ilhistrate wliat 1 have said upon a lopie or 
two. hy reference to the deelaralions of (he great t'oryplaens «if the, 
(Ipposiiinn ; to tho^e declarations with whieh Mr, I'isr.ieli has kitidly 
furnished us, with admirahle caudotir, and iu uiiexet'ptionahle ahund- 
auee, while addressing his Ihiekinghutimhire eonsti(\ii'n(s. It would 
appear lhai he has heon lerrihly misrepii'seuted or misunderstood. 
Do not let us suppo'-c that iu this country (lie public is well iufonued 
about the views ami actions of it-^ ,st.a(esmen. 1 will give you a j)roof, 
in a conspicuous iustauce, that we know nothing at all about them. 
For ^Ir. Di'-raoH tells us i( is a delusion to suppose that, if ho had 
been in oHlco. wo .should never have had a treaty with hhuueo : nay, 
he .s,ay.e, “a treaty with I'rance was the very thing whielj it was tho 
supreme object, of our desires to accomplish." Now, Mr. Dazley, you 
arc my witness, and othcr.s whom I am ha]»py to see uj>on this plat- 
form are also my witm.'sses, that it would have been a mighty con- 
vcnieuce to us all if i^fr. Disraeli had been kind enough to communi- 
cate to the ITouso of (’ommons, in the o])ening of the Jicssion of 18G0, 
those views with respect to tho treaty of commereo with l’'jnnco which 
he has unfortunately reserved in the deep recesses of Ins mind until 
the dissolution oflSG.o. 'Why, what w.as tho history of that treaty? 
Let ns endeavour to a7ialy.«c a little tho 7ep3'oson(ation.s which arc 
placed hoforo tho co7intiy. Xo do77ht M7-. Di87acH said, n7id othoi’s 
near liiiii said, “ We don't object in tho abstract to treaties of com- 
raei'co, hut yon have 7nn77agcd this thiiig so {iho77iinahly ill, yo7i have 
so e7iti7oly neglected to ohtai7i what was 7’eq7ii7'cd, and to pi esoi vc what 
was necessary for England, that, instead of app7-oving, wo condemn tho 
whole affivir." Mr. Disraeli says he would have had a ti eaty of co7nn7crc.o 
wnth France. I should have liked to have seen iMr. Dis7'aoli 77egotiato 
that treaty face to face with the F7‘C7ich negotiators, and to have noted 
what he would have said and do7ie. I know what Kir. Cohde7i did, 
(Prolonged cheering, the audience rising.) Mr. Cohdc7i presented himself 
to the Emperor of the French, withont disguising for one moment the real 
nature of the transaction in which ho was about to engage. IMr. Cohden 
never took up the ludicrous position of those who say to a foreign 
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cotmtiy, “ We deliberately "withbold from onrselTes wbat we admit to 
be a benefit to onrselves, nnless you cboose to confer another distinct 
and independent benefit upon yourselves.” Mr. Cobden tborouglily well 
understood the nature of the business he had in hand. He stipulated 
for nothing on behalf of England ; he persuaded the French govem- 
nient as far as he could. But what would have been the position of 
Mr. Disraeli ? I do assure you, -gentlemen, that when I, bj^ a violent 
effort of imagination, represent to myself Sir. Disraeli standing in 
the presence of the French negotiators, my heart is overflowed with 
a gush and torrent of compassion. UTiat would have been Mr. 
Disraeli’s language ? The French would have said to him what they 
said to us : “ We want to give you a guarantee for peace. e 
want to promote manufactures in France. We are poor in one 
of the essential constituents of manufacture — we are poor in fuel ; 
our manufacturers are desirous to come nearer to the British 
Channel, but they must be assured that no false supei'stitious notions 
concerning the export-trade will interfere with their supply of British' 
coal. You must engage, at least for the modeinte period for which this 
treaty is to last, not to prohibit or impede the export of coal.” “ Oh,” 
Mr. Disraeli would have been obliged to say, “ coal is a mineral that is 
exhaustible ; and though it is perfectly time we consume seventy’’ 
millions of it ourselves, and only send two or three millions of it 
abroad ” — (that was the then state of things) — “ yet at the same time, 
though we have never at all found it necessary to economise upon the 
seventy millions we consume, we are dreadfully afraid lest this two or 
three millions, or any increase it may receive, should deprive England 
of the essential commodity of coal; consequently we cannot put into the 
treaty any article assuring your supply of coal, and that you must he 
content to drop.” Well, I think, for myself, that the French negotiator 
would have heen veiy apt, under those circumstances, to take up his 
hat, to put on his gloves, aud to say, “ Sir, I wish j'ou good moining.” 
But suppose that he was a man of exti-aordinary patience ; supiioso 
ho said, “ IVell, after all, my friend is evidently well disposed; tin's may 
ho a single or particular crotchet; T will try him a little longer. This 
point perhaps may he disposed of by some .subsequent undei-sfanding: 
we will see liow we agree witli regard to other nuittei-s.” 'J'lio French 
negotiator might then have s.aicl, “At any rate, you won’t object to the 
free and immediate introduction into England of the chief manufactur- 
ing product of France ; I mean of silk goods ? ” Ah ! what would i\fr. 
Disraeli have had to saj' upon that? ]Mr. Disraeli’s friends have been 
profiting by the discontent of the silk trade. His friends h.avc won two 
seats in Covenlrj^ from the Government, and from the Liberal party, in 
consequence of the discontent of the .silk trade. And here lot me tf'll 
3'ou in passing, that, if there is one title more distinct than .another th.at 
I think the party and the Govonrraent have to the approval of the 
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countiy, it is tliis, that, unfortunately for Coventry, and unfortunately 
for other places, we have lost seats which it would have heen a discredit 
to us to gain, and the reason we have lost them is, that we refused to 
sacrifice the interests of the country to the supposed interests of a 
class. But then it must he recollected that the loss of the first seat at 
Coventry on the death of Mr. Ellice, and afterwards the loss of the second 
seat at Coventry on the death of Sir Joseph Paxton, wore among the 
conclusive demonstrations that were naturally enough trumpeted to the 
world, and made to do duty as proofs of a great reaction in the countiy 
on behalf of the Opposition, and of the disinclination of the country at 
large to maintain the principles which had theretofore heen in favour. 
Therefore Mr. Disraeli, if he had let in the silk goods, would, to use a 
homely phrase, have cut his own throat ; and he would have been 
obliged to say to the French negotiator. “ Free trade is a very excellent 
thing, but after all it must be applied Avith a good deal of reserve and 
a good deal of qualification and circumspection.” And perhaps he 
would have spoken, as he spoke the other day on the Eoman Catholic 
Oaths Bill, Avhen he assumed the character of an intelligent and 
enlightened Eoman Catholic, and, speaking in the character of such a 
Eoman Catholic, stated that he did not think ho should desire that 
Oaths Bill at all ; so I have no doubt, with his inexhaustible ingenuity, 
he Avould have said, “ I put myself in the condition of an enlightened 
free-trader, and I am quite certain that no enlightened free-trader, 
whatever his abstract opinions might be, could think of giving imme- 
diate and free admission into England to the silk goods of France.” 
But, gentlemen, I do ask and entreat you to conceive in your minds, if 
you can, what chance Mr. Disraeli, with all his good intentions, would 
have had of negotiating a treaty of commerce. Why, he would have 
been obliged, at every step that he went, to reseiwe this and reserve 
that, not upon grounds of revenue, but upon grounds which, call them 
Avhat you may, are grounds of protection sheer and pure : upon reasons 
which, so far as they show anything at all, show a supposed necessity of 
maintaining special taxes for the supposed benefit, for it is not the real 
benefit, of particular classes, but taxes levied upon the people of England. 
This I might illustrate not only by the article I began with, the article 
of coal : not only what I went on with, the article of silk ; I might 
have various other chapters : for example, I might have a chapter upon 
paper. There is the export of rags; you know, all of you, without 
doubt, the terrible blunder that Mr. Cohden made in not stipulating for 
the free export of rags from France ; that is to say, in not saying to the 
French Government, “We will refuse to conclude this treaty unless 
you remove your prohibition, and permit that free export ; ” because 
that is the meaning of the accusation, if it has a meaning. Again, 
besides the rags, there were the ships ; heaven only knows how many 
blunders we did not commit about the ships. Thcj^ wore to go in, or 
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to come out, witli equal duties, or unequal duties — I cannot tell now — 
thank God it has all passed alway from my recollection ; I have other 
things in plenty to remember. But I know this, that, although a 
Brench treaty in the abstract was the best thing in the world, the 
actual French treaty in flesh and blood, or in pen and ink and paper, 
seal and sealing wax, as it stood before them, was found to be the 
worst thing in the world ; and to throw discredit upon the authors of 
that treaty, and to work eveiy possible mine and vein of prejudice 
against them for the purpose of disparaging it, was the great and 
principal business of the Opposition party, considered as a party, in the 
somewhat memorable Session of 1860. 

But, gentlemen, Mr. Disraeli likewise says, and I confess I was 
greatly interested in the statement, that, if his Goveniment had 
continued in ofSce, the paper duty would have been rej)ealed. He 
proves it in a manner that I do not quite understand. The demonstra- 
tion rests in part on the confessions of his opponents ; but be the mode 
what it may, he proves it entirely to the satisfaction of his own mind, 
and to the satisfaction possibly of the farmers of Buckinghamshire ; I 
know not whether to the satisfaction of the papermakers of that 
county. Well, I must say, if there ever was a commercial question 
second only to that of the com-law, which was the source of the 
deepest anxiet}^ and which was encountered with the greatest diffi- 
culties through the persevering opposition of the party led by Mr. 
Disraeli, it was the repeal of the paper duty. And nothing can be 
more unfortunate than that it should have been his lot to testify his 
approval of the measure, at the time when that approval would have 
been of real value, only by condemning and resisting it. But now, 

I ask you, what has been the effect of that measure ? I speak now not 
only of its economical, but of its political and its social effect. Econo- 
micall}’' it was the abolition of a mischievous, I might almost say a 
barbarous impost. Economically, when we repealed the paper duty, 
we were treading in the footsteps of those who had repealed the soap 
duty, the glass duty, the brick duty, and all other duties of excise 
upon manufactured articles. But, over and above the relief of 
industry from burthen and restraint, I ask you what has been the 
advantage, of that repeal? Talk of Conservative measures! Fever 
was there a measure so Conservative as that which called into vivid, 
energetic, permanent, and successful action the cheap press of this 
country. To the most numerous classes of the community it was like 
a new light, a new epoch in life, when they found that the informa- 
tion upon public affairs that had once been either the exclusive 
property of the higher,, or the higher with the middle class, or else had 
been doled out to them through the rare and questionable medium of 
Sunday papers, came to them morning after moining, gave them a new 
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interost in Iho afiairs of llicir couniry, and, nnih a now inicrcsi in 
those affaiTs, a now atlachniont to its institutions. 

iSOAV, I nuist not, detain yon too long, Init, as 1 know that, T am hero 
in the very heart and centre of the he.st poHtic.'il economy of England, 

I will say one woid upon another snhjcct. I’crlmps yon will he sur- 
prised at ni_y mentioning here the snh|ect‘of the malt-tax : hnt yon will 
find that, in the .speeches of many gentlemen connected with the 
Opposition there is a most crttcl compl.ainf in connexion with it, of a 
mischievons personage called the Chancellor of the Exchequer, as being 
a pei-secntor of what is still called the agricultural interest. And Theg 
leave to .say, for myself,! know nothing at all about the agricultural 
“interest,” any more than 1 know about the manufacturing interest or 
the commercial interest. Tlierc is o>»o interest which it is our duty 
resolutely to place and steadily to keep in view, and that is the interest 
’ of the nation. Still, tliero are a certain number of gentlemen who .-eek 
to obtain favour with special classes by professing to legislate for the 
interc.sts of class; and among those gentlemen it is the fashion to c<un- 
plaiu that with a cruel indifiorence we pass by the distresses of the 
farmer, who sclhs his barley now under the influence of fice trade for 
better prico-s than monopoly over gave him ; who sees the consumption 
of boor growing year by year till it has almost reached the standard of 
the golden ago ; and those clamorous friends would contrive to persuade 
this flirmor— but the farmer is getting far beyond the operation of such 
means of per.suasiou — that, if only they hud been in power, they would 
liavc done something (as it i.s called) this year with respect to the malt- 
tax. Now, the first thing that 1 should prcsinnc to say to these gentle- 
men, and I think the only concession 1 .should like to ask of them, would 
he this ; that they assent to tho principle that, yon cannot eat your 
cake and still have it. Tf they grant me this, I think I can promise in 
return to make mince-meat of the proposition that if they had been 
in power the)’’ would have done something for the farmer. Well, what 
did we do? . We had a surplus, T am thankful to say, of four millions. 
Speaking in round nnmhcr.s, out of that surplus two millions wore 
given to tho reduction of tho tea dut}* ; and few indeed are those, even 
aaiong tho class of candidates toAvhom T refer, that have ventured to go 
even before a farming constituency, and to say that that reduction of 
the tea duty ought to have been Avithheld. Noav it is quite plain that 
the question lay between reducing the inalt-tax and reducing the 
income-tax. Therefore, there Avere tAim millions aAmilable, in anund 
numbers. That sum of two millions Avas sufficient for the favourite 
measure of Mr. Disraeli, the measure he proposed in 1852 — I mean, 
for reducing the malt-tax by one half ; and what I want to knoAV is 
this — Avhy these enthusiastic friends of the farmer, when Ave proposed 
to take the income-tax doAvn from 6d. to id., did not proj)ose, instead of ^ , 
so lowering the income-tax, to leaAm the incom: ' ■' the •■ + = 
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moderate rate of Gd., and to talvc off half the jnalt-tax? Why, the thing 
is ti-ansparont— there was not a man among them that did not want to 
have the income-tax i-cdnccd ; and, on tho other hand, I won’t say 
theio ^\as not a man fiinong them — because some I believe there are, 
hut they were veiy few, elect and secluded spirits-not tho leaders of 
the part}’', nor yet tho rank and iile, hut one hoi'o and there, the true 
specimen of tho pure old agricultural mind — these were tho only indi- 
viduals that cared about the malt-tax. And they cannot say that it 
was not pointed out to them, because in my place in the House of 
Commons, when these complainhs were made of tho Government by the 
Opt^osition, that we did not reduce tho malt-tax, twice over I took the 
pains to point out, in the most disthict terms, how they might have 
reduced the malt-tax if they 2 ?lcased. They had nothing to do but 
make that jiroposnl which I have descj’ibed ;■ namely, to leave the in- 
come-tax alone, and to take off the half of the malt-tax. There were 
several gentlemen on our side of tho House, and gentlemen, too, of great 
weight and authority’ — I believe your excellent member (Mr. Bazley) 
was one of them — who thought that if we were to have an income-tax 
it might as well remain at Gd. ; and of course he and they would have 
been compelled to vote with the friends of the farmer, if tho friends of 
tho farmer had proposed to leave the income-tax at that amounnt. Of 
this I had not a doubt : and, accordingly, I ventured twice, in the most 
distinct terms the English language can supply, to state across the 
table of tho House of Commons, “Here is a distinct section of 
the Liberal party who are keenly attached to direct taxation, and 
who, if 3 'ou will only for a moment pluck up ^mur courage and just 
proi^ose to take off one-half the malt-tax, instead of 2d. off the income- 
tax, will vote with you ; you will be in a majority, we shall be in a 
minority, the farmers v/ill be relieved, and the golden age will return.” 
Now, lilr.- Bazley and gentlemen, when I look at the course of the 
county elections, as far as tlie 3 ’' have yet gone, I am strongly impressed 
\vith the belief that the farmer himself, who is a veiy different being 
now from what he was when he was coaxed and cradled with monopoly 
— he is now a man — resting, as you in Lancashire rest, upon his own 
energies, his own intelligence ; — I think that he is coming to have a 
very shrewd comprehension of these matters, and that something like 
the sceptical feeling which has taken possession of the 19th century 
in certain quarters, is gradually acquiring rather a strong hold over 
the British fanner, — ^with regard to the sincerity— I mean the political 
sincerity— of his friends about the repeal or reduction of the malt-fax. 

Gentlemen, the true friends of the reduction of the malt-tax are 
the friends of public economy. It is only by a sedulous, jealous, 
faithful application, upon every opportunity as it presents itself and 
I would that they were more frequent and effectual, of the principles 
of thrift to the administration of public money, that either the ma 
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lax or otlier taxes can be reduced. True it is that the country is 
prosperous, that the revenue increases, but along witb tbe increase 
of tbe revenue there increases something else, and that is the disposi- 
tion to feed upon and to consume it. And I cannot, standing as I do 
before you now, refuse myself the use of this opportunity to repeat 
what I have often felt it my duty to urge upon the late House of 
Commons, that we are passing into the dangerous state of things in 
which the House of Commons, instead of being the jealous, vigilant, 
effectual controller of those proposals for expenditure, which it is 
the duty of the executive government to make, tends itself to become 
the promoter and the stimulator of public expenditure, forcing it 
upon the executive govemment in every form of question, of motion, 
of suggestion, and making it impossible for any government, and 
for any minister of finance, to stand that continual pressure, which, 
like the dropping of water*, is at Avork by daj’- and by night, and which 
has its causes lying deep in human nature, and er'er actively tending 
to make invasions upon the public purse. But if I deeply lament 
this state of things, Avhich I look upon — I am Conservative enough 
for that— as fraught not only with great practical mischief, but with 
great constitutional danger to the purity of the life of the House of 
Commons — I am bound in justice, sir, to you — in justice to others 
whom I see around you — in justice to those who are called the Liberal 
party, to saj'' that it is hardly, as far as my memory enables me to 
fonn a computation, in one case in ten, that the pressure has proceeded 
from that quarter. Nor has it come, I am bound also in justice to 
say, from all gentlemen who sit opposite. One in particular there 
was to whom I willingly render a tribute — he has but lately passed 
away from us — I mean Sir Henry Willoughby, as true an economist 
and as faithful a guardian of the public purse, as pure an adminis 
trator of the great trust of Parliament with respect to public money, 
as ever sat upon the benches of the House of Commons. But, 
unfortunately, the great majority of those who have made it almost 
impossible to apply vigorously the principles of thrift and good 
husbandry to the expenditure of this country, are gentlemen 
who have sat upon the side of the House opposite to you, and to 
those by whom you are now surrounded. Most earnestly do I hope 
that in the new Parliament we shall witness a different state of 
things, and that the representatives of the people will, especially 
among the Opposition, resume their legitimate office of limiting and 
confining, not of promoting and enlarging, public expenditure. 

But, Sir, however this may be, we have to consider of our future 
course : and I avow my opinion, that we cannot do better, if Ave want 
to arrive at a clear understanding of the terms upon which we propose 
to contract together, than recollect those old words announced five- 
and-thirty years ago, tbe words “Peace, Retrenchment, Refc ’’ 
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And, if I add a fourtli principle, and I think it ought to be added, it 
is the promotion of that civil and religious liberty which is peifectly 
consistent, at least in my heart I hope it is consistent, with a deep 
attachment to the Ohui’ch of this nation j perfectly consistent, even 
with a fair and equitable regard to all her temporal institu- 
tions as an establishment. These are to be clearly distinguished 
from what belongs to her religious character as a church; yet they 
have a root, and a deep root, in the habits and in the attachment 
of the country, and they are not to be lightly tampered with. But 
1 am for the policy which steadily refuses to seek either to extend 
that Church, or to defend it, by means of imposing disability, or of 
maintaining odious distinction against our Koman Catholic or Dissent- 
ing fellow-subjects. Now, here sits my hon. Mend Mr. Hadfield, 
lately re-elected, after his faithful and active services, by the electors 
of Sheffield. Mr. Hadfield and I do not always find ourselves in the 
same lobby upon religious questions. I think Mr. Hadfield is a stout 
anti-State-churchman ; and he is moreover a man who has the habit 
of saying what he thinks; in consequence we become well ac- 
quainted with his opinions —a great deal better acquainted with his 
opinions than we can contrive to be with those of many leading 
persons who are now addressing the constituencies. But I now look 
uj)on Mr. Hadfield with reference to those matters in which he endea- 
vours to relieve his fellow-religionists from stigma or from inequality, 
and to place them upon a political and social level with the members of 
the Established Church ’ and I do not hesitate to say, — often, too, has 
he heard me say it while I represented the University of Oxford,— I 
believe no greater error can be committed by those who call and 
think themselves friends of the Church, but who are in reality least 
of all its fi’iends, than to endeavour to maintain its preponderance, 
not by the free adhesion, not by the cordial love and admiration, of 
the people to whom it ministers, but by miserable legal contrivances 
that are available for no purpose whatever except that of placing 
some offensive badge on certain members of the community, and of 
taking security, as far as human folly can take it, that those 
members of the community shall be, from age to age, bitter enemies 
of that Church, which, I am thankful to say, notwithstanding all the 
devices of this short-sighted policy, is stiU the Church of the nation. 
AVell, my hon. fiieud Mr. Hadfield has sent up a measure to the House 
of Lords— how many times, six ? [Mr. Hadfield : “ Six.”] My memory 
is good, you see, in that case. He has laboriously brought into the 
world. one of the most modest, inoffensive little infants you am con- 
ceive,— and he has done it six times over; nay, six times over he has 
overcome the difficulties of the nursing period. He has cairied it 
through all its stages in the House of Commons, and when he thought 
it had arrived at an age when it ought to be sent to school— that is to 
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say, an ago when he could with propricly proscnl il nf the door of 
■the House of Lords — the unfortunate and nnofleiiding infant has been 
igiioininiouslY hiclcod hack into his arms; and ho has been told that, 
the dcclandion ho wants to reinovn is u thing of no value at all in it- 
self, but a thing necessary and essential to maintain upon the statute- 
book as a testimony to the superiority, or the ascendency, of the 
lilstablished Church. 1 most seriously deprecate tliis lino of argu- 
ment and of language. ] hope my hoii. friend will not be discouraged. 
1 trust that a seventh time, if noet's-aiy. or an eighth time, he will 
go through the same pains and cares of jeilernity. and 1 fool confi- 
dent that, at last, he will succeed in rearing the infant to full ago 
and .Hatnre, and in hrhiging him out entire and vigorous into the 
World. And then, gentlemen, it is easy to t<'ll yon what will happen. 
That will happen which has happened with rospcct to the repeal 
of tfic corn-law. tiie icpeal of the navigation law, tlic treaty of com- 
merce with France, the aholilion of the pa)ier duty, and a hundred 
<i(hor mea.snrc.s ; the same tnon who have ohslnieled my hononrahlo 
ftiend, the same men who, in the days when they could resist him, 
have rc.sistcd him to the nttcrmo.st, will, when he has gained his 
ohject, chum credit for the very work that he has done, and will end 
hy kidnapping the child which they at lir.st attempted to siaothor. 

Sir. 1 will not detain you long njum the suhjeot of the'parliamentary 
franchise; hut that is a question upon which, if your 2 )alionco bo not 
yet wholly exhan.sted, 1 will offer :i few words. 1 entirely agree with 
those who are of opinion that the question of the franchise cannot 
jiossibly be settled by riny mere naked allegation of abstract rights. 
Yet 1 do not agree with those who say that thojc are no .such things as 
absfiact lights. 2 helievc that they c.vist, and that they arc dccidy 
rooted in the relations of man, but 1 believe .also that tboy are .subject to 
modification froni time and circninslanoe. Indetci minalo in themselves, 
they take fonn from dolibcralion and piibliu authority. The health 
and welfare of the community is the siqircmo law of legislation. But 
those who legislate cannot legislate justly and iinulently, unless they 
endeavour to satisfy, as well as tbey can, rights morally inherent in 
the members of the community and antei'ioi- to all legislation. 

Yow I want to know how we stand, with regard to this matter. In 
tbc first place, it is one to which more administrations than I can easily 
remember, more Queen’s Siiecohes than 1 could readily count, have been 
•solemnly and deeply pledged. Promises have been mcorded in the face 
of the English people, which promises either ought not to have been 
made, or else ought to have been redeemed; and if such promises remain 
over long in suspense, if, after being profusely tendered in times when it 
was politically convenient, they are cast aside when it appears to be safe 
to make short work with them, the inevitable consequence is, I will not 
indeed say discontent and disalFection in the mass of the community, but 
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<lic aiiimosilicK and the sorenoss of a profnicfod struggle, wmetliiiig, 
pevliaps even imicli, of rcsoniinent, or ovou of disufioclion. But, gentle- 
men, tins cpiostion, lilco all others, is at the present moment, not in onr 
hands: it is in yonrs. In my opinion ^^•e ought to draw a lesson from 
the manner in Avhich it has been ialcon np and abandoned by various 
governments. Any government that should again lake it np in ilefer- 
onoo to the .supposed fueling of the moment, or to the wishes of their 
supporters, but without a well-considered ju'ospcct, of carrying it 
through to its conclusion, Avoidd, 1 am peiMnuled. not perfoim, but 
abandon their duty to the country: and. above all. their diity to the 
labouring class. Let us have no moio of this j)U)mising without redeem- 
ing. If theiV! has been shvclcuo'-s in the parH:imonl, it is a .slackness 
which I for one have been glad by every fair elVort (d .argument and 
persuasion to try to remove; Imt, on this yoJt may depend, it has only 
been (he mirror and (he representation of a corrcsptuuling sentiment, 
and of a flagging interest in the country. If you, the constituencies, 
desire that this questifui .shall be taken up and carried through to a satis- 
factory conclusion, with you the matter rcst.s. 'J'lie House of Commons 
never has yet refused, and I am .sure it never will refuse, to give oflcct 
to the wcll-considorod wishes and convictions of the people of thi.s 
country. And now, gentlemen, I will detain yoti no longer; my time 
I fear is, and yonr patience imtsl bo, entirely exbansted. I will only 
say this in conclnsion. It i.s my desire to stale hroadly to yon tho 
question that I a.sk yon. 1 have spoken of some of the points of juiblio 
interest which have come hefore (ho parliament (hat has just hcon dis- 
solved, and which now occupy tho public mind, fl'lic country in gene- 
ral, if we may judge hy (ho evcnt.s of the last few diiys, seems disposed 
to give a verdict upon tho past which .shall ho pcjfectly intelligible. I 
have been one of those who for many years past liavo lahonrod to pro- 
mote that sj’steui of beneficial legislation which I believe has yonr 
cordial, nay, j'our almost unanimons, approval. I ask yon, then, to 
consider whether you, by tho voice you are to give on Thnrsda}', Avill 
utter a note discordant from what I may now fairlj^ saj' appears to ho 
the prevailing sense of the constituencies ; or whether South Lanca- 
shire, which, better than any other jjortion of tho country, has followed, 
understood, and promoted the cause of right and justice from tho begin- 
ning of tho controversy until now, will send forth a sympathising echo 
to the sound that tho nation has given forth, and register lief judgment 
on the men and measures of the time in faithful correspondence with 
the judgments of the people of England, of Scotland, and of Ireland. 
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Me. G-ladstone said Mr. Eathbone ; At eight o’clock to-night, the 
veiy hour when I have the honour of appearing before this crowded 
assembly, the poE has been appointed to cease for the University of 
Oxfoid. The very last thing that I could tliink of would be to connect 
that circumstance at Oxford with one single word either of disrepector 
indifference as regards that ancient, gi-eat, and venerable Univeisity. 
Gentlemen, during eighteen anxious j’eai'slhave been a representative 
of Oxford in Parliament. It has been my dut}’' in her name to deal, as 
weE as my feeble powers would permit me, with all the questions, beai- 
ing upon the relationship of leligion and of education to the State, 
which this critical period has bi'ought to the surface. Gentlemen, I 
have endeavoured to seive that University with my whole heart; and 
with the strength or weakness of whatever faculties God has given me, 
it has been my daily and my nightly care to promote as well as I could 
her interests, and to testify to her as well as I could my love. Long 
has she borne with me. Long, in sjnte of active opposition, did she 
resist eveiy effort to disjEace me. At last she has changed her mind. 
God grant it maj" be well with her, but the recollections of her confid- 
ence, which I have so long enjoyed, and of the man}' hours and many 
years that I have spent in her service, are r'ecollccfions that 1 can 
never lose. And if now, gentlemen, I appear before you in a different 
position, I do not appear as a diflejeut man. I have not forgotten 
the coui'se of my former existence. In this fi-ee and happy country 
I know of no opposition between its various classes and various in- 
terests ; and there is lio reason why the man who has been, to the bc.^t 
of his poor ability, the faithful representative of the University, should 
not also to the best of his poor ability, if the consfitiicnc}' should bo 
disposed to grant the trust, bo the faithful repivsenl/itivo of the ' 
electors of South Lancashire. In reineseJiting that Lhiivcr.sify my tii.sk 
has been one of no small difficulty. The desire of my heait Jins been 
to minister to her strength and to her prosperity; and in devotion to 
her truest interests I will not yield to my favoured conijictitor. ^ As 
to the mode of promoting these interests, as to the be.st method of tes- 
tifying to that attachment, there may be, and 1 fear, from wlmt has 
occurred, there are, great din'erenccs between us. .Uy earne.A doMro, 
my heart’s prayer, is that her future maybe as glorious as hfr].aM,and 
yet more glonous stEl. Put if it is to be so. that rc.-ult mmt 
brought about by resolutely following a certain mctliod <>i action; n 
enlarging her borders; by opening bor door.-,; by invigosatiniT i 
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powers; increasing lier return of woilc done; by endeavouring, 
wberever an opening shall be made for ber, to rise to the height of that 
vocation with which I believe it has pleased the Almightj’' to endow 
her ; that as in other times the Universities of the land, and Oxford as 
the first of them, led tlie mind and thought of the country along the 
path of improvement, so now they, and she in her especial place, may 
still prove worthy of that high office. But if I am told on the other 
side that it is only by embracing the narrow intei’ests of a political 
party that Oxford can discharge her duties to the countiy, then, 
gentlemen, I at once saj 1 am not the man for Oxford. 

I hope. Sir, it will not savour of vanitj^ if I detain you yet a moment 
longer upon this subject. We see represented in that ancient institu- 
tion, represented more noblj'', perhaps, and more conspicuously, than in 
any other place, at any rate with a more remarkable concentration, the 
most prominent features that relate to the past of England. I come 
into South Lancashire, and I find here around me an assemblage of 
different phenomena. I find the development of industry; I find’ the 
growth of enterprise; I find the progress of social philanthropy; I 
find the prevalence of toleration ; and I find an ardent desire for free- 
dom, But, Sir, if there be a duty that more than another should be 
held incumbent upon the public men of England, it is, so far at least as 
I am able to conceive, the duty of establishing and maintaining a har- 
mony between the jpast of our glorious country, and the future that is 
still in store for her. In my humble and insignificant person, on the 
one hand representing that ancient body, on the other hand placed now 
for many years in the administration of the most responsible offices con- 
nected with the material progress and well-being of the countiy, I 
have honestly, I have earnestly, although I may have feebly, striven to 
unite that which is represented by Oxford and that which is repre- 
sented by Lancashire. My desire is that they should know and love 
one another. If I have clung to the representation of the University 
with desperate fondness, it was because I would not desert that ]iost in 
which I seemed to have been placed. I have not relinquished it. I 
■ have been dismissed from it, not by academical, but by political agencies. 
The great majority of the teaching body of Oxford, the great majority 
of those who devote their nights and days and the best j^-ears of their 
lives in rearing youths, have been at all times my supporters in the 
election, and have not now abandoned me. I do not complain of those 
political influences by which I have been displaced. The free consti- 
tutional spirit of the countiy requires that the voice of the majority 
should prevail. I hope the voice of the majority wall prevail in South 
Lancashire. 1 do not for a moment complain that it sliould have 


prevailed in Oxford. 

But, gentlemen, I come now to ask you a question ; the 
whether, because I have been declared unfit longer 


question 

. -TT. • 
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versitj on account of mj’ political connection with the Libera] i\u ty. 
there is anj'thing in that position, there is anything in what 1 liavc 
said and done, in the arduous office whicli I hold, which is to unfit nie 
for the representation of my native county. It is sometimes said, and 
even upon high authority, hut I really know not whether it is s-iid in 
jest or in earnest, that the present raj-liaincnt has been distingnislied 
h}^ a series of attaclcs upon the Constitution, in Church and State. It 
may be so. It may he that these attacks have been nuulo : luit if they 
have, they have not much fallen under mj* notice or knowledge. 1 de 
not mean to say that I concur with cvciy opinion that is juamouneed 
in respect to the Church in the Ilousc of Commons, and he would h" a 
A'ery ingenious man who could concur with all of tlicm ; hut J do .'•ay, 
gentlemen, that we, as a Government, and that I, as the representative 
of the Univei'sity, have not been immindful of onr and my duty to 
study the interests of the Church. 1 admit that this is the .‘-]>i‘ci;tl 
duty of those who are chosen to that high trust, nud I waut to kiu>w 
in what respect the interests of the Clmrch have sufierod dtiriug the 
administration of the Govcniment, and during the ]irugro'-'s of Icgid i- 
tion, through tlio last six years. There never was a time at wliieh the 
Church enjoyed freedom Uf speech in the dogroo in which slit- Jmw 
possesses it. Her bishops and her clergy are permitted to nuet, to 
discuss the q\iostions in wliieh they feel im interest, and to give ufti r- 
ance to their vicw.s, according to the old form.'- of the constitution. It 
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interests of tlie Chuvcli of England, from wliicli "wo csscntiall)’’ differ. 
If it is thonglit that the Church of England’s interests arc to ho pro- 
moted hj’’ maintaining some odious stigma, 1 c,aro not Avhether it ho 
upon Protestant Nonconformists, or upon otir Poinan Catholic folloAv- 
countrymen, I disclaim and repudiate all such modes, recommend 
them who may, of defending the Church. And 1 say that the mis- 
guided persons ^Yho, in their folly, would use such weapons for the 
puiliose which they have in view are merely contributing to defeat 
their own dearest wishes, and are not to bo reclconcd, as far as their 
acts are concenicd, among her friends, but among her foes. Therefore, 
Sir, I hold, that the promotion of tho civil and religious freedom of 
our fellow-countrymen, so far from being a sign of disloyalty, is a very 
sure proof of that affectionate and intelligent scn'icc, which a body 
like the Church of England ought to desire at the hands of her 
children. 

Well, gentlemen, I will not go into details. I will not trouble you 
b}^ arguing questions which have lately been under tho consideration 
of the Legislature, — questions about tho qualification of Dissenters ; 
questions about the oaths required from Poman Catholics. These are 
measures, with respect to which, in my opinion, a generous and con- 
ciliatoiy policy is the only policy of Avisdom ; and, whether I sit for 
Oxford, or whether I sit for South Lancashire, or Avhothcr I don’t sit 
at all, I desire and I intend to act upon that policy so long as my life 
shall last. 

But now. Sir, I turn to secular matters ; and I will make some 
observations upon one or two of the questions that have been brought 
copiously before the attention of the public during the course of the 
present elections. Let me add. Sir, that I will endeavour to do this in 
a manner as respectful and considerate as I can towards tho feeling.®, 
not only of those who hear me, but towards tho feelings of those out of 
doors Avho difi'er from me. Tho issue, gentlemen, which is before you 
I take to be this. I am a member of a Liberal Government. I am in 
association with the Liberal party. I haA’o never sAvorved from what 
1 conceive to be those tinly Conseivativo objects and desires AAdth 
Avhich I entered life. I ain, if possible, more fondly attached to the 
institutions of my countiy than I was Avhen, as a boy, I Avandered 
among the sand-hills of Seaforth or frequented the streets of Liverpool. 
But experience has brought with it its lessons. I haA'e learnt that 
there is wisdom in a policy of trust, and folly in a policy of mistrust. 
I have not refused to acknoAvledgc and accept the signs of the times. I 
have observed — and who could fail to observe ? — the effect that has been 
produced upon the country by AA'hat is generally knoAvn as Liberal 
legislation. And if Ave are told, as we are now truly told, that all the 
feelings of the country are in the best and broadest sense Conservative, 
— that is to say, that tho people value the country and the laws an 
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imtitntious of fho coundy ; if wc aro fold lliis, I say honesty com- 
po 8 ns to admit that this happy i-csnlt has boon brought about by 
Julioral Jcgi.slatioii. Therefore, I may presurno to say that, since the 
year LS-ll, when Sir I?, Peel, then placed at the head of Her Majesty’s 
Govornment, thought fit to jdaco mo in a position in the Board of 
Trade which brought me into direct, immediate, and responsible con- 
tact with the commercial interests of the country, from that time 
onward J have not swerved nor wavered, but have striven to the best 
of my ability to advance in the work of improving the laws, and to 
labour camesf ly and fearle.ssly for the advantage of the ireople. Like all 
who had opportiwiiics of observation, I have been delighted to mtness 
the progress made in their condition, and therewith their growing 
attachment to the laws under which they live. Evciy year has 
brought with it its reward. Wo have seen the result of what has 
been done, not only in the growing wealtli, but in growing content- 
ment, in gi'owu'ng industiy, I would even tnist we may presume to 
add, in the growing moralify of the peoido. And blind, indeed, must 
that man be, who, after having been once privileged to take part in 
processes such as these, withdraws his hand from the plough, funis 
back his eye from the noble prospect that is before him, and reverts to 
methods of thought and action, for which, before our late experience, 
there might have been some ajiGlogj’, but whieh have been proved to 
bo so detrimental to the real advantage of the country and to the per- 
manent maintenance of its institutions. I venture to put it to this 
meeting that, although wo may have been — I mean the members of the 
]irescnt Government maj' have been — the memhers of a party, yet that 
in associating ourselves vdth this work of beneficial legislation, and in 
endeavouring to the best of our power to cany it forward, we have 
not been labouring for the mere interests of that party, but for the 
interests of the country at large. Nay, I may, perhaps, without 
improjiriety bo permitted to say now, when the elections have been 
for eight days in progress, that the countiy in its various districts and 
divisions has recognised that truth, and has been pleased to seal our 
conduct with the verdict of its general approbation. 

I wish, however, to set before you more 'particularly one or two of 
the points upon which we are disposed to make a claim to your con- 
fidence. One among them is that we have been enabled to effect at 
least some degree of retrenchment in the expenditure of the country. 
Now, on the other side I have observed this answer made, that we 
have not reduced the expenditure of the country below the point at 
which it stood in the year Avhen the party now in Opposrtron were 
at the helm. The plea from that quarter is this : that.the expenditure 
of the country in that year— namely, 1858-1859— was under sixty-five 
millions, and that it is now over sixty-six millions; and there ore 
that we have not only not really reduced, but have increased, e 
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expenditure of the country ; and if we ' have made a diminution of 
taxes, it has been made, as some ingenious gentleman has stated, by 
taking off taxes whicb we had first put on. Now, gentlemen, let us 
see how that matter really stands ; and before I enter into it I will say 
that I am not satisfied, as far as I am individually concerned, that the 
expenditure of the country has yet been reduced to the lowest point 
which may be found, under the improved and I trust improving 
circumstances of the day, consistent with its honour and security. 
But to this declaration I must add a further one. I will say this, and 
say it without the smallest doubt, that, if the electoral body of this 
country desires that further reduction shall be effected in that expen- 
diture, they have only to send to Parliament men who sympathise with 
that view, and the result which they wish for will be infallibly attained. 
At this moment, however, we are upon a point of fact ; and the allegation 
made is this, that a sum of no more than sixty-five millions represents 
the public expenditure during the year for which the Government that 
preceded us was responsible. Now, bow does the matter really stand? 
Pay a little attention to the facts and the dates. In the month of April, 
1859, on the 1st of the month, a new financial year began. We were 
not then in office. Another Government was in office. That Govern- 
ment, when challenged upon its general conduct two months later, 
founded a vindication, and even called, for a vote of confidence and 
thanks from the House of Commons, upon the ground that, discovering 
the inefficient condition of our military and naval establishments, they 
had set on foot what was rather pompously called the reconstruction 
of the navy. This was in the month of April or May, 1869. Now, it 
was not until June, 1859, that we came into office. It was not until 
July that the administration, then just formed, were able to examine 
the condition of the finances, and to propose measures for meeting the 
demands of the public service for the year. We had then before us 
the boast of our predecessors that they had set on foot the reconstruc- 
tion of the navy ; and now I make the assertion, to which I challenge 
contradiction, that when we came into office in 1859 we found the exjpen- 
diture going on and the Estimates and plans of the year fixed, and three 
months of the year already gone by, not at the rate of sixty-five millions, 
but at the rate, in round numbers, of sixty-nine millions a year. Now, I 
confess I am surprised to see that some of the veiy same gentlemen 
who glorified themselves and took credit in the face of the country 
for the immense energy they had’ displayed in setting on 
foot the building of a number of perfect^' worthless wooden line- 
of-battle ships— can actually think that we have forgotten aU these 
boasts, — that wo are disposed to travel back with them to the expendi- 
ture of a foimer year, fi-om which they themselves considered and 
declared it their highest honour to have departed. It was at sixty-nine 
millions a year, tlion, and not at sixtj'-five millions, that we fo- d the 
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expenditure proceeding when we came into office. In truth, gentle- 
men, the legacy which was bequeathed to me as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer— -and most earnestly do I hope that no one of all this 
vast assemblage ever may have such a legacy left to him by the 
kindness of his friends — ’the legacy bequeathed to me in the 
month of July, 1859, when between three and four months of 
the year were already passed, and a corresponding portion of money 
already spent, was how to find the means of meeting a positive 
deficiency of between four and five millions of money. Well, hut 


even this was not all, gentlemen : becau.se we are told, and told but 
too ti-uly, that the expenditure did not stop at sixty-nine millions, high as 
was that amount, but that in the year 1860 it went up to seventy-two 
millions of money. It was indeed nearer, I think, to seventy-three 
millions. But how came that about ? Why, gentlemen, it was due to 
the very same reason ; we owed it to the kindness of our predecessors. 
In the exercise of their diplomatic wisdom — the}’’ had to instruct an 
ambassador to sign a treaty with China; and it appeared to them 
that the signing of a treaty in that part of the world was an operation 
which could not possibly be performed in a satisfactory manner 
without the presence of a lai’ge fleet, to give assurance, as they 
thought, of our abandonment of all warlike intentions. The people 
of China, in some way or other, did not understand the necessity 
of a large fleet for the signing of a treaty, and tlrought that this 
large fleet might possibly have some other object in view. However 
that may be, as you know, a great disaster occurred in the month 
of June, 1859, at the mouth of the Peiho, under the instruotrons o 
Lord Malmesbury, almost, I think, before the present Government hac 
assumed their offices; at any rate, before it had been able to consicor 
or direct any measure irr reference to China. The consequence o 
that disaster at the mouth of the Peiho was, that we had 
six millions of money in order to restore our position v it i loa 
And obsciTS, I am not dealing witt this snbjeot as matter 0 pimso 
or blame, but simply as matter of faet. And, riowing it m » *» 
exclusively, I aver that the undivided credit of tbo “ 

from seventy-two to soventy-throc millions, whioh wo reached in , 
not with your bumble servant, but lies with those wlio preMd d 
™ to our olfices. Well, gentlemen, since that time we have efleelcd 
somling, at all events, to the way of retrench, .lent, ' 
wHob was in 1860 nearly seventy-three 

I thmb, between sixty-six and sixty-seven millions ^ ^ j 
that is satisfactory ; I do not say wbelher it is a at cotod bo d ■ 
but I think I may say this, that it wus j ,,,,vo 

question is-How has this been done ? And he e . „ 
read with oonsideraMe astonishment - ''“‘ 4,, „„ Her 

of expenditure which has taken place lias been foiccl r 
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Majesty’s Governinont by motions made from tbo opposite side of 
tbe Honse. Kow, gentlemen, upon tbo opposite side of the Honse 
there sit manj^ excellent, manj’’ sensible, many onligbtened men. 
In this bappy country all parlies, fortunately but also natmally, 
entertain in common mucb of sound principle and of sound opinion ; 
yet still Ave have preferences among ourselves, and sj^ecially so 
wben we speak, not of tbo cbaractcrs of individuals, but of tbo 
combined and corporate action of parties. Kow, gentlemen, I 
venture to say, without fear of contradiction, that tbo influence 
exercised from tbe opposite side of the House has in tbe main, in 
tbo vast majority of cases, not been an ‘influonce to reduce, but an 
influence to increase tbo expenditure. I know what I say : I am 
confident it can be proved on careful examination of tbo records 
of Parliament. A list of tbo motions which have been made, of tbe 
questions which have been i^tit, of the divisions which baA'e taken 
place, would show bo^Y, beyond all doubt, tbo powerful influence 
which has been exercised from tbe opposite side of tbo House in 
promoting tbe giving of public monej’" to ^Ir. A, or Mr. B, or Mr. C, 
or to Class A, or Class B, or Class C, or, I might almost say, to 
whoever wanted it — to every class and eveiy clique, in fact — has 
been an influence not favourable, but constantly, though noiselessly, 
most adverse to retrenchment. I Avill give yon, gentlemen, a single 
instance — I quote the name of tbe person because I quote it with 
respect. He is an old member of Parliament, and a man of consider- 
able ability — a man respected by all, one of the most respected 
members of the opposite party, whom anybody might be well pleased 
to call his friend — Sir John Walsh, member for Radnorshire, who has 
been in Parliament for thirty or forty years, and who should know 
what he is about. But, gentlemen, I tell you this. In 1861 or 1863, 
I forget which it was. Sir John IValsh thought the moderate reduction 
made by the Govemment in the Havy Estimates so alarming, that 
he deemed it his duty to make a special speech on the subject ; and 
I assure you — for my own ears heard it — that he did not only state 
that the Navy Estimates, such as they are now, were totally unequal 
to the wants and necessities of the country, but that the proper way 
to bring them up to those wants and necessities would be to double 
them. The instance which I here quote to jmu was one of the most 
conspicuous ; I am by no means sure that it was one of those attended 
with the greatest real danger or power of mischief. 

Gentlemen, it is quite true that upon one occasion — I think in the year 
1862 — the House of Commons took a step in favour of retrenchment. By 
whom was that step taken ? A motion was proposed recommending that 
attempts should be made to reduce the public expenditure. That motion 
was made by Mr. Stansfeld. I never saw the face of Mr. Stansfeld on the 
benches opposite. Those who sit on the benches ojjposite do not seem 
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f oin office. Gentlemen, what I do claim is this, -that to the efforts of 

.1 ndti nTr'' ^T 1 ° occasionally, 

mJn oi/tJn exceptional efforts of enlightened 

at hn 1 of House, is due the retrenchment 

peech of Ml. Disraoli-and I speak of him with all the respect due to 
his position and taleiits-I read in the report of his speech to his late 
and present constituents a statement that retrenchment has been forced 
upon Govoi-nment by motions made from his side of the House. I 
cannot e.xplain that extraordinary statement, which he will have the 
jportunity perhaps, hereafter of explaining, if he thinks fit, on the 
floor of the House of Commons. I really think that the reporter of that 
siieech must for once Inave been asleep, or some of the heavy drafts, in 

•' i^*^i • sometimes, though unjustly, accused of 

indulging, must for a moment have bewildered his brain. I think 
it absolutely cci tain that ho must in some way or other have tuined 
inside out and upside down in the report of the speech the assertion 
that had been made by Mr. Disraeli; for it was totally impossible that 
the statement I have referred to could have proceeded from the lips of 
a gentleman possessing such means of information as belonged to the 
leader of the Opposition. But then, gentlemen, I go from retrench- 
ment to othei matters. And it is very fairly said that good harvests 
aie not the work of Her Majesty’s Goveminent. That, gentlemen, 
is perfectly true, but I recollect a time when instead of good harvests 
we had bad haiwests ; when, in consequence of the miserable har- 
Amst of the year 1860, there was a deficiency of two millions in the 
proceeds of the public revenue as comjiared with the estimate. Did 
I at that epoch hear anything of the sound doctrine that the harvests 
are not the work of the Goveinment ? At that time, 1 do assure you, 
the Government, and especially the unfortunate Chancellor' of the 
Exchequer, were held responsible in full for the character of the har- 
vest. There was not, you would have supposed, a waterspout opened 
in the heavens which he had not discharged upon the fields beneath; 
it was he and he only that had opened the windows of the skies. 
what a progress, gentlemen, does it show in physical knowledge and 
training, I might even say in civilization, that a body of most excel- 
lent and resjiectable persons, who in 1860, when there was a bad 
harvest, were really so much bedarkened as to suppose that harvest 
was the work of the Government — for they said that the deficiency was 
its work, and that was the same thing— now, such is the progi'ess they 
have made, when in 1864-5 there happened to be good harvests, they 
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liave awalceiied to tlio perception of the important truth that, the har- 
vest is not made good or had hy this or that Administration, hut comes 
as it pleases Providence to send it. Well, hut, gentlemen, somehow or 
other, tliere is a word, I think a very questionahlo Avord, called luck, 
which has an immense eflect upon the minds of men ; and they say that 
the GoAminment is the luckiest of all Governments, and that the Go- 
vernment and the Chancellor of the Exchequer arc the luckiest, of all 
Governments and of all Chancellors of the Exchequer. It seems that 
all the circumstances of the country since avo took oflico have heen 
so excessively faAWirahle to economy, to saving, to moderate expendi- 
ture, to large rcA’cnuo, that to that source alone is to he ascrihed the 
happy state of things Avhich exists. But noAV lot us come doAvn from 
cloud-laud, and for a AAdiilc consider Avhat our state has really heen. 
I haA’e told you our friends avIio preceded us left us a legacy of 
six millions of expenditure in the Avar Avilh China. That I don’t call 
a remarkably good piece of luck. AYell, then, the country, gentlemen, 
went into a state of great and real apprehension, A\'hother avcII founded 
or not, in the year 18G0, Avith regaixl to its defences, and it determined 
to have a large expenditure upon fortifications for the security of our 
arsenals. "Well, under the measures taken for that purpose avc have 
spent seA'eral millions of money. IIoAvevor right or otherwise such 
expenditure may ho in itself I am not noAV considering. It Avas the 
plain undeniable desire and aaosIi of the people of the country that 
these costly fortifications should be erected, and sure I am that, Avhen 
the people of England Avish to expend their money, why, they Avill 
spend it; but you Avill admit Avith mo it aa^s not to bo considered a 
great piece of luck for the Chancellor of the Exchequer. But that is 
not all. It Avas in the year 1859 that the Admiralty sot about that 
remarkable work, the “ Eeconstructiou of the EaAy,” which Avas a very 
favourite phrase at the time, though you do not hear quite so much of 
it noAv. Well, it is rather an expensive description of amusement for the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, this reconstruction of the navy ; together 
.Avith the building of useless line-of-battle-ships, there was undertaken 
Avhat Avas really an attempt at something amounting to reconstruction ; 
an attempt rendered wise and necessary by the remarkable transi- 
tion from the use of Avood to that of iron in the building of vessels. 
This remarkable, and, on the whole, I trust, very beneficent ti’ansi- 
tion has for the moment entailed great cost in the provision for 
the defences of the country. That is not “luck” for the finances 
of the country. Well, gentlemen, again, four years ago, by an awful 
visitation of Providence, which rent for a time in twain the great 
Eepublio so nearly and deeply associated with us, beyond the waves 
of the Atlantic, there came upon Lancashire that which is familiarly 
knoAvn by the name of the Cotton Famine. When we look back upon 
the Cotton Famine, and when we consider the noble qualities that 
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wore displayed iu the times of that most searching affliction— when we 
recollect how wc wore then, for the first time perhaps, awakened 
to the conscionsncss Avhat a treasure we possessed in the factory popu- 
lation of this country, we recognise the wisdom of Providence in 
di awing good from that w'hich seemed at the time to he unmitigated 
evil. But that is not my present point. I ivaut to Imow how that 
Cotton Pamino ivas to bo considered as a piece of financial “ luck.” I 
find, on the contrary, it cut do\vn our revenue, when it was at its 
gicatcst intensity, hy from one to two millions in a single year; and, 
hej ond that, it was one of the most special inflictions, from its peculiar 
natuie, to which the JUxcheguer of this country ever has been subje’cted. 
Fuither than this, I thankfully join with you in acknowledging the 
bounty of Providence vouchsafed to us in the abundant products of 
the earth. I cannot admit the doctrine that our situation is owing 
to luck; I acknowledge that in all good which befalls us, we should 
recognise a hand higher, and a counsel wiser, than our own ; yet, 
spealdng as a man to men, I do believe that we, as a Government, 
are enabled upon the period of the pi'esent dissolution to show our - 
face before our fellow-countiymen, and that without a blush for the 
financial condition of the countiy. 

Kow, Sir, as to the points on which I have last been addressing 
you, I admit them to be points that more or less touch our dis- 
tinctive professions as w'o sit on the right hand or the left hand of 
the Speaker’s chair. 1 am not ashamed to touch them ; I do not 
lament, I do not regiet, I do not mean to abandon the political as- 
sociation in which conviction and e.x.perience have placed me. But 
I do say to you, and I say through you to the peoi^le of South 
Lancashire, that to the Liberal party of the present generation, and 


wdth them to those members of the Conservative party, like Sir R. 
Peel, who preferred the intei'ests of their countiy to their place and 
power, has been committed the extraordinary grace and favour of 
being enabled, while they have held ofiSce, to address themselves, 
and to address themselves wdth effect, to the promotion of measures 
wLich ascend far above the height and descend far below the depth 


of every party consideiation, wdiatever it may be. There are objects, 
gentlemen, which belong to our common country—to this England in 
'which we live. ^Ve have aiound us a vast population. These teem- 
ing masses live under the ordinary dispensation .which affects the lot of 
human kind ; and experience teaches us that it has not been always 
possible for the bulk of the community that live by toil upon this 
bounteous earth to secure to themselves abundance of the first neces- 
saries much less of the first comforts of life. We know that m this 
free country, that we admire and love so much, but half a century ago 
o-reat part of the peasantry were ground down almost to the veiy 
Lst; while the manufacturing population was tainted with a 
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affection tliat it is nnfortnnatcly too easy for ns to nndovstancl, and 
too difficult for ns to condemn. AVc know tliat at that time few 
were tlio labouring Englislimen who conld sco tlieir wives and 
tbeir cliUdren decently lodged, sufficiently fed and clothed, and of 
fewer still, and fewer far, can I say in addition, tolerably 
educated. ^Ybat is now the state of things? ]\Iucli may yet re- 
main to be done. My belief is, that there will always be ample 
scope for all the best energies and all the best gifts of legislators 
and public men, as rvell as of private benevolence and philanthropy ; 
but something at least, by the mere}’ of God, has been achieved. 
Education has gone forth through the length and the breadth of the 
land. Voluntary institutions for every pni'poso of good, and because 
voluntary, the best of all, have sprung up in multitudes. Vise 
laws, abolishing the mischievous restraints upon capital and labour, 
have enorraouslj’’ added to the wealth of tho count ly. In so short 
a period as tho last ten years the foreign t rade of England has bccomo 
nearly double what it was. It is more than triple what it. was fivc- 
and-twenty years ago. With the series of acts relating to tho 
material condition of the country have been joined, as I have said, 
numbers of others bearing upon its moral and social condition, and 
tending to set the masses of tho community free in some degree from 
necessary and servile attention to their bodily Avants ; to wants charging 
and overcharging each day as it arose; that they might care for tlrcir 
higher interests, for the cultivation of their intellect, for their position 
as rational, as moral, and as spii-itual beings. But, gentlemen, this is 
no party matter. The contemplation of it, if only for a moment, car-rics 
us above tho close and loaded atmosphere of party into a higher 
and a purer air. Oh, what folly it has been, if there has existed any 
party in the State that has allowed to its rivals and opponents tho 
glory of almost monopolizing the prosecution of such a work! 
But how happy, on the other hand, are they who have been per- 
mitted to bear even the very humblest part in it 1 Never can I bo 
too thankful that, not owing to any deliberate choice of my omi, 
but rather to the circumstances in rvhich, without my own sugges- 
tion, I have been placed, I have been as it were compelled to enter 
into that beneficent work, and to make the prosecution of it the 
main study and purpose of the best years of my life. It has been 
a work, of which the vibration, so to speak, is felt tliroughout the 
United Kingdom, and felt not only in the United Kingdom, but 
felt, I rejoice to say, upon many a foreign shore ; and those who 
formerly regarded England with jealousy or with hatred for the 
selfishness of her commercial 'legislation, are now by degrees un- 
learning their ancient prejudices, and are glad to follow the bene- 
ficent example that has been set them by the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom. It has been felt, then, through the world, it has 
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been felt tbroiigli the dominions of the Queen, it has’ been felt 
tlu’ough those islands in which we live, it has been felt, if in any 
one place more than another, in the very district, and in the very 
place, in which we stand. In Liverpool, in Manchester, on every 
heath and hill, and in every valley, in every haunt and hive of this 
industrious and stirring county, has been felt the impetus thus given 
to the industry of man, and the influence thus brought into play for 
bettering and advancing his jrosition. Gentlemen, it would be tbe 
height of arrogance in me were I to forget that I am no more than 
a young, a late, a feeble labourer in this happy, I will even say in 
this holy cause. Many have gone before me, many have exceeded 
me; but, with sincerity of heart and purpose, I have given myself 
to the prosecution of the 'work; and I come before you who have 
fostered it in its beginning, known it in its progress, and enjoyed 
it in its more ripe results, and I ask you to pronounce whether 
those who have been privileged to take part in such a work are or 
are not disabled and disqualified from sitting in the Parliament of 
England, from receiving the suffrages, from being honoured with 
the confidence, of the electors of the county of Lancaster. 
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Mr. High Sheriff and Gentlemen, — I am physically disabled from 
Hsing any effort to address you to-day. I am entirely dependent upon 
your indulgence. On the Exchange in Liverpool, on Wednesday last, 

I had the honour of addressing a company almost countless, in hearing 
of the roar of Hale-street and of Castle-street, and, I am sorry to say, the 
result was that I left my voice behind me. Now, it is just to the two or 
three who stand in that neighhonrhood (^pointing'^ that I wish plainly to 
say, if they are willing to hear me, I will endeavour not to abuse their 
indulgence. I see one gentleman in particular ; he has been very active. 
Ilis lungs are in a much better state than mine ; but if I may address 
myself to yon, my friend, I tell you plainly, on another day when my 
chest is right, I would not mind having a tussle with yon in voice, not 
to say in anything else ; but to-day I am totally unable to undertake 
anything of the kind : I am at your mercy, so to your mercy I make my 
appeal. Mr, High Sheriff, having premised thus much, I need hardly 
add that both upon this and many’- other grounds I shall endeavour not 
to abuse the indulgence that I may receive. 1 have no doubt that the 
speeches of my two successful colleagues have been models inpointof taste 
and feeling, but I unfortunately have not caught the purport of them as 
much as I could have wished, and I beg them to believe that, if any omis- 
sion in what little I have to say — any’- omission of reference to them — 
should appear to be disrespectful, they^ will assign it to the true cause. 

Mr. Sheriff and gentlemen, as politicians we live a life of con- 
tention ; because in Parliament it rarely happens that our time is oc- 
cupied in dealing with the many great questions — upon the deep 
and, important principles— upon which, thank God, as Englishmen, 
we are all agreed. It is our happiness to dwell in a country where 
the pi'inciples of liberty^, liberty’ of person, liberty’ of property, liberty 
of belief, liberty of speech, liberty of assemblage, and liberty of peti- 
tion, arc bettor understood than in any’ other country’ of Europe j and 
1 lejoice, gentlemen, to think that the strongest politician amongst 
us, the most ardent partisan on either side, has no hesitation in shar- 
ing tile feeling of satisfaction u’ith which I at this moment in particular 

renect upon the large inheritance of political belief that is common to 

us ail as Britons, by whatever name w’e may think fit to call ourselves. 
1\ ell, now, gentlemen, if I say one word upon mere politics, it will be 
said, I hope, in accents that cannot give offence; and I must already 
interrupt tl.e course of these few remarks by rendering my thanks to 
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opponente as well as friends who are present for the patient hindne-.s 
with which they are hearing me. Gentlemen, if yon ash me for a polifi- 
cal motto, m my search for one 1 should be veiy apt to boixow if from 
a character well knoivn and much respected among ns— I mean (ho 
policeman. When the policeman in London— and I suppose it L 
the same elsewhere— when the pohcemau finds a number of people 
blocking the footpath, he jogs one or two of them gentlv by (lie 
elbow and just saj's, “ Keep moving.” Hut, gentlemen, when (lie 
policeman says “Keep moving,” he does not mean “Ibisli out 
into the street and fling yourselves under the wheels of the omni- 
buses and the cabs.’ Keither does he mean, “ Ovci'tuvTi a.s qiiiclclr 
as you can, and as far as your ability will permit, evciything that 
comes in your way : ” what he means is really and simjily this, that 
the people who are upon the footpath want to get on, that they have 
good reason for wanting to get on, and therefore it is a gi'oat pity tliaf 
they should be eompelled to stoji. Well, now, gentlemen, that motto, 
familiar as the illustration may appear, I presume to think is a jit.d 
and a sound motto in political affairs. It is all veiy well to say, 

“ Things are ver^’' jjrosperous ; why can’t 3-011 be content?” Hnt in all 
human institutions there is an element of taint and corrupfion-a 
principle of lapse and deca}’" — that is continually at work : anti not 
onl}’’ the popular doctrine of politic.s, but the truest and soiindc.st philo- 
sophy of human nature, teaches, in my opinion, that it i.s (ho diify of 
pjublic men to make it their care and sfud3- to a})pl3- (0 tlie.'-'c dantroi- 
ou.s powers and tcndencic.s, which are in sloo))le.s.s operation, a oorreo- 
tive, as persistent and as wakeftil as thei' arc themselves', in the .‘■h'lpo 
of vigilant attempts to amend and an aiixioii.s desii-o to advance. And 
now, gentlemen, having .said so much, witli your hind indnlgenct' 

I think I have said all (hat is nece-'^sari- for (ho occasion. I me.'Ui all 
that is necessar3' for the occasion which can parlahe of a confi-ovcr.-ial 
nature. I have said that our life is a life of contention. It is well 
that in (ho midst of it (here sliould be some days of repose and ji-arr, 

I don’t think that i\Ir. Egerton, llfr. Turner, and my.self arc im-t hcio (•> 
fio-ht our battles to-day. No dou])t when wc mre' — 



of political life, to pmscvciv in _ 

under cironmstauccs hnfficiontly vemarh.ahlc. m my o'.Mt p- ^ ^ 
the approbation of the elocfor.s. fienth-men. I am av d. rndy m a 
to you, the electors of Smith Lancari.irc, as it m p-'-rld- mr .mr ms- 
•„,v ,H«ilion 1.> bo. If 1 ca.„o l.oio .. .0 no vo. - - 


boaloil my wo, .ml. It w„. ,,,, .-wlivo, ll.o.ml, 

peifcctly loyal eanv.ass of twclv,' iimii 


(If-. I'lrrifd "51 c-’i 1- 
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liad a riglit to caiTy it on, by the whole strength of a political party, 
which deprived me of my seat for Oxford : but it has been a campaign 
of two days, and no more, that has given me my seat for South 
Lancashire. 

I take this opportunity of expressing to you, gentlemen, my deep 
regret that it has not been in my power in the usual and constitutional 
manner to appear as a candidate before assemblies of my fellow-coun- 
trymen at all the different points of the southern division. But, gentle- 
men, I am, as I have reason to be, all the more thankful for the result. 
Perhaps I may offer with sinceritj^ and without suspicion, a word of 
condolence to the defeated candidates, because I have myself been so 
recently in that position, that, though I recollect it without malice, 
yet I recollect it with a tolerably lively sense of what it is; and 
therefore I offer to them the S 3 'mpathy of one who has suffered like them- 
selves. I offer to the late member for South Lancashire, whom I have 
been the means of displacing, the tribute which I believe he deseiwes, 
of my sincere personal respect and regard. Nay, gentlemen, I will go 
further, and I will wish him heartily a seat in Parliament, subject to 
two considerations. One is, that he wishes it himself — and the second 
is, that he does not displace some politician more nearlj’’ of the same 
colour as myself. Gentlemen, with respect to Mr. Heywood, his abili- 
ties, his experience, his services in Parliament, the assistance that he 
has given in promoting important changes and important measures of 
improvement, I can truly saj" — even though upon eveiy one of those 
measures he and I may by no means entirely concur — have given him 
a distinguished place, and make his exclusion from Parliament a legiti- 
mate subject of regret. As to Mr. Thompson, I entertain not only the 
fervent hope, .but the confident expectation, that at some early period 
a gentleman of so much abilit}’- and so high a character, anxious to 
devote his life to the service of his country in our free and open 
Legislature, will find an easy and a secure way, and an honourable 
waj’’, into Parliament. As to my honourable friends (Messrs. Egerton 
and Turner), from whom I am separated by too great a distance to 
.expect them to take the hand that I hold out, I am sure that we shall 
all cordially desire to co-operate together where we can, and that, 
where we cannot, we shall, with a perfectly good understanding, fight 
out our differences like men. And now, gentlemen, I thank you from 
nvy heart ; X thank you without reserve and without distinction. I 
thank those who, at the head of the committees, pursued a canvass 
under the almost unexampled disadvantage of being liable to the impu- 
tation that the candidate whose name they had placed first on their 
card was nothing hut the name and shadow of a candidate. I return 
my cordial thanks to those who compose the committees of the wards and 
districts, uho, I belie^e, have laboured, and especiallj* h.ivo laboured 
during the animation of the last stage of the canvass, with that energy* 
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and that straightforwardness of pnxposo which belong to Engli.shmen, 
and wHch every Englishman, whether he he friend or whether he he 
opiionent, must admire. I thank the voters of the Liberal party, who 
have come up with such energy and zeal, and in such numbers, to my 
suppoit. I know that with respect to some of them, too, it wa.s not 
meiely for their favour, it wms also for their indulgence, and their 
tzTily libeial indulgence, that I had to look. And lastly, gentlemen, 
you will think I discharge no more than a debt of gratitude when I say, 
I also thank those ivho kindly and generousl}*, whatever may have been 
their ordinary party associations, have thought fit, in the exercise of 
their electoral franchise, to give their support to one who did not wear 
the same colours as themselves, so as to assure to me the seat iliat I 
now honourably occupy. And one step hirther, gentlemen, I imist 
go — I must thank, without exception, the wdiole of those wlio have 
been opposed to me in this election for the kindness, and fairaess, and 
moderation — I might almost say something more — in many cases fur 
the favoui", with which I have been treated. I have seen, gentlemen, 
nothing at all said against me in any' local journal which has met my 
eye — and if any other local jouimal has said anything worse, I hope 
none of you w'iil tell it me — I have seen nothing at all said against 
me in any local print except this — that I am an ezratio politician ; and 
that is a thing, gentlemen, that I have been accustomed to hear said of 
me as long as I have lived. But, gentlemen, erzutic or not ezratic, for 
more than a quarter of a century I have led an active life— a givat 
paz-t of it in those very ofSces of the State Avlfich jzlace a znan in the 
closest relations w'ith the veiy sharpest sense and perceptions of ht.s 
fellow counti-ymen. And for my' jzart, if a znan is erratic, I Avould 
advise him not to tiy his eiratic propensities upon cither the trade or 
the finances of this country'. But, gentlemen, in z-ofezving to the use o( 
that most inoffensive epithet— it may' bo just — God InioAvs whether it is 
or not — I did it only to show liow tenderly' even opponent.s and adver- 
saries had been disposed to deal rvith znc. Goiztlcmezz, I venture to tru.‘'t 
that tbe recollection of that tcndcimcss Avill go witlz mo to T’ailinment, 
Avbez'e yon Lave sent zne, and that, if I nm over tempted, in the Jicat of 
party conflict, to think unkindly of nziy one avIio may .‘•it ovci- against 
me, the recollection of this election for South Lanca.sliiz-c may act as 
an effectual coiTcctive, and may tend to ebez-ish or to revive zn my 
breast a quality that is too often forgotten in our political conte.-Ls mt 
which, wc may depend upon it, z.s of as much value, or of more vabm. 
in public life pei-baps, than even in private hfo-mid that z.s the miin 
quality wliiclz goes by tbe name of Cbrisfiuzz chanty. 
ivuHt we shall part in Cliristiau chanty to-day In f has 
call ourselves Liberals, or wo may call onrselvo.s f onserv-on^ s. 
you arc aw.aro that onr friends who call 
contend that they arc in reality more liberal than no .a,*.. >■ 
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likewise know iliat we rcialiatx! upon Hioin by saying that wc who are 
Liberals are a great deal bettor Consciwativos than tbey arc. ^Yc think 
— I won’t say we aro right — bnt wo think wo prove our case bj' point- 
ing to the present condition of the country, the present sontiincnfs of 
the people, the present relations between class and class, compared 
Avitli what thoj' were in the days of the corn-laws of 1814 and of the 
Six Acts of Lord Sidmoulh. For the moment, gentlemen, lot that 
matter of dispute remain as a drawn battle between us. Let every 
man then to-day, without stint or scniplo, abound in his owni sense; 
let every man drink his own health with three times three. Honest 
of purpose, manliness of proceeding, si raighi forwardness, truth, and 
energy, have hitherto been — and 1 tiust will continue to bo — the 
distinguishing characteristics of my countrymen. As for our battles, 
let \is fight them oxit fairlj- ; as for our agi ocment, let us never ccaso 
to remember and to rejoice that we have a common country — a glori- 
ous countiy — a noble countiy — a country with a past that has given 
her one of the most distinguished places in the history of our race ; 
and a countiy with a future awaiting her, before which, I will not 
presume to hope, even her past may grow pale— but of which at any 
rate I will venture upon sa 3 -ing so much ns this, that wo ma_v well 
hope the generations of Englishmen who aro yet to come, and tho 
annals of our country j-et to be um-ollcd, will not be uuworth}' of 
those that have gone before. Let us each in our scvenil stations 
labour for that noble end, and rel}’^ upon it wo shall have cause to bo 
thankful, alike for that which we have received from our fathers, and for 
that which we may hand down to our children. Gentlemen, I have onlj'- 
■ further to repeat, and to repeat most cordiallj*, tho thanks Avhich I 
ventured to tender before for yonr extraordinaiy patience, forbear- 
ance, and kindness. Even tho smallest minority of this assembly 
might, if they had been so disposed, have prevented mj' being heard. 
They have allowed mj' feeble voice the privilege of uninterrupted 
speech, and I beg to tender to them the .tribute of mj'’ wannest 
thanks. 


n 
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Tin: CnAKCi;Li.on or ran Exciiequiir said : Mr. Ball, 3Ir. Palmer, and 
GoDilcniCTi, I am cxfrctucly Ihanlrftil fo find ihat the arrangemenfs 
of <hc day havo l) 0 cn so made, and likcwdso tliat the indulgence 
of the great meeting out of doors was so unbroken, as to leave me a 
little fragment of time, and a little fragment of voice, to aclcnondedge 
the renvirlcnblc address that j'ou have just presented to me. I must 
refer lirat, gentlemen, to the closing words of that address, which are 
anecting words. I do not know that it is nnseemlv to introduce 
them on these occasions. I hope it is not so. The opportunities 
Avhen wo can meet are not numerous. We do not meet very often. It 
is not a matter of every day. Although I am too happy to seize the 
rare occasions that arc penuitted mo of coming into immediate contact 
with great bodies of my fcllow-countrj’men, yet it is but very’’ rarely 
that they can arise, by i-cason of the increascdly absorbing nature of 
public business in the present age. And therefore, gentlemen, I do 
most cordially thank yon for the high Source to which yon have referred 
mo in this address as the only source of good. The labours that we 
do in this life — how poor they are ! How much cause we have to he 
ashamed, in looking back njron them, that Ibej were not better done; 
and bow deeply convinced rve all must feel, from the marks which it 
has pleased Providence to impress upon onr daity experience, that for 
ns all — for those of ns who are old, and for those of us who are young 
alike — this world is nothing but a school, where we are put for a little 
while to Icara onr lesson, and that there is a place beyond the grave 
where it will be proved whether we have learned it or whether we 
have not. Well, now, gentlemen, passing from that subject— that 
.solemn subject — I cannot help referring particularly to two of the 
phrases that I find in this address. Tou kindly give me credit for "a 
pure and honest wish to do all the good I can for the moral and social 
improvement and elevation of the working classes of this great nation, 
as well as acting justly and consistently to all those in the higher 
spheres of life.” Now, gentlemen, I cannot say that these sentiments of 
equal regai-d for the interest and weKare of all the classes which com- 
pose society, coming from you— I am now addressing you as an 
assembly of working men, and I presume the bulk of you correspona 
with that description— I cannot say that y^our receiving me with sue 
a declaration in the slightest degi-ee surprises me. On the conti-ary, i 
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is iu tlioroiigli conformity with what I hear from the worlciug classes 
whenever I am placed in contact mth them in whatever part of the 
countiy. They are jnst as sensible as auj’' one can be — and I tnist and 
believe they will alwaj^s remain so — ^that what is called mere levelling, 
that is to say, the mere pulling down of what is above us, is a mistaken 
and even an abominable system. It never reall}’’ implies a genuine 
and earnest desire to lift up what is below us. But tbe working men 
of this country — ^the working artisans of this country — have many that 
are below them as well as manj' that are above them. You know that 
society is, as yon have gone on to describe it, like a well-built, well- 
ordered fabric, with many stones and man}’- timbers, many doors, many 
windows, many parts and portions of the structure, all and each having 
their separate offices, some of them above and some of them below, 
some of them larger and some of them smaller, but all built and 
framed by the mind of the builder to servo one common purpose ; and 
that if you are to suppose that good is to bo done by bestowing exces- 
sive and exceptional prominence ujDon some one portion of the building, 
or, to quit the metaphor, if our scheme of policy be to grant a monopoly 
of power or of favour to some one class or clique in society, it is not 
for the benefit even of that part, and it is the ruin of the whole. It is 
not, I say, for the benefit even of that class. The interest of every 
class is to have justice done to eveiy other class ; and, gentlemen, that is 
the test to which I am sure you are disposed, and to which I hope you 
will always determine, to bring the deeds of the public men of this 
country. Well, then, gentlemen, you go on to say — and this pleases 
me particularly, though it rather leads me again to the subject I have 
just been upon — you go on to say that the public man ought to 
be regarded as an architect. Tliat is the best answer you can give 
to any who suppose that the profession of popular principles makes 
a man justly liable to be called a destructive. Certainly, gentle- 
men, an architect is not a destructive, and a destructive is not an 
architect. An architect may find it his duty, as you go on to 
point out, to pull down what is old ; but not because it is old, — no, 
not a bit. If it is the fine old architecture of the past times he 
reveres it the more because it is old, and the good architect you 
will find even passionate in his admiration of what is old, provid- 
ing it is good as well as old ; but if it has become worthless, either 
from being or in spite of being old, and if, being worthless, it at- 
tempts to shelter itself under the pretext of its being old, then the 
architect says, “No; I cannot listen -to that, I must pull you down;” 
and so he pulls down that which is old if it is worthless. But why 
does he pull it down ? Not for the sake of pulling down, as if pulling 
down could, except in the case of tilings evil, be a purpose in itself ; 
but for the sake of building up in its place something which is 
better, something which will more effectually serve the use for 

D 2 
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wliich tlie building was erected. Building up is the business of the 
politician, the business of the minister, the business of the member 
of Parliament ; my business, as knight of the sbire, now that I have 
been elected a member for the county of Lancaster ; your business 
as citizens, your business as elector’s, your business in every opinion 
you give on prrblic affairs. Tbero bave been countries, unhappily, 
where, from the course of affairs having gone long and obstinately 
awry there have been countries — and such perhaps was the state 
of Prance before what was known as the great revolutiorr — where a 
great sweeping work of destructioir was necessarj’-, almost, perhaps, 
absolutely rrecessary, before anj’- good could be dorre, because the 
defects and the diseases were incurable. That is not our case. This 
, is no sucli country. Oiir business is chiefly to build, I admit it is 
to repair ; but besides repairing, it is to extend, it is to raise higher 
up, it is to spread wider and wider the lofty and noble building 
which we fondly call the British Constitution. This is the nature of 
the function to which public men in England are called. It is a 
gentlemen. They are supported in it by the indul- 
gent favour of their countrymen. I null say that nothing has 
struck me more in the course of a long public life than the general 
fairness — nay, the more than fairness — the ordinary and usual 
generosity of the judgments that are passed, not by one class or 
another, but by the whole community, on the character and con- 
duct of pxiblic men. I am quite certain of this as matter of per- 
sonal experience — that if sometimes it has hapj)ened to me to think 
that in one or another particular I have been unjustly condemned, 
ten times more numerous have been the occasions when I have felt 
that I was unjustly and unduly praised, and far in advance of what I 
had deserved. "Well, gentlemen, this is the work that has been before 
us. And I now cannot help saying one word upon your particular 
duty and business. It is one in which I feel a special interest. One 
of the sharpest passages in my political life, gentlemen — ^perhaps I 
ought to say the sharpest of them all — was that Avhich Avas con- 
nected with the repeal of the paper duty in 1860 and 1861. I 
know not how it Av^as, but that was a period Avhen ex^en friends 
seemed in some cases to become lukoAvarra — many who had said 
before, at least, that they were friends, seemed to become lukoAvarm 
or abashed, and Avhen oijponents seemed to groAV more and more confi- 
dent, It Avas then, 1 assure you, my frequent duty to sit in the 
House of Commons, and not only to hear the Government, or, it might 
be, myself, called rash, reckless, and profligate, for sacrificing Avithout 
a sufficient end the revenue of the country, but to hear it said that 
the paper duty did no harm to anybody, that it restricted no 
trade, that it was no burden upon commerce, that the additional 
dearness of paper could have no effect of what was called a sensible 
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description ; and forgive me, gentlemen, if, in the attempt to de- 
scribe, I abandon detail, and say simplj’-, in m}!- homely language, 
that there was at that time a copious venting of all the trash 
and all the nonsense, which, if it had been good for anything, 
was perfectly' good against the repeal of the corn-laws, against the 
repeal of the navigation laws, against the repeal of the soap 
duties, against every good measure of that kind which had been 
carried in oui- time : the whole of this trash came out reburnished 
and done up again to oppose and obstruct the repeal of the 
paper duty. And now, gentlemen, what have wo seen as the 
result ? A\'hy, we have seen — and I acknowledge it with tliankfulness 
in the face of God and man — that the repeal of the paper duty has 
been a greater blessing even than an}’- of its promoters anticipated. I 
did, gentlei22en, to the best of inj’ ability, fight a battle, and I will 
even saj" a hard battle, for its repeal. And I find now that in its repeal 
not only was there involved the liberation of a great branch of trade — 
a branch of trade which is already great, and which I believe will, as 
years roll on, become very much gi-eatcr — ^but there was involved a 
seed of social and moral good that has sprung up with rapidity and has 
borne a haiwest such as I confess I was by no means sanguine enough 
to expect. We said to-daj’’ at the hustings that the Liberal policy is 
conservative. Look at the daily penny press. AYhat is the daily 
]ienny press ? The daily penny press is an organ that finds its way 
into the house of the working man; that keeps him well-informed, 
without the least disparagement to other classes, upon the course of 
public affairs ; for the daily penny press is not destructive nor licen- 
tious more than any other portion of the press — ^if possible, it is even 
less so ; but its office is to keep the working man daily infonned of 
all current public transactions. Why, what is that but creating a new 
interest in the mind of the working man — an interest that is refreshed 
from day to day — in the affairs, the laws, the institutions of the land ? 
W^hat is that but making him feel that he has become in a new sense a 
citizen of his country, that his country owns in a new manner his 
title to a share in public affairs? He feels it; his bosom enlarges 
with the sense of it; and in that bosom, so enlarged, there spring 
up a continual growth and increase of love and attachment to the 
Queen, and to the institutions of the country. 
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To THE MeMBEBS of CONVOCATION IN THE UNIVERSITY OF OsFOED, 


Gentlemen, 

After an arduous connection of eighteen years, I bid you 
respectfully farewell. 

My earnest purpose to serve you, my many faults and sboifcomings, 
tbe incidents of tlie political relation between tbe University and 
myself established in 1847, so often questioned in vain, and now at 
length finally dissolved, I leave to the judgment of the future. It is 
one imperative duty, and one alone, w^hich induces me to trouble you 
with these few parting words : tlie duty of expressing my jjrofound and 
lasting gratitude for indulgence as generous, and for support as wann 
and enthusiastic in itself, and as honourable from the character and 
distinctions of those who have given it, as has in my belief ever been 
accorded by any constituency to anj’’ representative. 


I have the honour to be. 

Gentlemen, 

Your obliged and obedient Servant, 

^Y. E. Gladstone. 


Haicarden, Chester, July 18 , 1865 . 


' ADDRESS 11. 


To THE Electors op the Southern Division of. the County of 

Lancaster. 

Gentlemen, 

I apirear before you as a candidate for the suffrages of j^oui- 
division of my native county. 

Time forbids me to enlarge on the numerous topics which justly 
engage the public interest. 

I will bring them all to a single head. 

You are conversant, few so much so, with the legislation of tbe last 
twenty-five years. You have seen, you have felt, its results, lou 
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cannot fail to have observed tlie verdict wbicb the country generally 
bas, v'itbin tbe last eight daj’s, pronounced upon tbo relative claims 
and positions of tlie two great political parties, with respect to that 
legislation in the past, and to the prospective administration of j)ublio 
affairs. 


Without the least disparagement to many excellent persons, from 
whom I have the misfortune fi'equently to differ, I humbly but con- 
fidently ask you to give your powerful voice in confirmation of that 
verdict ; and to pronounce with significance as to the direction in 
which you desire the wheels of State to move.. 

Before these words' can be read, I hope to bo among you, in the 
hives of your teeming enleiprise. 


I have the honour to be. 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and most humble Servant, 

W. E. Gladstone. 


Hawarden, Jxdrj IS, 18G5. 


ADDEESS HI. 


To THE ElEOTOES OF THE SoUTHEKN DIVISION OF THE CoUNTV OF 

Lanoastek. 

Gentlemen, 

Within forty-eight hours of my first act of appeal to you, your 
prompt response has placed my name on the list of your represen- 
tatives. 

I feel deeply, not alone the greatness of the honour, but the generous 
manner in which it has been conferred. ’ 

It will be my study to discharge the duties of my trust in the 
spirit of the declarations with which I solicited your support. 

I have the honour to be. 

Gentlemen, 

Your most obliged and most obedient Servant, 

W. E. Gladstone. 


Hawarden, Chester, July 21, 1865. 
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we were couviuccd by deiuonslrutive evidence that, it was b^y him 
that' the wishes and opinions of that party would best be repre- 
sented. And therefore his first pledge and promise was, that he 
could not be a candidate at all unless invited in a manner so un- 
equivocal as to be reasonabl}^ and morally sure that he would be the 
object of your choice. But, gentlemen, it may be said, “ That is all 
very well, but what was to bo the test?” Very well, it is a fair ques- 
tion. Each of us has had a test. Mr. Fenton has proposed a test, 
and Ave haA-e proposed a test. And, gentlemen, if I refer to Mr. 
Fenton, and if 1 shoAv that this responsibility lies not at our door 
but at his (A Amice; “It does not”), 1 shall cndcaAmur to do so 
in tenns that cannot ghm olTence to the gentleman opposite Avho 
just noAv e.vpressed his opinion, nor to anybody else ; and not one 
AAmrd of intentional disrespect to Mr. Fenton, to his friends, or 
to his oitinions, Avill escape me on this occasion. “ Oh,” said ]\Ir. 
Fenton, “decide the case between us two ly a meeting of the Liberal 
electors.” Well, noAA% 1 frankly oAvn 1 have no doubt that j\h’. 
Fenton, with his other accorajfiishincnts, must be a gentleinan of 
great humour, and that he knoAV avo AA'cre very simple — ho knew, as 
has been said of one among tis, wo AAmre little better than babies ; and 
I reallj' think ho considered a fair joke might be passed otl’ upon us ; 
because no one aaMI seriously tell mo in earnest that a man could really 
suppose that the parliamentary representation of Chester was to be 
disposed of by a meeting, called, forsooth ! a meeting of the Liberal 
electors, Hoav is a meeting of the Liberal electors to be held? Are 
there to be doorkeepers, to ask every man as he enters, fij'St, Avhether 
he is an elector, and, secondly, AA'hether he is a Liberal elector ? Suppose 
he thinks he is a Liberal elector, and the doorkeeper does not, is the 
doorkeeper to slam the door in his face? 1 take.it that this is for (he 
most part a meeting of Liberal electors, and right avoII pleased I am to 
meet you. gentlemen ; but at the same time it Avould not bo very easy 
to decide at this meeting, croAvded and packed as you am, Avho should 
be the member for Chester. I think a good deal might depend in some 
circumstances upon Avho Avas in the chair. But it is needless to argue 
the matter in detail. The truth is, that AA^as a method of declining 
altogether a reference to any trustAvorth}'^ criterion, A\’ell, gentlemen, 
let me nOAV deal Avith our criterion. AVe did not entertain the question 
of the Chester seat at all until a requisition signed b)’’ 400 persons 
AA'as presented, and then Ave said Avhat I am bound to admit Avas not 
, very civil ; Ave then said, “ That Avill not do.” We said, “ 'I’here is 
•no proof in that requisition that my son is to be the object of the 
choice of the bulk of the paity Avhich forms the majoj'ity of the con- 
stituency; and unless that condition is fulfilled, avo Avill not go into 
the field — Ave Avill not divide the Libeial 2Aarty.” A\’cll, thereiqron our 
friends, not discouiaged, and 1 must say ^uilfing a good face upon the 
matter, Avent back to their Avork and raised the 400 to 800. Well, 
considering that, after all, Mr. Bailees has a ^^arty in Chester, and 
considering that the number that can be polled in Chester is, as I 
am told, not inore than 1900, the pre.senhition of a requisition AAuthover 
800 names did appear to shoAv at least presumptively that the man 
Avho received it Avas and Avould he the choice of the majority ofthn 
electors. But OA'en then, gentlenn n, avo did not hurry to a conclusion , 
birt AVO said to Mr. Fenion, “ Preduce a supeiioi- or equal manifestation ot 
strength, and Ave Avill retire from (lie field.” Kay, more, 1 i^e' 

I make that promij;c again, (K voice: “ ITc can do it.”) ^ 
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can do it, bj all means let him do it. e made that proposal, anti wlmi 
was Mr. Fenton’s answer ? Mr. Fenton looked with a critical eve 
at the requisition. He said, “ Here are a hundred men that 1 knock 
off upon one plea or another ; three have signed thrice, fifteen have 
signed tAvice, forty or something like it are unqualified to vole; K»nio 
have invited him, but do not promise to support him ; and that wav 
about a hundred names are made up.” (A voice : “ More than a 
liundrod.”) Don't be in a Jiurry, mv'good friend. If you will take one 
■ thing at a time we shall get forward all the quicker. As regards that 
hundred names, I ti'ust to the supporters of my son and the frauiors of 
the requisition to deal witli those particular criticisms; but for the 
present, and for the sake of argument, I will suppose they an.' guo<l, 
and that a hundred are to he struck off. But then Mr. Fenton tcik 
broader ground, and said, “ Good heavens! worse than all ; hero urc 
Conservatives,” all of whom this ruthless man proposed to disfranchi'-e 
at a stroke. That was a terrible proposition. Tlie ground of it w.V’ 
that they had voted for Mr. Humberston at the last cleciion. Now, 
gentlemen, yon know the liistoiy of C'liosler better than I do; hut 
1 have been told tliat of the Libciul party in Chc.stor, not only 21*4, 
but probabl}’’ 500 or GOO, voted for Mr. Ilnmbersfon, nnd tliercfore 
I confess I am not prepared to disfrancbisc gentlemen who siqqKWli-l 
your present member for having put their names to this rcqni-ition. 
I do not approve of the policy that is pursued by tbe parly whi< h 
calls itself Consen’ative, X do not lliiuk its measures usually icim to 
the conseiwation of tlio inferesfs of this country. But foi' many o! the 
gentlemen in that party I have a great respect, and upon their vntss 
1 will not deny that J sot some value. But suppose that were all 
true, did not Mi-. Fenton ficc that it made it nnt ihr hss but the m >r«’ 
necessary that be should accept tlic test? His bii.-^iness tlicn wa- m 
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(loferoncc to the general and preA^ailing wisli of this croAvdod, 1 fear tin's 
inconA’cnicntly croAvded, assembly. All I Avonld ventuvo to miggost. is 
—and that, 1 think, is a fair appeal — that if it bo tho dcsiro of tho 
large majority of the meeting that I should speak npon tho stuio and. 
jtjusi)ccts of this election, the minority of the meeting, the A’cry small 
minority, Avill pay some regard to the AAOshes of that majority. \\'oll 
noAv, gentlemen, X take interest enough in this contest to endeaA’onr to 
improve my mind from day to day by references to the political 
literature of Chester, and it is Avith rather a peculiar interest, from tho 
fiet that 1 am the subject of a portion of it. I refer particularity to 
the specclies that haA^e been made by and in the presence of the gen- 
tleman Avho is called the Tory candidate — I mean Mr. Haikes, Koav 
I must express my regret that the discussions at that gentleman’s 
meetings have not been confined to political matter, but that matter 
affecting personal character, and oven some j)ortion of it matter Avhich I 
must designate as foul calumny, has been introduced either by the 
eiTor of the reporters or by the error of the speakers. I shall not 
allude to subjects of that class. I shall deal Avith them not here but 
elsoAvlierc. Tut I hope, and I give it as my best adA’ice and injunction 
to 1113- son, and I tiust I may put it forv^ard as an earnest entreaty to 
his frieuds, that on their part in this contest CA'^erytbing of tlie kind 
shall ho studiou.sl}* avoided. But, gentlemen, I pass on from that sub- 
jeel to i)ohtic3 of large and general interest. And these are matters of 
fair remark in ever)’ meeting of Englishmen for a political .purpose, I 
have read Idr. Eaikes’s speeches. I think be seems to be a young 
gmitlcinan of con.siderable readiness, and be has got a good stock 
0 A\ hat are termed cut-and-dried opinions on all the questions of the 
tay yoi only so, hut he has contriA’'ed to form pretty conclusive 
9^^ enough to he his father or his grandfather, 
'10 MAC been spending some thirty, some forty, some fifty or sixty 
of their country. Mr. Raikes is reported to say, 
fid'- r years there has been no goAmrument in 
-i that there has been no government of the kind 

i-'K'li ^ Avished to haAm, There has been no government 

" as there Ava.s fifiv rrrt T.rl.rtn T.oTfyci •n-'dl'n TTflSSPll. 
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ave passed, and for the benefits they have conferred upon the 
country, the l^i’east of Lord Bussell would be one blaze of clasps 
and medals. And j'et, forsooth, there has been no government for 
he last SIX years. IVell, but there is, I perceive, in a part of the 
same speecli, a statement that something at any rate has come about 
witJiin these six years ; I believe it was a commercial Heaty Avith 
4 ranee. I believe there was a treaty of that hind made in 1 860, althouo-h 
there was no government in this country. Says Mr. Eaihes, "That 
treaty has very much disappointed the expectations of its friends and 
the. expectations of its enemies.” It is said to be a good rule in tin’s 
Aviclced AAmrld, just to belioAm one half of ndiat yon hear; therefore 
I believe one half of Avhat I hear from Mr. Eaikes in this matter. I 
believe that that treaty has disappointed the expectations of its 
enemies. But Avith regard to the expectations of its friends, I vent 
to knoAA’' Avhere in the world hir. Eaikes gets his information about 
them ? I Avill venture to say there are Amry feAv of them standing 
by his side in this election. Did he come eavesdropping at some 
of your meetings to gather this intelligence ? He ma}" be very A\’ell 
entitled to describe the feelings of the opponents of the treaty, but 
as to those of its friends he is a bad authority. I will presume to say 
that I knoAv something of the expectations of the friends of tlie treaty, 
and I must say not only that no laAvj-er but that no dreamer ever con- 
ceived a statement more exaggerated or more absurd than that it hits 
disappointed the expectations of its friends. "What has that treaty done ? 

It has added to the annual value of the trade between England and 
Erance, I think, twenty-three millions of money, and besides adding thus 
to the value of the trade Avith France, inasmuch as the legislation founded 
upon and required by that treaty AA'^as not confined to Franco, I believe 
it has added at the Amry least as much more to our tiade Avith other 
countries of the woiid. And if AA'-e ai-e able to see foi-ty or fifty milliot's 
of money of beneficial exchange added to the transactions of ibis 
country by the conclusion of that instrument, is tliat a case for dis- 
appointment ? For what is the meaning of the Avords A\duch 1 have 
just used ? You see these figures in statistical tables — do you reflect 
upon their deep and pregnant significancy ? They mean this. They 
mean millions upon millions added to the ju-ofit of capital, to tlio 
reward of skill, to the payment of honest labour in this country.- 
They mean comfort carried into cottages, AAdiere, but for the demand 
thus created for employment, AA'ant Arould haAm jn-CA-ailed. Thoj’ mean 

fPis, that Avhen the great calamity of tlic American war came upon ibo 

Avorid, and a great gap AA'as occasioned in our commerce by the com- 
parative cessation of American demand, a demand from France spring- 
ino- up under that treaty came in to sujiply its place at the very 
moment, and kept in action those strong Engl ish_ arms Avhich, but tor 
that trcatA', Avould have hung paralysed by the side of our opcratn’c.s 
and artisans and mechanics. Well, gentlemen, that forsooth is fiio 
kisappoiiitment so pathetically described, and that is just uno among 
the acts of a period Avhen there has been no government m tJic 
country. Such appears to bo Mr. Eaike.s’s idea of (he govonimcnt 
the country. AVhat docs he think is the business of a government . 
Does he think it consists only in tlic regulation oJ prisons 
houses, and in the passing and admini.stmtion of penal or lestnu . P 
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increasing tlie happiness of the grcat body of our fellow-country- 
men. 

However, gentlemen, I need not trouble you more on the subject of 
the French treaty. But this I must say. Be on your guard against 
those who, while they just acquit from blame the good deeds of other 
times, condemn the men who did them, and afford you no i^rospect of 
their doing the like themselves : who, when they look back over the 
legislation of the last thirty j'ears, say, “ We make no objection to this 
and that — the repeal of the corn-laws is all very Avell ; the Reform Act 
is all very well; the removal of disabilities for religion is all very 
well — ^but beware of the men who carried the repeal of the corn-la^vs 
and who endeavoured to mitigate or remove these disabilities. Bewaro 
too of the men who have taught the doctrine of a renewed extension 
of the franchise.” These are the modest demands which Mr. Eaikes 
makes upon you. But then, by^ way' of compensation, all gentlemen of 
this class are so kind as to assure you that they' are perfectly' willing 
to consent to the “removal of proved abuses.” Ay', gentlemen, yes, 
“proved abuses,” no doubt, but who is to prove them? And who 
is to be the judge of the proof? Mr. Eaikes and his friends are to 
be the judges of the proof. But then we should like to know in what 
manner they will pass judgment upon the proof. Well, but, if I am to 
understand in w'hat manner they will pass judgment upon the proof 
hereafter, I must look to their past acts. And what have they been 
about.? What have they' been doing in reference to the French 
treaty'? Offering every obstacle to the making of that treaty' that 
the ingenuity and zeal and vigour of Parliamentary' opposition could 
devise. I have told you its character — I have told you its results. 
Judge of them y'ourselves ; and judge from them whether y'ou ought 
to give the honour and practical duty' of representing Chester into the 
hands of those ■who mean to follow the men that resisted the con- 
ferring of those benefits, or into the hands of those who mean to 
support them and to do their best to promote the pursuit of a like 
policy hereafter. 

Now, gentlemen, I come to say a few words that are very strictly 
relevant to this occasion. My son appears before y'Ou as a y'oung man, 
and Mr, Fenton appears before y'OU as a man proved by experience in 
business. I -wish to state this part of tlie case fairly, because my son 
is a man necessarily without experience in what is termed business. 
Mr. Fenton is a man of experience in business ; and I think, naturally 
enough, a certain presumption may' arise in favour of a man of experi- 
ence in business. But I wish to state to you some points connected 
w'ith the nature and functions of the House of Commons. The future 
well-being ‘ of this country depends mainly upon the manner in w'hich 
the House of Commons is composed. The most critical and important 
perhaps of all its functions is the management of its relations •udth the 
executive government ; a large part of which, according to our old 
and salutary, nay perhaps indispensable practice, must be formed 
from the benches of the House of Commons. You must therefore 
have a class of men who take to political life, and who do not merely' 
add the duties of Parliament to those of their business or profession. 
Now, gentlemen, what is practically a political life ? What is the life 
of a man in office ? It is a profession. It is just as much a profession 
and a trade as any profession or trade driven in this city'. And allow 
me to say that, if you intend to cany that profession on, e.. " ionco 
has proved that y'Ou must have it carried on in the m ' 
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who have taken to it when they were young. I will illustrate this 
it you please, in a familiar manner. Suppose there is any man 
among you who is a master^ caipenter, or master smith, and 1 go to 
him and ask him to take me in as a journeyman. He would naturally 
know anything about the business?” “Ko, but I am 
willing to learn.” But he would say instantly, You are a great deal 
too old go think of something else.” There is ample space and 
room in the House of Commons for what are called men of business ; 
not only country ^ gentlemen, but manufacturers, merchants, ship- 
owners, railway directors, and all other sorts, generally spealdng 
from the towns. There will, I hope, always be a large number of 
such men. What the House of Commons wants is every available 
diversity of elements. Y'ou see this veiy diversity of elements in 
this hall. We want every class, every interest, every quality and 
capacity of mind ; but if you wish to have the business of the countiy 
carried on, jmu must be content to return to the House of Commons 
a certain number of men who are to make it the profession and 
occupation of their lives ; and in order to be well supplied with the 
means of choice for the government of the country, it is of vital 
importance that you should always have in Parliament a sufiScient 
stock of those who have gone there with their minds fresh and 
pliable, and apt to acquire the varied habits and aptitudes which 
political life demands. Consequently youth is no valid objection 
to a candidate : and, gentlemen, I should not in the least degi'eo 
feel ashamed of recommending — ^if it were in my power to recom- 
mend — to you the choice of one whose education has been such as 
possibly to qualify him for the discharge of public duty; whose 
character has always deserved my confidence; whose judgment I 
know already, young though he be, to be sound and good ; and who 
I am confident will prove himself an honest and a worthy repre- 
sentative of the people. 

W^ell now, gentlemen, I came into the vicinity of this haU at the 
moment when my son had proceeded far in addressing you. Perhaps 
you will be surprised if I tell you I am not aware of his precise 
opinions on several points which would probably be matters of 
interest among you. I wish to leave them to a free growth in mi 
intelligent mind. And I am confident, from what I know of English 
constituencies and the character of my fellow-countrymen, that you 
will be likewise disposed to leave to him some freedom of discretion. 
You may get a cut-and-dried representative w^ho will answer political 
questions as if they were his catechism, and will go, with all the nno 
powers of a parrot, wherever you like to send him. I speak of men 
in general, and not of those who ai'e rare exceptions. Mr. Paike^ 
seems to think that at a A^ery early peidod of life he ought to under- 
stand the whole Avide range of English politics, and be a pertect 
master of all these vast subjects— nay, not only a master _ot tlieu. 
but in a condition to smite every other man Avith denunciation, 
say this, that if he can get to that condition of mind_ by the age 
tvrenty-flve, ivliat a prodigy of knowledge and 1? , f 

be by ibe time be is fifty or sirty! And I really do ” 

Mr. 'Baikes’s education advances m future years at “ch a . 

be appears to think it bas advano^ 

bard to tell to Avhat enormons dimensions— I 

Sy not swell in future times. Bn, that is not 

S Some degree of trust is wliat your rep.-esontalire.'. 
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ordinai-ily ask of j’^ou ; trust tlie young man peculiarly demands ; 
and if you look back over the long line of statesmen in tbis country 
wbo have on the whole been the leaders of opinion,’ Mr, Pitt, Mr. 
Canning, Lord Macaulay, Lord Palmerston, Lord Russell, and the 
rest, you will find tbej’- are all of them men wbo bave been 
elected in early youtli upon that princii)le of trust. Having bonest 
English minds, and leading their political life in the light of day, 
and enjoying from day to daj’’ that inestimable privilege which we 
do enjoy of the free comments of our countrymen in general, and 
the press in particular, upon aU we say and do, rely upon it that, 
with these advantages, when the conscience and character are right, 
the result will be right enough too. The mind will open out under 
the teaching of experience, lilce the flower under the rain and sun ; 
and from those you have sent to rej)resent j'ou in j'outh, you will 
see spring up by degrees in well-sustained succession the men wbo 
are to make the name of England respected abroad, and to promote 
at home the happiness of the peoj)le. Row, gentlemen, up to what 
point do you suppose that my advice has been given to my son 
with regard to all these questions? I have advised him frankly to 
declare himself among 3’-ou as an adherent of Liberal principles — 
not to measure too nicely or too stringentl}’’ the application of those 
principles, but to take the principles themselves. And what do I 
understand by the Liberal principle? I understand, in the main, 
it is a principle of trust in the people, only qualified bj’' prudence. 
But by the principle which is opposed to the Liberal principle, I 
understand mistrust of tlie people, onl^y qualified by fear. Perfect 
honour, perfect sincerity, maj’’ exist on both sides, but the dominant 
idea I understand as I have given it. And why do I make that 
recommendation ? Because I look back over the history of the last 
fifty years, that is, since the peace of 1815, and I mark to mj^self 
the change which has taken place in the condition of this country. 
Those of us who are old enough to recollect that period have been 
the witnesses of that change, and all others have the means by 
inquiiy of judging of its extent. IVhat was then, in and about 
1815, the condition of the masses of this country? Their food 
was shortened by unnatural and artificial laws ; and those very 
laws which made their food dear and scarce, made also scarce the 
emploj'ment by which their food was to be paid foi’. The natural 
and necessary consequence of such legislation was widespread dis- 
content. And how was discontent encountered ? It was met, perhaps 
of necessity, by laws for repressing the range, and diminishing the 
action, of personal liberty, and for nnaking more severe the penalties 
against those who might seem to manifest disaffection. The conse- 
quence was serious indeed for that great and venerable monarchy of 
England, which I trust we shall hand down to our children stronger 
and healthier than we received it from the immediately preceding 
generation. Some forty jyars ago, the ancient foundations of that 
monarchy were sadly weakened in the hearts and minds of the 
people. But now a different tone has come over legislation. Another 
spirit guides the deliberations of Parliament. Parliament has striven 
to extend franchises, to mitigate penal laws, to improve and enlarge 
education, to make justice acceptable to the people and the law 
respected, to remove every occasion of collision and conflict between 
classes — all these things, and many more of the like descnption, make 
up the chapter of the legislation of the last five-and-thirty years. 
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And not on]j^ tins, but m another great chapter of politics— I mean 
the foreign policj^ of this_ country— they have endeavoured while 
observing every international obligation, honestly to extend the 
hand of sympathy and friendship to free institutions throughout 
the world. Is ow, by whom is it that this change has been brouo-ht 
about? Has it been brought about by those whom Mr. Baikes aslcs 
you to support ? [Cries of “ Ho ! ”] Ho, gentlemen, it has not. It has 
been brought about mainly by the direct action of the party termed 
the Liberal party, while in possession of the government; and partly 
also, I may be permitted and I am in justice bound to say, partly 
also by the example and the exertions of men like Mr. Canning and 
Sir Eobert Peel, Ai'hose minds were too large for the contracted 
space within which they found themselves confined, and who, because 
ot the benefits they conferred upon their countrymen, had the mis- 
fortune to lose the confidence of their party. But the party of which 
they lost the confidence is that veiy party which Mr. Baikes invites 
3 mu to sujiport. How I do not denj^, on the contrary I rejoice, that 
in that party there are not only many honourable men, but many 
noble, generous, upright, intelligent, and enlightened men; but of 
them as a party, it is not what I say but what history has recorded, 
that the great and beneficial changes which we have seen, wliich 
have rendered our peoijle moi-e happj% our laws more respected, and 
our institutions more secure than those perhaps of almost any other 
people in the world — are changes which have been made not by the 
agency, but generally in opposition, to the endeavours of that party. 

How, gentlemen, I have detained you very long, and I do not think 
there is any reason why I should detain you longer ; but, if it be agmo- 
able to 3 'our desire, I will say one word upon a subject which I know 
interests you, and on which I heard the i-emaiks that fell fi'om my son 
— -I mean the subject of the franchise. How, gentlemen, as far as I 
can understand the position of that question in this city, it is veiy 
peculiar ; and the constituenej’- of Chester, if I am rightl}’’ informed, is 
very differentlj’’ composed from the constituencies — I mean the town 
constituencies — of the country in general. As I understand the matter, 
out of about 1900 or 2000 votes in Chester, at the least about 900 are 
supposed to belong to the working class : that is to say, on a moderate 
estimate, not very far short of one half of the whole. ^Yell, 
when we look over the country at large, so far is it from being true 
that one half of the whole constituency’' is comjiosed of the working 
class, that the working class only forms an exceedingly small, and a 
scarcely appreciable, fraction of tbat constituency. It is very difficu 
to estimate tbe fraction exactly, and I will not pretend to do so ; but 
believe tbat if we take tbe whole constituency of tbe country at abou 
a million, some think that the working men comjn-ised in that muuoa 
do not much exceed 50,000, and I believe bardly any one Bunks tJi^> 
come up to 100,000. That, in my opinion, is a very small poAion 
the constituencies to be composed of working men. I franWy . 
you, gentlemen, that I am against all sudden, violent, and s"’cop o 
changes. The characteristic of our country is to go forward surely . 
steadily ; hut I confess I lament that the mind of the country is 
more fuUy ripened than at the present it seems to be for a sens ^ 
tension of the franchise to the working classes. I am 
Chester. The case of Chester, and all such cases, may i ° 
tion from another point of view I am by no ihau 

system will not be found for Chester (prospective!} , I u • / 
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the present system, which practicallj’-, as I understand, admits the 
working man only in the character of a freeman. But that is quite 
another question as to the manner in which, the title under which, the 
franchise is enjoyed. Evidently no one can deny that the working men 
have a very ample share in the constituencj’- of Chester. Certainly no 
Government, and no member of any Government, with which I have 
been connected, would have ever thouglit it ■\vise to introduce laws 
which would at once hand over the majority of votes in the country 
into the hands of working men. Now I sa}'- that not through distnist. 
I have had thirteen 3 ’'ears’ experience of a working men’s constituency 
in the borough of Newark. It was not a very large constituency, for 
it contained about 1600 voters, and out of them I'lOO or 1200 were 
working men. Those working men never dreamed of voting together as 
a class, or setting up a separate interest. But still I say, let us go surely 
and steadity. Those scot and lot constituencies have been extinguished, 
and I am very sony for it. I wish they had continued. It was a 
good old sound English franchise, and it secured this effect, — that if 
there were questions in which the working man had a peculiar interest 
in those boroughs, at any rate they had, when occasion arose, the 
means, if the}’- thought fit, of making any peculiar wants and wishes 
clearly known. And that, I think, was not a bad thing, but a good 
thing for the constitution. Now we are in this singular predicament. 
I believe that a smaller portion of working men enjoy the franchise 
now than enjoj'ed it thirty j’ears ago, after the Beform Bill was 
passed. But if the electors of the working class have diminished,* 
what has happened to the working class itself.? Has the working 
class diminished ? No, it has increased. Has the condition of the 
working class deteriorated? No, it is amended. Is the education 
of the people worse? No, it is infinitel}’ extended and imirroved. Is 
the loyalty of the working class more doubtful? No, it glows more 
fervently than ever. Is their feeling towards the Government a feel- 
ing of gi'eater hostility ? No, as I have the best means of knowing, so 
far from mistrusting the Government, the Government is the agent 
that they like to choose for the guardian of their savings. Yet one 
word more : has the character’ of the working class been specially 
tested in that interval ? Yes, it was tried in the fire of affliction, — 
in that fire of affliction which wasted Lancashire, when, in a day, the 
subsistence and employment of a people were swept away, and yet 
public order was secure, the laws were revered, respect was jaaid to 
every more fortunate class, want was endured with silence, patience, 
and heroic fortitude. I must say that proofs of competency such as 
those ought to have some influence on the spirit of privileged classes, 
and to 4 induce them, not as a matter of conflict and of controversy, 
not from a regard for abstract theory, but upon grounds the most 
strictly practical, and with a view of strengthening the laws and 
institutions of the country, to make some sensible, ay, some liberal, 
though some safe extension of the franchise. It would be utterly 
futile to enter now into the question what should be the form of 
that extension. I cannot but agree that it would be most wise to 
include in that extension all those who, now being of a class and of 
a property equal to the possession of the franchise, are notwithstanding 
excluded from it. That is a measure which has received a name from 
a very distinguished gentleman, Mr. Disraeli. He calls it a lateral 
extension ; I would rather call it an extension side-waj’s, and that is 
a name which abundantly describes its meaning. But the opinion 
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of liei Majesty s Government lias been and is, that, tbongb that is very 
good, It IS not enoiigli, and that there ought also to be, sneaking of the 
countp;_ at large, an extension downwards, one the effect of which 
.should be that in the borough constituencies in general the working 
classes should exist as a sensible fraction or proportion of those con- 
stituencies, and that their voice should be more freely and fully heard 
in the Houses of Parliament, in order not only that their interests may 
be moie fully represented in Parliament, but that their feelings may 
be yet more warmly enlisted in the welfare of our common country. 

And now, gentlemen, shall I say a word to you about the Dee and 
Mersey Eailway ? _ That is a great descent, is it not ? But I have not 
the smallest objection to discuss the Dee and Mersev Eailway, or any 
other subject whatever. I have a very clear conscience about the 
Dee and hlersey Eailway; for my interests are the same as yours. 
I am the owner of what a little man may call a considerable frontage 
upon the river Dee, but the whole value of that frontage depends 
upon the navigation of that river. It would play the mischief with 
me if that navigation was stopped: and therefore my interests are 
exactly the same as those of the city of Chester. And my agency, I 
may state, was very actively employed at the proper time to induce 
the promoters of that bill to place in the bill such' clauses for the 
protection of the river, and the protection of the navigation, that I, 
as a person whose only interest in the property was an interest in the 
navigation, should be satisfied with. But, gentlemen, what has my son 
to do with it ? Do you suppose I have been indoctrinating him with 
the rights and the wrongs of the Dee and Mersey Eailway ? The rule 
seems to me to be this : If a man’s father has done amj good, “ Oh,” 
you say, “ that is the father but if a man’s father has done any mis- 
chief, you say, “ See, the father has done it: depend upon it the son 
will do the same.” ‘Well, but I hold exactly the contrary. And I say 
this, we have all got faults. I have j)lenty of them, and I want my 
son to avoid them. But if I have ever done any service, or been of the 
smallest use to my countrymen, I beseech him so far, and so far only, to 
imitate my example. I was going to say^I am member for another 
place, and he is member for Chester, but that is not time ; however, I 
think it wall soon be true, and I am confident that, if he be the object 
of your choice, it will be the desire and aim of his heart and life to be 
worthy of your favour; worthy^ even in the promotion of those local 
interests, which are not the things for which you send a man to Parha- 
ment, yet which are of considerable importance, and on wEich you are 
entitled to be fully and fairly represented. He will be worthy, then, 
in his devotion to your local interests, and I am persuaded he will be 
worthy, in a yet wider sense, in a conscientious and enlighteped at- 
tachment to those principles and that policy which have been proved, 
by the sure test of experience, to be alike calculated to develop the 
nmterial resources of this country, to increase the comfoii of those by 
whom the great business of British labour is conducted, to knead anu 
bind together in unity the different classes of the community, to in- 
crease the name and influence of England abroad, and to contribute 
every good and beneficent purpose for which Providence has given u 
a place in the family of nations. 
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THE WAR AND THE PEACE. 


When the hulhy records of the wav which has jnst been brought to a 
close, and of the wearisome negotiations which preceded it, shall have been 
submitted to the refining process that alone can convert them into history, 
tlie picture presented to the eye w'ill be one in nothing more remarkable 
than in its novelty. In scarcely a single point docs it agree with any former 
contest between the great powers of Europe. The forty years of peace 
which preceded it had done their work in many ways of w’hich at first we 
were not conscious, and they determined in essential points the character 
of the sanguinary struggle, the commencement of ^Yhich had snapped their 
thread. 

And now, when wc look back on the period in wdiich we have lived, the 
wonder is not that the peace should have endured so long, but that it should 
not have lasted longer. For it was not by a general fermentation that it 
was brought to an end. It was not by the rival schemes of great mo- 
narchies, each contending for a favourite object. It was not by that con- 
flict of principles which Mr. Canning prognosticated, of which we have 
had a sample in the partial outbreaks and contests of 1848 and 1849, but 
the fuller development of which is probably yet to come, and may lie in a 
very distant future. At the door of one power only the whole original 
cause of offence must be laid. Turkey, indeed, invited aggression by her 
weakness, and at the last moment precipitated the bloody issue without 
warrant. Her confederate Powers have been charged with causing, through 
indecision, what it is supposed that by an united and vigorous promptitude 
they would have been able to avert: but the original and essential cause of 
the war lies with Russia only ; it was her folly and her crime to which she 
owes the punishment she has received, and to which nearly the whole world 
agrees in proclaiming that she owes it. The crime was want of respect 
for national rights ; the folly was misjudgment of the respective means of 
aggression and resistance. Stern has the retribution been, and clear stands 
the moral. 

The position of Russia in the East is of necessity commanding; and her 
destinies there, unless sedulously spoiled by herself, must be magnificent. 
She is the natural head of Eastern Christendom. Even the most narrow- 
minded Englishman, who looks with satisfaction on the process of absorp- 
tion that we carry on in India, must admit that Russia may find similar 
apologies for her aggressions on her Asiatic frontier. She is, lilce England, in 
contact with Asiatic governments and peoples, over whom she, like Eng- 
land, has an ascendancy founded in superiority. Face to face with Turkey, 
she cannot lose, though we may, the recollection of all the curse, the misery, 
and the shame to Europe, that that name conveys. She believes, and all 
reasonable men believe, that the hours of Mahometan ascendancy over 
Christians in European Turkey, Avhich is not founded in superiority, but 
coupled with miserable inferiority, are numbered. If, as is to be desired 
for the well-being of mankind, the Mahometan power shall be peacefully 
supplanted and replaced in that quarter by Christian energies, Russia, un-. 
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Jess it be 1)}’ lier own selfishness and folly, 1ms nothing to fear from such a 
process. li she pursues a just and liberal policy towards the Christians of 
the Xicvant — if she gives ellect to one-half of the interest she professed on 
their behalf during the late struggle — if, renouncing all ideas of ambition, 



deep in those sentiments the foundations of an influence legitimate in its 
quality, and at the same time paramount in its force. 

Tlie necessarily aggressive character of the Popedom must for ever pre- 
vent any permanent union between the Christians of a Byzantine empire be- 
longing to the Greek communion, and the great Homan Catholic States of 
Austria and France. Prussia is far removed from them, both morally and 
jdiysically. England is under no natural disqualification for a strong and 
cordial friendship with a Christian state at Constantinople; but the spirit of 
Protestant propagandism, and the w'onderful union of bigoted tempers with 
latitudinarian opinions, which is more common probably among us than in 
any other countiy', has reached a height which may disable us, almost as com- 
pletely as the Roman Catholic States are disabled, from friendly functions 
towards the Eastern Christians by their Romish interests. Nor do we feel 
confident that our statesmen of the day, dependent as they are in so great a 
degree upon the emotions that sway the electoral constituencies, will sur- 
mount these unfavourable influences; although by so doing they would not 
only discharge a debt of justice and charily to our Eastern brethren, so long 
and so cruelly oppressed, but would likewise greatly enhance the means of 
resistance to the unsleeping ambition of the court and Church of Rome. 

Here, then, are some of the advantages of Russia. She has nearness. 
She has the strong sj-nipathies of belief and communion in religion. She has 
superior moral strength and political organisation. She is the head and 
front of by far the most formidable antagonism to the Papacy that Chris- 
tendom in its actual state supplies. And further, she appears to be under 
no necessity, unless she should unwisely imagine one for herself, of 
ating her interests with tliose of European oppression or despotism. iin®i 
the form of her government is absolute ; but probably there is no smg e 
state in Europe, the organization of whicli is better adapted to the wan s, 
Or more agreeable to the wishes, of the people. Absolutism in 
should rather be compared with absolutism in India, than with 
in Germany, France, or England. A government in circumstances i 
those of Russia has nothing to gain, but everything rather of 
character to lose, by mixing with, and so becoming responsible for, the a a i 
of sovereigns like the King of Naples or the Pope. Between tiie a 
and Russia there never can be a durable friendship ; between ^ 

Austria little love is, for a good while to come, likely to be lost : why si ^ 
there not be friendlj' and genial relations between Russia, and fear 
Many things would surprise us more, and nothing could grieve us 

From the view of that bright future which prudence and right pu^ 
may offer to seventy millions of men under the sceptre of the tjjg 

to contemplate the sad records of misdeed and suffering with w u 

last period of the reign of Nicholas I. was clouded. _ ♦t,nii(rh not a 

And yet, a moment to observe that it had been a glo^ous, g 
spotless, reign. Let those ivho condemn the memory of In 

conduct in 1853, not exclude from their memory his conduct m 
jLliat period of disastrous disclosure and miserable retrogre - > 
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was the immovable stay and pillar of continental Europe. Not only did 
the tide of revolutionary folly break upon that rock, but the sovereign 
who alone among those great Powers remained strong, declined to profit 
by the misfortunes of the weak, or to extract any individual advantage from 
the general confusion. His moral and political attitude at that period har- 
monised with his imperial, his almost superhuman presence. No man of 
those who saw him when he visited England in 1844, who stood within 
the shadow of his towering form and beneath the lightning of his eye, 
could then have failed to feel how completely he embodied the idea of a 
majestic and likewise an awful kingship, or can since have failed to re- 
tain in freshness impressions so lively and so deep. 

In the beginning of 1853 a minister had succeeded to power in England, 
on whose pacific wisdom Europe placed the greatest reliance. And a 
sovereign ruled in France, who, having attained to power by the most ques- 
tionable means, and professedly founding law and order upon the ruins of 
liberty, publicity, and public right, had to consider befoi'e all things the 
means of consolidating the shifting sands on which he stood, Nicholas had 
bestowed on him a most royal insult ; that kind of insult which inflicts a 
deep wound, and 3'et is incapable of being treated as more than a slight. 
Instead of addressing Louis Napoleon as “ mon frere,'’ he had commenced 
his letter with the contemptuouslj' civil words, mon bon ami. But it is only 
just to say that no trace of vindictiveness has ever been detected in his 
conduct towards Nicholas. Nor does it appear that he is a vindictive 
man. Content with obtaining power, and securing it after it has been 
obtained, he seems no more tormented with ferocious passions than he 
is hampered with self-denying virtues. 

In 1853 the question for him was, how to secure his footing on the giddy 
eminence he had reached? Ditferent states of European aflfairs might 
have ofi^ered him different modes of proceeding, with this aim in view. But 
neither the liberalisms nor the despotisms of Europe were in such bloom at 
the moment, as to hold out unequivocal attractions. The injustice of 
Russia played his game for him. It could only be put down by an Euro- 
pean combination ; in^such a combination, the influence of Napoleon must 
be measured by the relative strength of France ; and in no European combi- 
nation whatever could that strength be less than first-rate, if not indeed the 
very first of all. When Governments and nations were struggling in 
a common cause, distinctions between the internal rights and position 
of one sovereign and another could no more be remembered for any prac- 
tical purpose, than the different dresses of firemen from difierent offices 
engaged in putting down the same conflagration. 

It is commonly supposed that Nicholas reckoned upon Lord Aberdeen's 
known love of peace, and upon the old antipathy of French and English, 
to shelter him in the pursuit of his aggression, and that his plan was formed 
from the time when he deplored to Sir Hamilton Seymour the condition of 
the “ sick man,” and adverted to the probable termination of the disease. 

AVe do not feel driven to the painful conclusion that his assurances of 
that date, “ on the word of a gentleman,” were deliberate falsehoods. The 
time has now at least come when 'justice may be done without fear, and an 
attempt made to distribute pi'aise and blame with an impartial hand. 

It should then be recollected that France, bejmnd all doubt, began the 
Eastern quarrel. Probably in pursuit of that policy which had attached 
the ultra-Romish party so closely to his interests, Louis Napoleon was 
busily engaged at the beginning of 1853 in prosecuting, by an imperious 
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nntl urgent ngency, his fleninuds for concessions to (he Western Christians 
nt tlie exjiense of llie Eastern, witJi respect to the Hoiy PJaces It a-as 
this aggressive inoveniciit which first bronglit Russia into the field, when 
she found herself on the same side as England. Nor do we find it pos- 
sible to decide, with such lights as have yet been thrown upon the subject, 
MJiothcr the dcniaiids of Prince AlenschiJcofT, considered for the moment 
apart from the gross rudeness with which they were pushed, arose from the 
passion ot the luomcjit, or from a determination to take securities against 
the renewal of attempts like that so recently made by France, and with 
difiicully repelled. It is plain that they were at variance with the assur- 
ances given by Count Nesselrode to the Rrhish minister, who was told 
that, the question of the Holy Places being settled, there remained nothing 
but secondaiy fnatters, affaires dc chaneellerie, to adjust. It is not so clear 
W’betlier this proceeding was the conscious and deliberate act of presenting a 
pistol which bad been prepared and loaded for the purpose. And it must not 
be forgotten that when the Porte in agony appealed to the representatives 
of the Four Powers at Constantinople, for their advice upon the question 
■whether the answer to Prince MenschikofiT should he aye or nay, they 
declined to interfere, and replied that in a matter giti toiichait de si prh 
ta dignitc de la Suhlimc Porte, they must leave the Sultan to judge and 
act for himself. 


The history of tin's strange deliberation is not known to the world; it is 
believed that the assurances and exhortafions of Lord Stratford alone pro- 
duced the negative which his colleagues would not proceed together in 
recommending, but we are not able to say upon whom in particular ought 
to he charged the responsibility of this fatal indecision. 

It was the first of the strange miscaniages and mishaps, which marked 
the course of the year. There never was a war which, if judged by its 
immediate causes, so clearly ought not to have taken place. It is, of course, 
quite another question how long it could honourably have been averted, and 
whether it w'as not better that it should occur in a condition of European 
politics which made effective resistance to Russian aggression piacticalw 
and comparatively easy, than deferred for a short time with the likelihoou 
of extending its sanguinary course over a far longer period. It was in no 
such view of ulterior policy that the war was commenced ; but the men w o 
began it may have been instruments in the hands of Providence for merci- 
ful purposes which they did not see. Indeed, any complete compiehen- 
sion of these larger combinations of human affairs lies so much be)'^ on 
short-sighted range, amidst the crowding events of the day, that, like pio 
phecies, they seem to be intended to fall within our knowledge only a e 
the fact. We must be content to survey the more limited circle, wi 
which onlj”^ we can read the lessons of duty in the courses of puhb*^ 
genoy. So regarding events, we cannot fail to see that without this 
recusancy of the Four Powers by their ministers at Constantinople, t e \ 
would not have been possible. For if they had counselled 
Russia would (with too good reason) have been content, and wou 
on the worst suppositions respecting her, have retired to bide 
On the other hand, if refusal had been recommended, there is no a 
that Nicholas would have declined to pursue his rash eiideavour m 
of united Europe, under pledge to support the decision it had ^ 

On this occasion Turkey, already injured by the aggressor, ‘ 
reason to complain of her allies. Everybody, however, eve” 
himself, Avas wronged in turn, A note was drawn up at \ le > . 
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his business to interfere and redress the unequal balance ; an honourable 

sentiment, but one which requires to be most guardedly applied to poli- 
tical affairs. ■' i r i 


As, first, without the refusal of the four ambassadors to advise on the 
answer to the Menschikoff" demand ; as, secondly, without the blunders 
about the Vienna note ; so now, thirdly, without the premature and most 
culpable declaration of war by Turkey, the diplomatic quarrel could not 
have ended in an appeal to arms. 

The governments of England and France, earnestly bent on maintaining 
peace, had, notwithstanding the failure of the Vienna note, and of the sub- 
sequent propositions of Olmiitz, dispatched a new plan of adjustment to 
Constantinople in the month of October. But it only arrived after the 
declai'ation of war ; and its scope being simply the accommodation of 
diplomatic diflbrences, it of necessity became abortive. 

While, however, the public sentiment misinterpreted the' declaration of 
war by Turkey as a gallant appeal to the ordeal of battle against op- 
pression, and only saw in it courage taking the place of exhausted patience 
and long-suffering, the English and French governments had at this 
period too well learned that their difficulties were with the ally not less 
than with the antagonist. They determined upon bringing to a head this 
prolonged dispute, by one last effort to quench the flame which it was evi-' 
dent must, if not quenched, become a conflagration. They prepared a new 
plan of adjusting differences. Like previous plans, it did not cut off, but 
only limited and defined, the Russian rights with regal'd to Greek Chris- 
tians ; it ratified the old treaties in general between Russia and Turkey; it 
provided that the Turkish engagements should be with the Five Powers, 
and not with one only. Before this scheme reached Constantinople, Lord 
Stratford, aware from general instructions of the views of the French and 
English governments, and justly displeased with the declaration of war, 
had vigorously bestirred himself in the interest of peace, and had himseli 
framed a scheme substantially corresponding with the one which was 
simultaneously devised at home. 

And now came another most strange turn in this eventful drama. 
Turkey, which had in the autumn been so headstrong and reckless, ac- 
cepted the scheme of Lord Stratford; which, if sufficient, was no more uian 
sufficient for her security, and was in no sense dishonourable to Bussia. 
Russia, which had shewn pacific dispositions in the summer and autumn, 
though she ought to have been warned by her ill success on the Danu c 
against Omar Pacha and the Turks, and by having witnessed the union o 
France and England through a protracted, and most difficult and ^ 

course of. negotiation, now assumed a tone of insolence exceeding a >• 
had gone before. She maintained her demands (we have 
the year 1854) respecting the Greek Christians; she added to ‘^1 
imperious requisition for new and restrictive laws in Turkey to /: 
the reception of refugees and strangers; she refused ;,i,cr 

cept with Turkey alone ; she required that it should be conducteci 
at St. Petersburgh, or else in the Russian camp. And tlius was i fc 
diplomatic controversy at length brought to the sharp and blooaj 


the sword. . , finn a con* 

In what has preceded we have attempted rather a skctc • 

densation, and what follows must be in still slighter ou me. 

point we must note the drawing back of the German Po"’®';®; gtates 

gestion of Austria, and with the approval of Prussia, the t g 
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of the West req^uired Nicholas to withdraw from the Principalities, under 
pain of war. Austria and Prussia promised to support this summons ; and 
they did support it ; but much as Lord Dunfermline on a noted occasion, 
when Speaker of the House of Commons, addressed Mr, O Connell to this 
effect: “Mr. O’Connell, I have received the orders of the House of Com- 
mons to I’eprimand you, and you are hereby repi'imauded accordingly.” 
This was in the month of March, 1 854. 

Here is a fourth of those strange conditions precedent, without which 
the war could not have taken place. We do not now inquire what amount 
of excuse the Grerman Powers may have to make for themselves. For 
them the case was one of immediate danger: by a concentrated effort 
against either of them Bussia might probably have inflicted speedy and 
heavy damage. They had jealousies of one another : they might suppose 
that France and England would ungeneroxislj' take advantage of their local 
position to throw upon them the brunt of the contest. Nor was either of 
them at that moment well prepared for war. Such may be their pleas ; 
but we are far from seeing in them a justification. It was open to them to 
bind France and England to their support, and to stipulate for the time 
that might be necessary, if time was what they wanted. Neither indivi- 
duals nor states ought to affect to play great parts, without being pre- 
pared to run the risks and to sustain the burdens they entail. Austria and 
Prussia egged on the Western Powers to war, but themselves flinched 
from drawing the sword. An hundred thousand lives, and two hundred 
millions of hard money, represent the cost at which England and France 
have interposed for the defence of Turkey against Russian aggression ; 
but no cost which national character really requires, which, after a full 
scrutiny and deliberation, is directed to the discharge of a real public dutj% 
can be too great: and so far as regards future peace, good-will, and mutual 
respect between Russia and the other Powers, we believe there has been 
laid an infinitely broader and deeper foundation for it in the case of those 
whose sword was drawn to support the word that they had spoken, than 
for others, not less eloquent than they in the parliament of Europe, but to 
whom Russia might have addressed the reproach of Drances, — 

“ replonda est curia verbis 

Qua3 tuto tibi magna volaut, dum distinet hostem 

Agger mui'orum, nec iimndant sanguine fossa3.” 

But whether they had fair pleas or not for their inaction, this at least is 
clear, that had they at this last moment given with the hand the support 
which they gave with the tongue, Nicholas would not have persisted. As re- 
garded Austria, he counted, we presume, upon its pacific temper, and upon 
gratitude for a throne rescued from revolution, and an empire fiom dis- 
memberment, — a sentiment which did not justify Austria in renouncing the 
periormance of her duty to Europe; as respects Prussia, he was nearly 
connected with the king, he was conscious of the natural ascendancy of a 
powerful mind, and he knew his man. 

In the end of March, war was declared by England and France; and 
it hav’ing become pretty plain that Russia would be unable with such 
force in the field against her to cross the Balkan, or even hold the south of 
the Danube, Austria and Prussia screwed their courage up to the point of 
concluding a treaty which provided that if she did so, they would make it 
a ca^its helh ; an emphatic acknowledgment of the justice of the cause 
espoused by the Western Powers, and not unimportant at tlie tim^> "" 
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After the action of Sinope, it had been determined to send the Enelish 
and French fleets into the Black Sea for the protection of the Turkish 
coasts and flag; and it was this decision, which, long before the declara- 
entailed the consideration of the question of military support. 
A naval force m the Black Sea would be caught in a trap, and obliged 
ultimately to surrender at discretion, if a hostile power should by land 
operations become master of the Bosphorus, the Dardanelles, or both. It 
was therefore decided to occupy the isthmus of Gallipoli, and to put it into 
a state of defence; and t) 2 e g*a]Jant Sir John Burgoyne, our Inspector of 
fortifications, left England to contribute his part to the common object; 
while, W'ith universal approval. Lord Baglan was selected to be the Com- 
mander-in-chief of the expeditionary force. It was intended that the 
strength of it should reach thirty thousand men ; and the quotas of the 
two Powers were fixed according to a proportion proposed, we believe, by 
the government of France, — namely, two-thirds for the French, and one- 
third for the English, 

And^ here one word by the way, both to those who may be disposed to 
depreciate the military character of England in general, and to that pro- 
bably more numerous class who, with an unbounded faith in it, are never- 
theless inclined to deplore the supposed tyranny of our economical ten- 
dencies, which had been allowed, it is said, so to run riot as to leave us 
on the breaking out of the war without a military establishment woith 
naming. 

We presume it will be admitted that France had not been thus madly 
economical during the peace, and that, with her people the most military in 
Europe, her powers at the breaking out of the war may be taken as ex- 
hibiting a sample of what can be done by her, and of much more than can 
fairly be expected to be done by us on such occasions. Now we doubt 
whether in the first ten months of the year 1853 the forces of -France in 
the East ever exceeded that proportion to ours of two to one, which she had 
proposed ; nor, with the immense aid she received from us in the way of 
transport, do we feel sure that proportion would ever have been exceeded, 
but for the heavy, and in great part needless, losses which the English 
army suffered from disease in the winter of that memorable year. But 
more than this : there can be no criterion of available force, at a given 
date, more fair than that which is brought into the field for the pur- 
poses of actual warfare. Now by the figures which M, Bazancourt has 
published, it appears that the English fought the battle of the Alma 
with as large a number of men as the French. Our own accoun , 
we believe, make our gross number somewhat larger. But when i is 
considered that we had eleven hundred horse at that battle, while ' 
French had a mere handful, and that the conveyance of one cavalry 
may be taken as equivalent to, perhaps, ten infantry, the disparity rea y 
becomes considerable. Nor is there reason to believe that it was ape 
our superior maritime resources: the market of naval transport, ope 
both, had not at that time been drained, though in the winter the pr 


us 


sure upon it became extreme. ennort 

The first intention, however, of the military expedition was to PP 
and secure the fleets in the Black Sea; it was with leferenc^ to 
espenditui a which such an esipedition would require— coraider-* '" j, 
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liament was aslccd so early as ihc month of March, 185>1, and before war 
had actually begun, to double the income-tax for the next six months. As 
events proceeded, the scope of the military measures was progressively en- 
larged. From the occupation of Gallipoli they passed to the defence 
of Constantinople, and then of Bulg,aria. With this view, the descent at 
Yarna was effected ; and doubtless that descent had to do with the retire- 
ment of the Russians from before Silistria, and from the Princii)alitics, 
which were occupied by A»istria on behalf of Turk*;}’ in their rear. In 
the anticipation of such an event as possible, the British Government in 
particular had considered beforehand the advantages of an at tempt upon 
Sebastopol, and had weighed them, as well ns imperfect informatioJi per- 
mitted, against its risks. Wlion the intelligence that Silistria was safe, 
and the Russians in retreat across the Danube, reached this eoiinlry, it be- 
came their immediate duty to consider what use should be made of the 
powerful force in the East. 

At this day the sunshine of success is still sufliciently cither felt or 
remembered to silence criticism upon the momentous question of the origin 
of the expedition to Sebastopol. But twelve months ago the case was far 
different. Then we were smarting under the rcmcmbi-ance of an 18th of 
June so different from that of 1815 ; and the gloom of the j)ast winter was 
not yet out of view. Then everybody said, “ The greatest fault was in 
going to Sebastopol at all : but it is too late to discuss that now.” Alas ! 
justice is blind indeed among men in other senses than that symbolized 
by her bandage. 

Tlie British Government never attempted to transfer to other shoulders 
than their own the responsibility for the invasion of the Crimea. They de- 
sired it, and they ordered it, — subject to two, and only two, conditions : one, 
the consent of France, as a principal in the question ; tlie other, the dis- 
cretion of the generals, who were not to tindcrtakc it if in their judgment 
the militarj' reasons against it were conclusive. Neither the Emperor of 
the French and his Government, nor Marshal St. Aniaud, had been what 
we may term forward in their militaiy views, with the single exception of 
the rash and disastrous movement into the Dobrutscha ; but the cordiality 
of alliance and co-operation which had endured so much was not on this 
occasion marred b}’ difference of opinion; France consented to the pro- 
posal. 


The objections which were taken, and may again be taken, to the expe- 
dition, w’ere three, — want of information, want of the supplies necessary for 
an invading army, and the lateness of the season. As regards this last, 
there were unhappy delays in effecting the embarkation, but the subsequent 
facts proved that the expedition was not even at the time of sailing too 
late ; far less wjvs it too late for the two governments to order it to sail when 
.they did so order it — namel}', in the end of June. As regards the want of 
supplies, the armies w'ere composed of the flower of the French and Eng- 
lish forces, and were supjilied abundantly with field and siege artillery, 
(but the siege-train of the French was dispatched later than- was desirable, 
though in time for the actual sailing of the expedition,) with clothing, with 
provisions, witlr stores of all kinds, and with unbounded means for the pur- 
chase of transport, w-hile agents scoured every available portion ot t e 
shores of the Mediterranean on the same errand. And it must a ® ? 
served, that there is a modern fashion of estimating the wants ot arm e , 
which not only exceeds all former precedent, hut which, if se y 
the test of practice, bids fair to render .extended militaiy 
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countries impossible. In any case, the very nature of the invasion havin' 
for its end the capture of a fortress on the sea, brought tins question ivithif 
moderate compass : nor would any competent jierson now dispute l)ia 
sufficient transport might with ease liave been furnished to the British nrmv 
as it was to the French army, before Sebastopol, in the winter of 1853-^} 
though there is still, perhaps, a difference of opinion upon the question ivln 
is to blame for the deficiency. 

As to want of information, the British Government knew that the climate 
of the southern and south-western strip of (he Crimea was good ; (hat tiu 
land fortifications of Sebastopol were inconsidcrabie ; that the fleet was in 
ferior to the allied naval forces; that the Russian communications were sIom 
and costly in (he highest degree; and as to the amount of their force in (In 
whole peninsula, they had no reason to place it above seventy thousand 
Subsequent experience has poved that, if they had waited for fuller in 
formation as to the interior of Russian affairs, the}* might have waited unti 
the daj^ of doom. Acting on the knowledge the}’' had, did they act irra- 
tionally in concentrating upon a single point of a country so defended ; 
force composed of fifty-five thousand of the veiy' finest troops in Europe 
without reckoning for anything at all the auxiliary corps of Turks? It is 
not now questioned that they fought the battle of the Alma with greath 
superior forces ; and yet to make up the 36,000 or 38,000 Ilu.«sians whoa 
Menschikoff commanded on those famous lieights, he drained Sehastopn! 
as far as it is known, of all but three thousand men : and in days of grcatei 
moral daring, and less fear of responsibility, we apprehend that few Ih ilbii 
admirals, commanding so powerful a steam force, would have hesitated al 
the moment of the Russian defeat, without the French, if need had hroii, 
but with the French as it would unquestionnhly have proved, to sail inte 
the open harbour, and taste and try the capabilities of the town and ot tie’ 
Russian sailors. 

The great historic interest wdiich must always att.ich to the invasion ol 
the Crimea lias induced us thus briefly to discuss the question whether 
the chief authors of it deserve on that score the approval or tlic displeasure 
of their country ; as respects what remains, we shall avoid as far as luaj 


be all argument, either of praise or blame. 

Let us glance for a moment in passing at the changes which had nutr 
passed over the face of diplomacy. 

When once the sword was drawn, the Govcrnmenls of England aii'f 
France thought it fit to reconsider their position and demands. They arn* 
not parlies in a suit, but were conservators, in llic genend itilcie.’-t, nH.''* 
peace of Europe. In order (hat neither might he tempted to swerve fm-n 
this path of lofty integrity, the two jiowcrs had, upon rc-^orlin'.: lo 
hound themselves by a solemn instrument to take no private heiu-lit fm' j 
the operations of tlic w.ir. Until it actually began, they properly 
their views to so nmcli ns would suffice for relieving 7'nrkey fmin 
mediate danger that threatened her, without altempting any org.anie 
in her relations witJj Ru.'^sia, Kow, they detennined not meu’ly * 

dyke against the flood, but to alter the levels ; to elevate 'i’nrkey by 
corponntion as complete a.s might he into the great Fmrojiean , 

destroy the vantage-ground from which Ilns-ia had directed her op'-r.» • ■ 
'Jlic m'cans contemplated were partly of a character ' 

ment or detriment to Rns.sin. and p.artly such !■ 

all parties concerned. The politic.nl and social inferiority of tioj - 

the Ottoman empire was to be removed by a new -Magi.a L.sar.s. 
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commercial freedom of tlic Black Sea was to be secured, and its benefits 
multiplied, by placing the navigation of the Danube under European 
guarantees, instead of leaving it to the hostile guardianship of llussia. The 
fleet of Russia was declared to he, in the absence of any counterbalancing 
force, a standing menace to Turkey : and it was announced that this mari- 
time preponderance nuist cease. The riglUs which Russia had acquired to 
watch e.vclusivcly over the relations between the Danubian Principalities 
and the suzerain power, and likewise (lastly) those slipidations of the 
treaty of Kainardji, which by a wrongful interpretation had become the 
cause of the existing struggle, were to undergo essential change. Of these 
five gieat objects, the four last required the consent of Russia. She had 
refused it on them all ; and it was in order to extort it that the Crimea was 
invaded. It was believed that a Power which could not hut be sensible of 
the injustice of its procceding.s might yet be brought through punishment 
to reason, and that along with its confulcnce in invulnerability would dis- 
appear its pcr.sistence in wrong. 

These calculations were more than verified.- The four points, the whole 
substance of whicb had but just before the invasion of the Crimea been 
rather contemptuously rejected, were, when later in the year they had 
received their formal shape, one and all ncce])ted without reserve by 
the Emperor of Russia, and became the basis of the celebrated but ill- 
starred negotiations of Vienna in the spring of 1855, 

The historj' of the siege of Sebastopol has yet to he written. Vc ap- 
prehend that if it could find a second Homer, it would vindicate its claim 
to be even more than a second Troy.- There arc whimsical resemblances 
between the first and the last of the great sieges of the world ; those par- 
ticularly — that both were conducted by means of maritime force against a 
power defending itself only by land, tbe party acting on the defensive was 
in both cases the aggressor, and in neither was the siege conducted by in- 
vestment, but in both by slicer fighting between the armies. But Sebas- 
topol has not yet found its bard or its historian. The English productions 
upon the subject have for the most part been trumpery in a high degree. 
Of our own side they have told us little ; of the Russians they had nothing 
to tell. The information possessed by the army seems to have been less 
at the close of the siege than even that of the Government before the inva- 
sion. The secrecy maintained with respect to the Russian interior was 
little less than miraculous, and bore a yet stronger testimony than even 
the passive valour of the soldieiy, to the strength of that spirit of mingled 
nationality, reverence, and discipline, which binds together with an as- 
.tonishing compactness the heterogeneous mass of tbe subjects of tbe Czar. 
The only work on the Russian side which we have seen is entitled TJnter 
dem Doppel-Adler ; it professes to be, and we conceive may very well be, 
the production of a German surgeon in the Russian service. It is by far 
the most natural, lively, and effective, and at the same time the most par- 
ticular and historical, record that we have read. The horrors of the last 
months of the siege, and their ever-thickening gloom, as it is there de- 
scribed, is beyond what had been even faintly surmised in this countiy ; 
but it unfolds a wonderful and noble picture of heroic endurance. It is 
disfigured by a bitter hatred of Englishmen : in eveiy other respect it 
seems to be a very valuable work, and even in this it might not be without 
its use. From it we learn the first dismay of the Russians on the landing 
of the Allies, connected with a belief that they were possessed of artillery 
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and small arms of resistless power ; the dissipation of this feeling by the 
actual conflict of the Alma ; the history of the bloody defeat of Inlcerm'ann ; 
the terrible eflect of the second bombardment in April, 1855, and of those 
which followed ; the efficacy of the capture of the Sea of Azof in restrict- 
ing the supplies of the garrison ; tlie gathering presage of ultimate failure 
from the tierce onsets of the infernal hail, and the fact that the evacuation 
had become an absolute necessity, for which the assault afforded a sort of 
cover. Of course we cannot pretend to vouch for the authenticity of the 
narrative, but it confirms on our mind the impression that ear has not yet 
heard nor heart conceived one half of the havoc and devastation, the tears 
and groans, the efforts, agonies, and struggles, the profound heroism and 
devotion, which mark this most memorable and most wonderful conflict, on 
the side both of the Kussians and of the Allies. The statistics of the case, 


when they come to be fully reckoned, will, we believe, e.vceed everything 
known in the histoi'y of the world as respects the destruction wrought, 
whether in men, money, or material of war. A thousand human beings by 
the day were, it is no e.vaggeration to calculate, seiued up during that siege 
at the grim banquet of death ; not all in fight, not all on the spot, or even 
in the Crimea, but at, or b}', and for the siege, in one shape or another. 
The other events of the war deserve no great notice, if we except the 
defence of Silistria, under the auspices of Englishmen, and the yet more 
brilliant and signal defence of Kars, under Sir W. Williams, — a man in 
whose name and fame every Englishman has now a fraternal interest, and 
on whose behalf we need only give utterance to the wish that his career in 
peace, and in parliament, may be worthy of the honours he, with his brave 
companions, has won in war. Just credit should also be given to the skill 
with which the attack on Sweaborg was conducted by the admirals in the 
Ualtic. Ily a serious exaggeration, we fear due to the sanguine temper of 
our neighbours across tlie Channel, it was originally reported as the de- 
struction of Sweaborg; and the collapse of the exaggeration, which ha 
made the truth seem tame, has defrauded a skilful naval operation of the 


praise which is its due. 

The military operations, however, must not be mistaken for the purpo^e» 
of the war ; they were means for the attainment of those purposes. 1 e 
purposes were defined in the four points or bases drawn up in the close o 
1853, and accepted by the Emperor of Russia. The business of the con- 
ferences at Vienna was to develops their necessarily succinct expressions 


into a full scheme of pacification. _ f jlie 

It soon appeared that tliere need be no conflict with Russia abou 
Principalities, or the Danube, or the renewal of the old treaties ; an a 
the only question of difficulty in that quarter was in what manner 
sion was to be made for the effective cessation of her naval preponaeranc 
in the Black Sea. England and France proposed that she should bin ^ 
self by treaty to keep no more than four ships of the line, and a i egu a ^ 
number of smaller vessels of war, in those waters. She protested ^ 

limitation by treaty with the Powers of Europe, and finally propose * 
it should be in the option of the Sultan to bring his allies by sea ’ ^ 

the Dardanelles and Bosphorus when and in what proportions lie p * 
if he judged that bis security required it, without giving to Russia 

of complaint on that account. Austria proposed that, i" '‘“‘““'I’ 
should bind herself not to raise the strength of her fleet beyon 
which it had attained before the war ; or, as an alternative, Uia 
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Turkey should iii the first place settle hetween themselves, and shoidd 
then propose to the Conference, the amount of force which they should 
engage to adopt as iheir maximum in the Black Sea. 

The proposal of limitation which had been originally adopted by Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government met with no favour cither in Parliament or with 
the British public. The more it was considered, the more obvious it be- 
came that it was ill-filtcd to he enforced as an Jiltimatc atid absolute con- 
dition of a peace, as being on the one hand an interference with what may 
he called the natural rights of sovereignty, and on the other singularly open 
to evasion; indepcndcntlj' of the fact that in the particular case it would 
either have been an undeserved boon to Il\issia if the Straits were to be 
closed in time of war, — as scaling hemp at her most vulnerable point, — or 
else, if they were to be left open, so gross an injustice, that the common 
sense of mankind would fully bear her out in asserting her rights of self- 
defence, and liolding that such a treaty could not be mcaJ>t to bar them. 

But the question for the people of England was no longer that of limit- 
ation or no limitation. The agonies of the winter were fresh in their 
minds; they were exasperated h}* the obstinate resistance of the Russians. 
The Greeks before Troy — and never has the sentitnenl of military honour 
been better portrayed than by their Poet — were not ashamed to say, “ Give 
us back Helen, and we will go home.” IVc had already got our Helen : 
we had extorted from Russia at the sword’s point the acceptance of the 
four bases which expressed the demands of Europe upon the refractory 
empire. But here was a squabble about the mode in which the prepon- 
derance of Russia should cease in the Black Sea. No mode could be per- 
fect, none could be good ; the one for which diplomatic England stickled, 
had perhaps as few approvers, as slight recommendations, ns an}*. B)it the 
manifestation of feeling by popular England during the negotiations abund- 
antly convinced diplomatic, or at least ministerial, England, that he who 
would be minister must not upon any terms retire from before Sebastopol. 
Lord John Russell, to his honour, recommended acceptance of the terms 
which were to be had, though, to his great detriment, he continued a mi- 
nister after they had been rejected, until the public voice absolutely en- 
forced his retirement. The rest of the Government, more adroitly guided, 
although they had originally determined not to make the surrender of 
Sebastopol a sine qiia non of peace, now trimmed their sails to the pre- 
vailing wind : Avith an immense amount of popular approA’al, they declared 
by the mouth of the First ^linister that Sebastopol must and should fall ; 
and fearful lest some further concession by Russia should make retreat im- 
possible, they almost by force broke off the conferences of Vienna. 

It is somewhat remarkable to observe the subsequent distribution of 
military glory. France appeared willing, though not eager, to make peace 
at Vienna. It was undoubtedlj’ England Avhich caused the continuance of 
the war ; and the motive which impelled her Avas a regard to fame, both in 
Europe, and Avith some sidelong glance at India. But the grasp of Tanta- 
lus was futile ; Avhile glory fell to those Avho had not strained to catch it. 
Of Alma and Inkermann Ave had at least the principal share ; on the 18th 
of J une we shared the French disaster ; but in the great and most im- 
portant victory of the Tchernaya Ave had no more part than at Marathon : 
and though we do not doubt that the conduct of our gallant soldiers Avas 
in the final assault on the Redan, such as it had ever been — though they did 
not on that day lose one hair’s breadth of their true glory, yet the glory 
Avhich the Avorld recognises, the glory for Avhich Ave bad prolonged the Avar, 
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came indeed, and came in abundance, but came not to us. Nay, more, 
Dr. Sandwith has borne his emphatic testimony, in Iiis work on the siege’ 
of Kars, to this : that the name of Sebastopol has no force for the East, and 
is little known there ; but that Kars has a celebrity as wide as the range 
of Eastern Mahometanism; that throughout that extended circle it is 
known that Kars was defended by gallant Englishmen, and that Kars sur- 
rendered to the Russian arms. 

But though the distribution of renown had not latterly been such as 
Englishmen desired, the amount of military success was great indeed upon 
the whole. Not enough to satisfy England ; on the contrary, her appetite 
for more was keen and undisguised ; but — and this was of decisive effect — 
enough to satisfy France. 

All her objects had been gained. The Emperor, instead of a doubtful 
recognition among the family of sovereigns, had obtained for himself, not 
only a complete acknowledgment, but a standing-ground so marked and 
poweiful, that he might even be called the first personage in Europe. 
France was justly gratified with the prowess of her soldiers, and with the 
success which had rewarded it ; justly unwilling, when she had so good 
reason to be satisfied with the present, to court the risks of the future. 
Nor was satisfaction her only motive : fear operated in the same direction. 
To raise twenty millions in 1854, and forty in 1855, she had contracted 
a debt of nearly one hundred millions sterling ; three millions per annum 
were already added to the burdens of the country, and even the provision 
for the interest by new taxes was in arrear of the amount of charge accumu- 
lated : this evidently was a process that must soon exhaust itself. While 
England, on the other hand, had been stoutl}', and even merrily, paying six- 
teen millions a-year in taxes towards the expences of the war, and had thus 
greatly kept down the additions to her debt. 

Beyond all doubt it is, humanly speaking, to France that we owe the en- 
trance upon effective negotiations, and the termination of the war. We 
owe to her, therefore, a glorious retrospect ; a retrospect, which, if not all, 
in a military point of view, as respects the later stages of the passage, that 
our vanity could desire, yet is truly glorious when taken according to the 
measure and common course of liuman affairs. We look back upon a war 
which has been of first-rate magnitude, and which has also been short, dis- 
interested, and successful. How much is comprised in these three pre^an 
epithets ! how rarely in the history of mankind have they heretofore been 
combined ! 

The English Government had obtained credit and popularity by con- 
tinuing the war in the spring of 1855. We are of opinion it was ill-deserve , 
but we have little doubt that it was in the power of Lord Palmerstoa, a 
the close of 1855, had he so thought fit, and that too either with. or wit ou 
his colleagues, to carry on the war still longer. But the sense of 
was known. Desirous of peace, she was nevertheless prepared to con m ^ 
the war, in concert with England, but on one condition only ; it nius 
longer be the mere war of the Levant and the Baltic ; it must touc i 
heart of Europe. And it is easy to conceive that the .. |P‘'° 

would have thought the crossing of the Rhine much more intelhgi 2 , < 
taxes for such a pui-pose much more endurable, than the war on he a 
the balance of power in which they had theretofore been engage . ^ 

one was remote in its scene, refined, almost impalpable in 
all, subject to the rigid law of disinterestedness and self-denial ® ^ gg 
and its close. The other, a war in Germany, would have been t 
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of all these : and credit is due to Lord Palmerston for having embraced 
the alternative of peace, with its questionable popularity, rather than incur 
the risks and responsibilities of such a war. 

As respects the actual conditions of the peace, they contain one valuable 
supplement to the terms that might have been had at Vienna ; we mean 
the engagement not to fortify llic Aland Isles in the Ilaltic. But in 
the great and vital parts of the question, namely, those which touch the East 
and the state of Turkey, wc arc not aware that it would be easy to shew 
their substantial superiority to the terms which might have been obtained 
in the spring of 1855 , when not half tlie precious millions had been spent, 
nor half of the more precious lives ofTered up. As regards two imjiortant 
points, those of the Principalities and of tlic Danube, the arrangements 
arc not yet concluded ; but wc are not able to state that any essen- 
tial advantage is likely to be gained. 'I'lic territory attached to Wal- 
lachia at the cost of Rus.Ma is so much gained for that country, and is so 
far good ; but there is no reason to suppose this was altogether neces- 
sary for the freedom of the river, and it is said to have been an Austrian 
suggestion. With respect to the Principalities, it is undcr.stood that 
Austria and Turkey arc the powers likely to hinder their receiving a 
satisfactory organization. As rcg.ards the Christian subjects of the Porte, 
we doubt whclbcr the Powers at Vienna would have accepted terms so 
low and meagre on their behalf as those which the treaty of Paris con- 
tains. But then wc have got the neutralization of the Black Sea, This 
is our old friend limitation with a new, and scarcely a handsomer, face : 
for under the name of police, vessels of great strength and armament may 
still be maintained ; all the liabilities to maritime evasion continue, and on 
shore Sebastopol may be rcfortified. There is no obligation undertaken by 
Russia to renounce the use of her arsenal at NicolaietT, whenever she may 
think it necessaiy for her interests to build there ; nay, Sebastopol itself 
may be reproduced at once, in its town, its docks, its forlifications : 
nothing but its arsenal is excluded bj' the treaty. How long would it 
require for Russia to bring a great town, port, and fortress into the con- 
dition of an efficient arsenal ? 

But there is one great question that has never yet received a reply : 
What is to happen to neutralization in the event of war between Russia 
and Turkey? or between Russia and any Power other than Turkey? If 
the Straits are to be kept closed by ICurope during such a war, then 
Russia has obtained a great and wholl}'^ unmerited advantage. If the 
Straits may be opened to any power at war with Russia, then it is plain 
that when Russia has reason to apprehend such a war, she may lawfully 
arm, and fling neutralization to the winds ; and that when she chooses to 
say she has reason to entertain such fears, it will scarcely be possible for 
us effectively to question the assertion. Here is a short statement, then, of 
the dilemma : what is the escape from it ? Our belief is, and it is a pain- 
ful one, that all the great objects of the war were within our grasp when 
we thought fit unwisely to prolong it, and that the lives and treasure spent 
since then have been spent without warrant. But we are not the less 
thankful to have seen the scourge of war arrested at a period which, if 
later than it might have been if we had been wise, is much earlier than it 
would have been if our folly had not been checked in time. 

Our main error probably lay in supposing that the end we have in view 
could be attained by the mere use of force. The truth is, it is in Turkey 
that the heart of the problem lies. In vain do we repel the wave that dashes 
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forward on the tide of to-day, if we can erect no permanent bulwaik that 
will battle it to-morrow and thereafter. Turkey cannot always be defended 
by foreign arms. Ultimately, the countries that form her empire must 
find the means to defend themselves. The war recently concluded has 
been, though a great expedient, an expedient only. It has repelled Russian 
aggression for the time ; it has had this further advantage, that it has proved 
to Russia that the sentiments of Europe are adverse to her imputed 
schemes, and that the forces of Europe may possibly be combined to resist 
and shatter them. But in that what infinite uncertainties are involved! 
It does not offer us a permanent and sufficient security ; but it has gained 
us bi'eathing-tirae, and breathing-time may be all important, if it be wisely 
used to develope the true elements of strength and vitality in Tuikey, or 
rather to prevent their being forbidden to develope themselves. In that 
case we may see the Mahometan Power gradually relaxing its baleful and 
now feeble hold in Europe, and passing over to that quarter of the globe 
where it has more of natural foundation and support, with a calm and ease 
very different from the horrors which marked its establishment ; and we or 
our children may also see the noble spectacle of a Christian empire with 
Constantinople for its capital, a friendly neighbour, and yet a wholesome 
check upon Russia in the interest of Europe, a strong bulwark agains 
Papal aggressions on behalf of Christendom, and a fair, open stage upon 
which the Greek race, so long injured, oppressed, and degraded, may again 
attain a distinguished place among the benefactors of mankind. 
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I RISE, Sir, to answer, in the first place, the appeal 
made to me by the honourable and learned mem- 
ber for Hertford, with regard to the appointment 
of Sir John Bowring. That appeal, so far as I 
am concerned, was very naturally and justly 
made ,by him, because he was misled by the higher 
authority of the speech of the right honourable 
gentleman the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department. I complain of that speech in 
respect, not of accuracy only, but of justice, in 
so far as the appointment of Sir J. Bowring is 
concerned. I presume, first, to complain on be- 
half of the noble lord the member for the city of 
London ; ,for in order to make him responsible for 
the appointment of Sir J. Bowring to high political 
and diplomatic position it was requisite to show 
more, than the mere fact that my noble friend had 
considered him fit, from his commercial know- 
ledge and his undoubted zeal and ability, to 
discharge the subordinate duties of the consulate. 
But I -complain also on behalf of my right honour- 
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able friends near me and of myself, that a mis- 
apprehension has been created by the Secretary 
of State, who, if he did not know better, might 
have known better, and ought to have known 
better. The simple fact is, that neither my right 
honourable friends near me nor myself were in 
any manner parties to the appointment of Sir J. 
Bowring, and that we learned it, like the rest 
of the world, through the ordinary channels of 
information. There is no doubt a sort of respon- 
sibility which may attach to us inasmuch as we 
were members of the Administration at the time, 
but one of which I am sure the candour of the 
honourable and learned member for Hertford will 
lead him to see the just extent. That appoint- 
ment was made, and I am far from saying it was 
blameably so made, without the knowledge or 
consent of the Cabinet. It 'is not the usage', ^ I 
apprehend, to require the consent of the Cabinet 
in cases of this class. The intention of Lord 
Clarendon was made known’ to the head of' the 
Government, and it was 'by the head of the 
Government allowed to pass with a declaration 
that the consular services of Sir J. - Bowring 
would doubtless have given him a knowledge of 
China which might be useful,' — that Le (Lord 
Aberdeen) was not intimate -with Dr. Bowring, 
nor conversant with his career,' but that he knew 
Lord Clarendon to be both,' and thereforedie'con- 
sented. And now. Sir, as the name of Sir Jchn 
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Bo%vn ngr iiuist unfortunately recur from time to 
time through the whole course of these discus- 
sions^ let me sm.te that, as far as I am concerned, 
I entirely diseuim and repudiate the description 
which has been given by the honourable and 
learned member for Hertford of the issue we are 
now trying- He says that it is a judicial issue, — 
that the case vm are now rrvincr is the individual 
case of Sir J. Bowrrne. and that if a single doubt 

w O 

hangs upon that case it is our duty to acquit our 
representative rc China- I protest. Sir, against 
thus makins: Sir J. Bowrimr a stalkinsr-horse to 
divert our attention from the real matters that are 
in issue. No docbt. the conduct of Sir J. Bow- 
ling is involved in these discussions, but we are 
zot trying Sir J. Bowring judicially. It is our 
f nty to be fair, just and equitable towards him: 
Vot cur main concern is w ith the facts them- 
and our prime and paramount duty is to 
consif er the interests of humanity and the honour 
of England. I regret that from motives which I 
do not doubt grew out of nothing more than an 
excess oi zeal for the public service. Sir J. Bow- 
xing has been led into proceeding's in themselves 
unwarrantable; but I am bound to express my 
candid conviction that the policy, which Sir X 
Bowring has rather clunrisilv chosen bis oppor- 
tunity for carrying into effect, was a polfcj net 
unknown beforehand to her Mejestfs G-erem.- 
ment, nor by them disapproved, I 
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in making that statement upon evidence palpable 
to us all. I found myself upon what was quoted 
by my right honourable friend the member for 
Carlisle — a letter from Lord Clarendon, contained 
in the papers before us — from which it appeared 
to me to be distinctly established, that that 
which had in former years been expressly pro- 
hibited by successive Secretaries of State has now 
come in principle to be permitted ; that it was 
sulbcicntlv understood between Sir J. Bowring 
and his official inferior, that, although he was 
bound to use the best of his judgment in making 
choice of his occasion, yet he was to regard him- 
self as at liberty to prosecute his design of ob- 
taining entry into Canton; and, lastly, that in 
case of need the force of the British fleet was to 
be available for supporting him in that design. 
7’hcreforc, Sir, it is not the ca‘<c of Sir.!. Bow- 
ring that wc are here trying. And still less nay 
far lcs<i, is it the case of »Sir Michael Seymour. I 
am sorry to say that this is not a pleasant part of 
the fjuestion, and I shall not dwell upon it at any 
length; but I must remind the House that there 
lias been no answer tf) the statement made last 
night hy my right honourahle friend tin' juember 
for South M'iltv. He read to you a letter' from Sir 
.1. B(jv. ring to Sir Mielmel .^eymour, in uhieh 

tmdotibtedlv the instruction*- of Mitiisrt-r.*, at }u)me 
wer»' romtmnnr ated to Sir Miehtud Si'yiiumr, but 
-'-although 1 do not say they Nven- intrntionally 
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garbled, because I have no right or disposition to 
believe it — they were made known to Sir Michael 
Seymour in such a form, and in a manner so in- 
complete, that they must have misled his judg- 
ment, and must have communicated to him an 
erroneous impression as to the views and inten- 
tions of the Government from which they pro- 
ceeded. 

But further, Sir, my right honourable friend, 
the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, said it was sad to see upon these occa- 
sions — and it is sad to see — that the memory 
of long and confidential official intercourse, and 
of arduous labours conjointly performed in the 
public service, is not sufficient to restrain men 
from acrimonious and personal attacks. I am 
quite sure that the words which I am now going 
to quote fell unintentionally from my right ho- 
nourable friend, but, at the same time, as such 
words have been spoken, they ought to be noticed. 

] make no general charge of personalities against 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

I do not hesitate to state my conviction that the 
words in question were used almost unconsciously 
in the heat of debate ; but my right honourable 
friend did say, when referring to the noble lord 
the member for the city of London : — 

1 give him credit for that honesty of purpose, 
and that depth of conviction, which I know influ- 
ence every action of his life. I wish that 1 could 
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say as much — and I would gladly if I could — for 
the right honourable gentleman the member for 
Carlisle.” 

Sir, I submit to the Government, if it be neces- 
sary for me to submit it, that these were words 
which could hardly have represented the true 
feelings of the Secretary of State, but if they did 
represent his true feelings they were words in- 
compatible with the relations that ought to sub- 
sist between one member of this House and 
another. 

But 1 pass onward. Sir, from points like these 
to express the satisfaction with which I heard, 
towards the close of the speech of my right ho- 
nourable friend, his manly declaration that this 
was a question in which every man was bound 
to give his vote irrespective of party or political 
considerations. My right honourable friend spoke 
out those M^ords with warmth and sincerity, and 
I think it the duty of every one who follows him 
in debate to acknowledge and answer his appeal. 
Sir, I have had the means of knowing the mind of 
many members of this House with respect to the 
question before it, and I can truly say that there 
is not one of them, at least within my knowledge, 
who is about to support the motion of the honour- 
able member for the West Riding through the 
influence of party or political motives. It was the 
more creditable. Sir, on the part of my right 
honourable friend to call upon us to apply this 
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criterion, because, not presuming to judge the 
secret motives of men, but looking solely at their 
overt acts and plain declarations, I do not hesitate 
to say that the negative of the resolution will not 
stand the application of that test so well. We 
have heard the remarks of the honourable mem- 
bers for West Norfolk and Cornwall. And here 
let me stop to say that with regard to the charges 
of anti-Protestantism and Demacratism, of starv- 
ing the British army, and of everything base and 
vile in conduct which it seems to be the pleasure 
of the honourable member for Norfolk to cast 
upon me, I am far too sensible of the vast im- 
portance of the issues that are before us to claim 
the right, which perhaps the indulgence of the 
House might concede, of defending myself against 
those most dishonouring imputations. All these 
I pass by in silence; but on the votes of the 
honourable members for West Norfolk and Corn- 
wall I must comment as a member of Parliament. 
They know what is doing in China. They know 
that no inconsiderable portion of Canton has been 
in flames. They know that the troops which had 
been posted to defend the rural districts against 
the rebels have, through stern necessity, been 
concentrated in that great city. They know — 
for, without doubt, as was their duty, they have 
read the papers — that— 

“ The removal of a military presence, such as 
it was, from the districts overrun last year by the 
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Hak-ka men has exposed these to a repetition of 
a calamity in more aggravated form, and a very 
considerable tract of country is believed to be 
swept clean by the Hak-kas. One district city 
has been seized, and its magistrate killed, and in 
several towns, small and great, that have been 
sacked, the inhabitants have been massacred 
wholesale, without distinction of sex or age.” 

These things are known to the honourable mem- 
bers for West Norfolk and Cornwall, and they 
think that they discharge their duty as members 
of the British House of Commons when they 
frankly avow that the votes they are to give upon 
this great question of humanity and justice are 
to be influenced not even by a desire to keep a 
Government in office — for that I could under- 
stand — but by a fear lest three insignificant gen- 
tlemen who sit on this bench should, through 
some fancied combination, find their way into 
power. Sir, I have the consolation of reflecting 
that, though the votes which the honourable 
members thus tender cannot indeed be rejected 
by the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment — for it is not in his power to refuse them — 
yet the high nature of my right honourable 
friend has prevented him from availing himself, 
even in a critical moment, of those votes without 
laying down a principle that utterly repudiates 
and condemns them. 

Now, Sir, there are,some points that have been 



raised in these discussions, which, I pray the 
House to take note, have been substantially aban- 
doned or disposed of. It is very well to speak 
with respect of the opinions of British merchants ; 
but it ha.s never been the practice of Parliament, 
when it has been dealing with questions in which 
a particular part of the community had a particu- 
lar and personal interest, even though that interest 
should be accompanied with the advantage of 
superior knowledge, to abdicate its own functions 
and to register its judgments according to the 
opinions of that class. I certainly, like the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, am one of the last 
men in this House who either ought to feel, or 
could by possibility feel, a disposition to throw 
discredit upon the class from which I am sprung; 
but I object entirely to this claim of authority, 
and I say it is not according to the practice of 
Parliament. If it had been the practice of Par- 
liament to govern its proceedings, in cases where 
particular classes were greatly interested, by the 
opinions of those classes, its deliberations and the 
course of modern legislation would have taken a 
very different colour from that which they now 
wear. We certainly, when we were considering 
the Factory Bills, did not take as our paramount 
authority the opinions of the manufacturers. 
When we were considering the Corn Laws, we 
did not take as our paramount authority the 
opinion of the landed gentlemen. When Parlia- 
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ment was considering the abolition of the Slave 
Trade it did not follow as a conclusive authority 
the voices of the members for Liverpool ; and if 
in 1833 the sentiments of the West India planters, 
with what was called, and not untruly called, 
their practical knowledge of the negro character, 
had been predominant, emancipation would cer- 
tainly not have been given to the negro. Sir, 
the judgment of the Chinese merchants is an 
element in the case, but it does not discharge us 
of our responsibility to become ourselves the 
judges of that judgment, and to give sentence 
accordingly. 

Again, Sir, there is a charge which is some- 
times made against these unfortunate Chinese, 
and which seems to have weight given to it in 
the minds of some persons. It is alleged that 
they have a practice, when there is a competition 
for official situations, of preferring those who are 
supposed to be unfavourable to foreigners, and 
of dismissing others because they suspect them of 
an excess of friendly feeling towards foreigners. 
But China is not the only country in which I 
have heard of circumstances which appear to me 
very correctly to answer that description. I find 
at p. 4 of the papers respecting the entrance into 
Canton the following passage — 

Muhchanghah, the then Prime Minister, 
Hwang, Keying’s able adviser, and a number 
of other high functionaries, have been dismissed 
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because deemed favourable to foreigners; while 
many mandarins, distinguished only for the vio- 
lence of their ‘ anti-barbarian ’ policy, have been 
advanced to high posts of trust and honour.” 

Well, about two years ago a Prime Minister in 
this country, not very unlike this Muhchanghah, 
-was dismissed for ho other fault than this, that 
heiwas deemed too favourable to foreigners, and 
another mandarin was appointed in his place who 
undoubtedly has always enjoyed his principal 
credit with the people of England on the score 
of his determined anti-barbarian propensities. Do 
not then. Sir, let us visit this fault so severely 
on the Chinese ; for the. sentence we pass may 
recoil upon ourselves. Again, Sir, I really do 
not; believe that there remains much room for 
discussion founded upon the Blue Book which 
carries the cabalistic title “ Insults in China.” 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
cleared up a misapprehension on this subject, 
and showed us that the title of that book, which 
undoubtedly is delusive, bad a natural origin in 
the terms of the motion under which it was pro- 
duced. But though all complaint as to the title 
is thus removed, let us bear in mind the real 
state of the case as to the contents ; the book does 
not consist of a string of insults inflicted upon 
the British by the Chinese. Seventeen years 
ago, when we formerly discussed Chinese affairs, 
there was frequently mentioned the name of 
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Mr. Jardine, who was so well known in China 
that the natives used to describe him under a 
sort of nickname, the English interpretation of 
which certainly conveyed a compliment to his 
Scotch sagacity, for it was said to mean "the 
iron-headed old rat.” Now Mr. Jardine took 
the opportunity of a meeting of his country- 
men connected with China to record, as an old 
resident in that country, his strong conviction 
that, although the Chinese were an unsocial— 
in fact, an anti-social — a peculiar, and an exclu- 
sive people, yet that the general rule of their 
treatment of the English community was one 
of kindness and justice; and I believe that that 
is the impression which this blue-book will leave 
upon the minds of those who have perused it. 
How stands the case ? I believe that in the last 
seven years of the period to which this record 
refers you have but six cases of insult, either 
from Chinamen to British, or from Englishmen to 
Chinese; and I ask whether that is a state of 
things which, measuring it only by the number, 
would at all tend to support the proposition that 
you had festering wrongs of old standing in China 
which only waited the moment to break forth, 
and that though this miserable affair of the 
lorcha was not a just cause of the war, yet 
that there were legitimate causes already m 
existence, of which it was the inevitable result; 
or whether it does not rather show that you 
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have made, by the good judgment of succes- 
sive Ministers, considerable progress in conci- 
liating the Chinese, in establishing a footing in 
that country, and in reducing almost to nothing 
those petty quarrels which of course must oc- 
casionally occur? I won’t go into the nature 
of each of those six cases which I admit to have 
occurred. In two of them, if I remember rightly, 
the aggressors were Englishmen. In all the others 
the Chinese authorities exerted themselves to 
the full satisfaction of the British authorities in 
order to punish the offenders; and now let us 
look for a moment at the last case. On the 6th 
of October, only two days before the affair of 
the lorcha, they brought to an end a case in 
which a British missionary, as it appears to me 
in a most culpable manner, wilfully and delibe- 
rately violated the treaty and gave the Chinese 
authorities the right to demand under the treaty 
that he should be punished. They demanded, 
however, no such thing. JMay more, the native 
merchants became pecuniary security for him 
to a considerable amount, and Mr. Parkes, 
writing to Sir J. Bowring on the 6th of October, 
states that the Imperial Commissioner in ma- 
naging the matter had shown a commendable 
moderation in not calling on him to take more 
stringent notice of that infraction of the treaty. 
Such was the nature of the very latest transac- 
tion with the authorities of China, two days 
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before ■what we arc invited to believe to have 
been a deliberate insult to England. 

Then, the honourable mcniber for the We-t 
Hiding is comj)laincd of for technicalities ; and 
yet not always for technicalities; sonietitncs it !>> 
for technicalities, sometimes it is for gcncrnlitic*-. 
If he shows that there is no ground, wlictlur 
colonial, imperial or international, for these pro- 
ceedings, he is accused of cntanglliig hini‘'*idr in 
technicalities; and if he speaks of (he generai 
rules of comity, justice and peace which shotik! 
bind nations, he is accused of flying olT into gear* 
ralitics; and so, by alternating between techni- 
calities and generalities, (he; defence of what I- 
indefensible is carried on. J.cl the Hou^-e, how- 
ever, recollect how this case of the tcrdmicaiitn: '' 
really stands. If you, the adversary, fail in your 
proof of the technicalities, yon fail altogether; il 
you succeed in your proof of the teehniealitU' 
you do not succeed in tlie main issue, hut 
only lay the first .stc[> of a lotjg prore^', which y<fu 
must demonstrate. If you arc about to Inm;: <.v 
man, and, although you find a ttichnica.l iluv-' m 
tlie proceiuHngs, yet persi''t in hanging hiun e. 
(hut a terdmical oll’ence only, or is it not ab*i an 
ofl'eiicc against the first princip!e‘' ot jo»a.;ce. 
lending to muierntine the i-vo titial ’•a.icgu:0'*.- oi 
.society ! If on the oilier hattd you have no ?*■ * - * 
nieal error pro% cd against yon, it ail U'ur t ef.. 
weft- correct, it stU! remain- to {mp-nre oh-Jnrr 
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the man has been hanged justly or unjustly. 
It is just so here. You have got together with 
most elaborate skill a parcel of pleas to impart a 
British character to that which was Chinese, and 
if you fail in your argument you have not an inch 
of ground to stand upon. But if you succeed in 
your argument, what follows ? Not that you 
were justified in going to war, or in commencing 
hostilities without war; for you must not only 
show that there has been some denial of a right 
which you are duly entitled to claim, but jmu 
must show clearly upon evidence that the magni- 
tude of the injury inflicted was sufficient to jus- 
tify, and its urgency such as to require, a recourse 
to arms; and, unless you prove these things, and 
establish the substantial justice as well as the 
mere technical admissibility of your demands, you 
might as well never have begun your process of 
reasoning. That is the case of the technicalities. 

But we are approaching the close of the de- 
bate, and at this advanced stage it may be well to 
register some more of the results. Let me remind 
the House, therefore, that no notice has been taken 
on the opposite side of the argument of the learned 
civilian the member for Tavistock, who states, 
upon the authority of your own Queen’s Advocate, 
and of your own Foreign-office, that, if there were 
a wrong here committed, the proper remedy was 
distinctly pointed out by the principle of the laAV 
of nations ; that this remedy w^as to be sought in 

c 
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reprisals, and in nothing beyond them. Let it be 
remembered, then, that that challenge has not 
been answered. 

My honourable and learned friend the Attor- 
ney-General did indeed answer, retrospectively 
or by anticipation, a good many challenges. I 
take it that this case is arguable on three grounds 
— as a matter of municipal law, as a matter of 
international law, or you may argue it, and far 
strongest of all, as a question of natural justice. 
What was the process adopted by the Attorney- 
General ? I never heard a gentleman, learned or 
unlearned, do so much execution in the course of 
a single sentence as was done by my honourable 
and learned friend. In endeavouring to quote 
that sentence I am sure that I shall spoil it, so far 
as the beauty of the language goes, but I shall 
give the substance with accuracy. He said, 
“Don’t expect me to answer specifically that 
which maj’’ have been advanced in this House. 
What I will do is to answer that which has been 
advanced elsewhere, and you will find that in 
doing that 1 shall answer everything that has 
been said in this House.” By that statement 
it appears to me that my learned friend did great 
execution ; for he contrived thereby — I won t 
say to affront — but certainly to chastise the 
vanity of the whole House of Commons and of 
one-half of the House of Lords. It is good for 
us to have our vanity chastised, and, as far 
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as I am concerned, I tender my tlianks to my 
learned friend. There can be no question that he 
chastised tlic House of Commons, because lie said, 
After two niglits’ debate, until I the Attorney- 
General rose it is ridiculous to suppose that any- 
thing could have been .said in this House which was 
not said in the other House.” ]3ut, now, look at 
the bearing of tliis dictum upon one half tlic 
House of Lords. Half the House of Lords ar- 
gued in favour of a motion analogous to that of 
the honourable member for the West Hiding; 
the other half, including his own legal chief, tlic 
Lord Chancellor, argued against it. My honour- 
able and learned friend said that he would answer 
the arguments of those who supj)ortcd the views 
of the member for the West Riding, and in so 
doing he pretty clearly implied that they had 
not been answered before. He conveyed his 
meaning still more directly afterwards ; for when 
the Lord Chancellor and others had, with infi- 
nite labour, constructed their little bulwarks and 
fortifications about them as they best could, from 
materials such as the statute law and colonial or- 
dinance afforded, he swept them all away into the 
sea, as we are told in the story of the siege of 
Troy that Neptune swept away the bulwark of 
the Greeks. He fairly cleared the decks, and 
began upon his own account, staking everything 
upon his own single argument, and declaring that 
all that had been advanced before, drawn from 

c 2 
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Statute law or from the colonial ordinance, to be 
either worthless or immaterial. That is not, so 
far as I am concerned, either an unimportant or 
unsatisfactory result of the debate to place upon 
record. 

We now, therefore, start fresh and clear with 
the honourable and learned gentleman the At- 
torney-General. We have nothing to do with 
those whom I am forbidden to name, but who 
will be well understood; we have nothing to do 
with their argument; but have only to look to the 
argument as presented by the Attorney-General. 
Well, the Attorney-General declined altogether to 
deal with any argument or title which he could 
derive from municipal law, whether imperial or 
colonial. The honourable and learned gentleman 
said that the only document to look to is the 
treaty ; and it is under that treaty, if at all, that 
we must make good our case. Now, I do not know 
whether I shall be unduly taxing the patience of 
the House, if I observe, in passing, how curiously, 
as occasion serves and interest prompts, nations 
and governments can accept in one year, or con- 
struct in one year, arguments which in the mouth 
of adverse powers they have repelled the year be- 
fore. Last year we had a question with America 
about recruiting. America charged us with having 
broken the rules of international law. We de- 
clined to admit the appeal to that tribunal, and 
never would consent to be tried on any other issue 
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but whether we had broken the municipal law of 
America. We then said in effect, that where a 
country has dealt by its municipal law with part 
of the matter of international law, that country is 
bound by the definitions of its municipal law, and 
is not entitled in the face of another country to go 
beyond those definitions. That was the argument 
last year when it served our turn, and now, when 
it will serve our turn no longer, we have a dif- 
ferent argument, the direct reverse of the former 
one. We are now in the condition of America, 
with limited conditions established by municipal 
law. My honourable and learned friend the At- 
torney-General, seeing that the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act is fatal to his argument, now says, 
exactly reversing the whole doctrine of the con- 
troversy with America last year, we have nothing 
to do with the narrow definitions of our municipal 
law, but we must resort to the plain common- 
sense view of the treaty. But my learned friend 
was curiously inconsistent, not only with the ar- 
gument of last year, but with his own argument 
on the present occasion. He had just said the 
treaty is the only document in the case, and the 
municipal law has nothing to do with it, the 
question is altogether one of international law. 
And hovv did he make good his proposition ? It 
turned on the meaning of the phrase “ British 
subject;” and did the honourable and learned 
gentleman derive his auth'^ ’’om the of 
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international law? No; in order to fix who 
were J 3 ritif;li subjects for the purposes of the 
trcat3% lie resorted to a dictum of a municipal tri- 
bunal dealing with a civil question at homCj and, 
after denying that the municipal law could sup- 
plj" materials to assist us in coming to a right 
view of the case, he fetched forth a judgment of 
that tribunal and presented it as an instrument 
which was authoritativelj'' to decide the question. 
But the last and greatest wmnder of all is, that 
this instrument which he made use of was, as has 
been shown by the honourable and learned mem- 
ber for Tavistock, by the honourable and learned 
gentleman opposite, and lastly and perhaps most 
clearly of all b)" the honourable and learned mem- 
ber for Pljmiouth, utterly worthless for his pur- 
pose, and had nothing whatever to do with the 
case. What the honourable and learned At- 
torne3’’-General showed was this, that there was a 
judgment or, perhaps, judgments of British courts, 
under which the courts of this country acknow- 
ledged the claim of a natural-born English subject, 
who had become an American subject, had been 
domiciled, registered, had struck out all the roots 
of his social life in America, to the rights and pri- 
vileges of an American subject, under a particular 
treaty which described him as an American sub- 
ject. What is the use of stating such a case and 
applying it to the case of the Chinese, who do not 
claim under the definitions of a particular treaty, 
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who had never been domiciled in any legal sense in 
British dominions, who had never been naturalized 
at all, who had taken no oath of allegiance, who had 
not even, according to my learned friend’s argu- 
ment, leased a handful of land at Hongkong, but 
were mere residents there for a short or long time, 
as the case might be? The whole question, ac- 
cording to the Attorney-General’s argument, turns 
on the construction of the 17th article of the 
treaty; and what by the term “British subject” 
is meant at Hongkong? It includes every Chinese 
resident within the British allegiance according 
to the Attorney-General, whether he had resided 
there a long time, or only for the moment when 
he took out his register. Now, Sir, if that were 
really the law, it would be time to call law itself 
before the tribunal of common sense and justice; 
because then, instead of being the guardian of the 
institutions of the State, and the regulator of the 
relations between man and man, it would be a 
mass of cabalistic art, got' up by sophistical 
minds, not to assist the infirm reason of mankind, 
but taking advantage of the infirmity of that 
reason to prevent its ever arriving at a right con- 
clusion. 

Having adverted to the arguments founded on 
the municipal and international law, I now ask 
how does this question stand on the higher ground 
of natural justice ? I say the higher ground, be- 
cause this is the highest ground of all. My right 
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honourable friend the member for Carlisle (Sir 
James Graham) was peremptorily forbidden to 
appeal to the principles of Christianity. T grant 
tliat it is painful to have them brought into dis- 
cussions of this kind ; but at the same time any 
man, feeling the obligations of the position in 
which he is placed, might. find it difficult under 
the circumstances altogether to avoid reference to 
such a topic. However, as it seems to give offence, 
I will make no appeal to those principles; but I 
will appeal to that which. is older than Christi- 
anit}’-, because it was in the world before it — to 
that which is broader than Christianity, because 
it extends in the world beyond it — and to that 
which underlies . Christianity, for Christianity 
itself appeals to it— I appeal to that justice 
which binds man to man. I ask the House to ’ 
take with me a short survey of the position in 
which we stand in China. We have spoken of 
the treaty obligations of China towards ourselves; 
but let not our treaty obligations to China be 
forgotten. For what purpose did we acquire 
Hongkong ? Have you looked to the terms of 
the treaty on that point? It is there stated in the 
Third Article, that the Emperor of China cedes 
Hongkong, the reason being that it is obviously 
necessary and desirable that British subjects 
should have some port where they may careen 
and refit their ships. If you meant to act strictly 
according to the intention of the treaty, that was 
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the purpose to which the port of Hongkong should 
have been applied. I have heard the Vice-Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade with astonishment 
on this question. He rose from his seat and said 
that he would introduce something not mentioned 
before. It certainly had not been mentioned be- 
fore ; it has not been mentioned since; and I 
much doubt whether it will ever be mentioned 
again. The right honourable gentleman said 
that the Chinese population at Hongkong was 
not to be considered as an ordinary population of 
Chinese origin, since it was handed over to the 
Queen of England by the Emperor of China. 
Most important, if true; but then, unhappily, it 
is not true. The number of Chinese now at 
Hongkong, estimated by the Attorney-General 
there, and naturalized by the Attorney-General 
here, is 60,000. The number when we took the 
island was stated by my right honourable friend 
(Sir James Graham) at 1,000. I believe even 
this to be an exaggeration. At the time Hong- 
kong was conceded I believe the number of 
Chinese there was about 500. 

But again, Sir, the employment of Hongkong 
as a port for careening and refitting ships is not 
our only treaty obligation to China. There is 
another. It is expressed in the 12th article of 
the supplementary treaty : — 

“ A fair and regular tariff of duties and other 
dues having now been established, it is to be 
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hoped that the system of smugg-Iing- which has 
heretofore been carried on between English and 
Chinese merchants — in many cases with the open 
connivance and collusion of the Chinese Custom- 
house officers — will entirely cease; and the most 
peremptory proclamation to all English merchants 
has been already issued on this subject by the 
British plenipotentiary, who will also instruct the 
different consuls to strictly watch over and care- 
fully scrutinize the conduct of all persons being 
British subjects trading under his superintend- 
ence.” 

By that article you have contracted, under the 
most solemn obligations, to put down smuggling 
to the very best of your power. Is there any- 
thing peculiar in your smuggling on the coast of 
China to give special stringency to this obliga- 
tion ? It comprises the worst, the most perni- 
cious, the most demoralizing and destructive of 
all the contraband trades that are carried on upon 
the surface of the globe. Partly, indeed, it is a 
trade in salt. That, of course, can be open to no 
objection beyond the fact that it is contraband. 
But it is also partly a trade in opium. Have wc 
or have we not struggled to put down that trade? 

I ask the noble Viscount who will address the 
House to-night, have the British Government 
struggled to put down that trade ? Will it be 
.said that they did struggle to put it down, but 
they found that it was too strong for them . 
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Then, I ask whether, at least, they have refrained 
from doing anything to encourage that trade ? 
No, Sir, they have done the very thing that is 
now in issue. They have created this fleet of 
lorchas, and have protected it by colonial law. 
What has been its purpose ? What has been its 
effect? I refer you to the very words of your own 
authority, page 7 of the correspondence upon re- 
gistration, where it is said that the granting of 
the registers to these colonial vessels has been 
eminently beneficial to Hongkong. That passage 
was quoted by the Lord-Advocate. He is a 
gentleman of so much intelligence that, as he 
appeared not to have gathered the sense of it, I 
infer that he cannot have read these papers. It 
was beneficial to the colony. And why was it 
beneficial ? Because it increased this coasting 
trade. These are the words of the Colonial Trea- 
surer: — “If anything has been and will be pre- 
eminently beneficial to this colony, it is that very 
system of granting colonial registers, particularly 

to respectable Chinese settled here Since 

it has already added to, and still tends to increase, 
the coasting trade in goods, the manufacture of 
Great Britain or the produce of India, such as 
cotton, opium, &c.” It is quite plain that this 
coasting trade mainly has reference to smuggling 
purposes. There can be no doubt about it. Un- 
fortunately, the quantity of British goods you 
send to China is still extremely small. Your 
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Parkes on that subject. There is no doubt aboi 
their meaning. Thej^ have been cited over ai 
over again in tliis debate. He undoubtedly coi 
fesses in these documents that the case of tl 
Arrow is satisfied ; and you are now, in point 
fact, engaged, as 1 will show, in bombarding ar 
burning a city in order that your envoy may ent' 
within it. 

My right honourable friend the Secretary 
State for the Colonies made a complaint on tl 
part of Her Majesty’s Government that gentl 
men were irreverently in the habit of speaking 
the war in China. He said there is no war 
China. I agree witli him ; there is not war 
China. 

[Mr. Labouchere. — " I said there was no wi 
with China.”] 

I thank my right honourable friend for tin 
correction. There is not war with China. Ni 
Sir, there is not war with China, but what 
there? There is hostility. There is bloodshei 
There is a trampling down of the weak by tl 
strong. There is the terrible and abominab 
retaliation of the weak upon the strong. Yc 
are now occupied in this House by revolting an 
harrowing details about a Chinese baker wli 
poisoned bread, — about proclamations for tf 
capture of British heads, — about the waylayin 
of a postal steamer, and the murder of those o 
board. And these things you think strengthe 


your case. Why, they deepen your guilt. War 
taken at the best is a frightful scourge to the 
human race, but because it is so the wisdom of 
ages has surrounded it with strict laws and 
usages, and has required formalities to be ob- 
served which shall act as a curb upon the wild 
passions of man, to prevent that scourge from 
being let loose unless under circumstances of 
full deliberation and from absolute necessity. 
You have dispensed with all these precautions. 
You have turned a consul into a diplomatist, and 
that metamorphosed consul is forsooth to be at 
liberty to direct the whole might of England 
against the heads of a defenceless people. Again, 
while war is a scourge and curse to man, it is 
yet attended with certain compensations. It is 
attended with acts of heroic self-sacrifice and of 
unbounded daring. It is ennobled by a con- 
sciousness that you are meeting equals in the 
field, and that while you challenge the dread 
issue of life or death you at least enter into a fair 
encounter. But you go to China and make war 
upon those who stand before you as women or 
as children. They try to resist you; they call 
together their troops; they load their guns; they 
kill one and wound perhaps two in action, but 
while they are touching units you perhaps slay 
thousands. They are unable to meet you in the 
field. You have no equality of ground on \vh\4\ 
to pieet them. You can earn no glory in such 
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warfare. And it is those who put the British flag 
to such uses that stain it. It is not from them 
that we are to hear rhetorical exaggerations on 
the subject of the allegiance that we owe it Such 
is the case of tlie war in China. And to what 
do these people wiio are as mere women and 
children before you have recourse, when you 
make war with them ? They resort to those 
miserable, those detestable contrivances which 
their weakness teaches them. It is not the first 
time in the history of the world. Have you never 
read of those terrific rebellions of Slaves which 
have risen to the dignity of being decorated with 
the name of wars, and which stand upon the page 
of history as the servile wars ? And is it not 
notorious that among all the wars upon record 
those have been the most terrible, ferocious and 
destructive? And why.? Because those who 
have been trampled upon exhibit in their turn 
the vices which oppression and tyranny have 
taught them. And that is the character of the 
war which we are prosecuting in China. Every 
account that we shall read in the journals or hear 
recited in this House will tell of calamity heaped 
upon calamity, and of cruelty heaped upon cruelty 
The honourable member for Cornwall eulogized, 
forsooth, the humane manner in which our forces 
threw cannon balls into Canton at moderate in- 
tervals. I have received a letter, dated the 14th 
January, which has not been published in the 
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journals. I. am certain the House will attend to 
it. It is written by one of our officers, and it 
shows the character of our operations against 
Canton, and the extent they have attained. He 
says, — 

“ On Monday morning, at daylight, fire parties 
were told off from the Encounter, Barracouta, Ni- 
ger, the 59th, and, last not least, the Dutch Folly. 
The orders were to advance as near as possible to 
the city wall, and all the suburbs from Shamen Fort 
down to the Dutch Folly were to be burnt. This 
M'as well accomplished, and by nine o’clock there 
was a tremendous conflagration, having been fired 
in so many places. The naval, I am glad to say, 
had no casualties. Not so the 59th; they had 
what I consider a severe loss — two killed, eleven 
seriously and two slightly wounded; — had a nar- 
row escape, as also one of our fire party. They 
were surprised and nearly cut off by a hundred 
and more men, but the revolvers and cutlasses 
told well, and they rushed clear. We then com- 
menced ^ carcasses’ and fireballs from the Folly 
into the city, and got up a tremendous fire, which 
was much aided by a very strong breeze, which 
' blew all day, and they only got the fire under in 
the city about noon on Tuesday. It must have 
done great damage. The entire suburbs from 
Shameen Fort to 400 yards beyond this fort in 
the French Folly direction is now a mass of 
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Sir, that is the state of things that existed on 
the 14th of January. That is the state of things 
to whiclii as earl}- as circumstances permit, but, 
unhappily, I fear, too late, the wisdom and firm- 
ness of Parliament have been called upon to apply 
a remedy or a chock; and now, when this matter 
has been discussed, — when the eause has been 
sustained by learning, eloquence, zeal and feel- 
ing, worthy as relates to the other House of Par- 
liament, and worthy as relates to some portion 
of the debate in this House, of the best days of 
parliamentary histoiy,- that wliich calls itself 
worldly wisdom steps in and warns us against 
the exercise of the authority of Parliament in 
putting a check upon these proceedings. We are 
told to take care what we are about. We are 
told to support our representatives; we are in- 
structed to do them justice; but at least by this 
time we have swept away the rubbish which has 
been vented with respect to Sir J. Bowring. We 
have got so far in the consideration of this ques- 
tion, that we must not again be told we are deal- 
ing judicially with Sir J. Bowring. As far as we 
are dealing with persons at all, it is with the 
Government by whom these proceedings have 
been approved that we are now dealing; but we 
are dealing much more with the vast interests of 
humanity which are at stake, and with respect to 
which we are told that they, and they alone, ought 
to guide us. But we are told to beware 
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verse vote of the House of Commons. We are told 
to consider the effect of such a vote upon the Chinese. 
We are told to consider the ruinous consequences 
to our trade. We are asked if we wish to extend 
the ruinous conflagration which has broken out, 
and to injure those interests of humanity which 
it is our duty to assert. That is the argument 
sincerely used ; I gladly make this concession to 
those who use it. Our last accounts from China 
are up to the middle of January, and we have 
now reached the 3rd of March. No human wis- 
dom can tell, and I, for one, am not bold enough 
to conjecture, what may have happened or may 
yet happen within the three months that have 
elapsed after the date of the last advices, and 
before the decision of Parliament can reach 
China. But, Sir, I must say that if I am to 
look merely to the continuation of the influences 
that have been at work on the spot, there can 
be nothing darker than the prospect before us, 
and I, for one, should scarcely have the smallest 
hope of either an early or a favourable issue. I 
do not speak of military operations, but there 
seems to be something strangely amiss in the 
directing mind. For a time, again, we were 
amused with the story that the population of 
Canton were rising against the authorities. On 
the contrary, we are now assured by very dif- 
ferent accounts, that the populace are arming 
to a man to do their best, wretched as that best 



may be, I will not say to fight, but to expose 
themselves and to die in the quarrel into which 
they have been forced. But of all the cases in 
which warlike operations were ever begun, I do 
not know of any in which the political problem 
to be solved was so simple. What do we want 
from the Chinese ? They are not making war 
on us. If when the vote of this Parliament goes 
to China they should be making war on us, that 
would be a very different matter. The defence 
of the lives and properties of the subjects of the 
Queen would be, under all circumstances, an im- 
perative obligation. But there is nothing so im- 
probable as that they should make war on us. 
They have never shown any skill or daring in the 
nature of aggressive operations. We are making 
war upon them, and for what are we making 
war? What are we asking from the Chinese? 
Sir J. Bowring has proposed our entrance into 
Canton, but the Government has never told us 
that this is an adequate cause for the war. They 
have never told us even that they consider our 
entrance into Canton desirable. It is impossible 
for me to say whether it is desirable, but I own 
I lean to the opinion of Yeh, the Chinese Com- 
missioner, and that I am inclined to believe that 


our entrance into Canton, if it were conceded, 
would, at least at the present moment, be more 
mischievous than beneficial. I, for one, therefore, 
see no reason why we should make w-^r or 
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verse vote of the House of Commons. We are told 
to consider the effectof such a vote upon the Chinese. 
We are told to consider the ruinous consequences 
to our trade. We are asked if we wish to extend 
the ruinous conflagration which has broken out, 
and to injure those interests of humanity which 
it is our duty to assert. That is the argument 
sincerely used ; I gladly make this concession to 
those who use it. Our last accounts from China 
are up to the middle of January, and we have 
now reached the 3rd of March. No human wis- 
dom can tell, and I, for one, am not bold enough 
to conjecture, what may have happened or may 
yet happen within the three months that have 
elapsed after the date of the last advices, and 
before the decision of Parliament can reach 
China. But, Sir, I must say that if I am to 
look merely to the continuation of the influences 
that have been at work on the spot, there can 
be nothing darker than the prospect before us, 
and I, for one, should scarcely have the smallest 
hope of either an early or a favourable issue. I 
do not speak of military operations, but there 
seems to be something strangely amiss in the 
directing mind. For a time, again, we were 
amused with the story that the population of 
Canton were rising against the authorities. On 
the contrary, we are now assured by very dif- 
ferent accounts, that the populace are arming 
to a man to do their best, wretched as that best 
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that we ought to display, of the solemn predica- 
ment in which we are placed, of the political 
mischief which may ensue. Shadowy pictures 
will be drawn of the dangers, the confusion, the 
weakness and the paralysis of British power in 
the East. But what is the foundation of British 
power in the East — what is at least the founda- 
tion of all promise of permanence and usefulness 
for that British power? It is not now a question 
in which the Chinese arc alone concerned ; for 
the debate has been prolonged night after night, 
and 3mur words have gone forth throughout Eng- 
land and earth. The confessions and avowals 
of the supporters of the Government have been, it 
appears to mo, perfectly fatal cither to the con- 
tinuance of our power, or else to the character 
and fame of England. They talk of the conse- 
quences, they admit in full the injustice; and 
then they say that we must go on with that in- 
justice. They speak of the necessity of applying 
the law of force to the Chinese, and they teach 
that it is by force that British influence must be 
spread. Now we have not power to prevent the 
language of this debate from being read. There 
is a general admission, either express or tacit, 
that the conduct of the British authorities cannot 
be defended on its merits. The opponents of the 
resolution of my honourable friend have not gene- 
rally ascended to that height of boldness. Few 
have justified the proceedings that have taken 
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place. I heard the speech of the honourable and 
learned member for Hertford, but I did not un- 
derstand that he approved them. I heard the 
speech of my honourable and learned friend the 
Attorney-General, but I thought he cautiously 
eschewed that portion of the case. I doubt whe- 
ther my right honourable friend the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department justified the pro- 
ceedings. Many of those who intend to support 
the Government have openly condemned them. 
The honourable gentleman the member for Corn- 
wall condemns them. The honourable member 
for West Norfolk condemns them. Members 
more than I could name have condemned these 
transactions. I will ask what the effect will be 
throughout the world, if it goes forth that in the 
debates held in the two Houses of Parliament the 
majority, nay almost the whole of the speakers 
condemned the proceedings, and that even among 
those who sustained the Government with their 
vote there was a large number who condemned 
and scarcely any that ventured to uphold them, 
Why, Sir, the opinion will be that England is a 
power which, while it is higher and more daring 
in its pretensions to Christianity than any other 
power on the face of the globe, yet in a case where 
her own interests have been concerned, and where 
she has been acting in the remote and distantEast, 
when fairly put to it and asked whether she would 
do right or wrong, she was ready to adopt for fear 
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of political inconvenience the principle — I will 
make the law of wrong the law of my Eastern 
policy, and will lay the foundation of that empire 
which is my proudest boast in nothing more nor 
less than gross injustice.” Sir, this is not ray 
opinion. I will not believe that England will 
lay the foundation of its Eastern empire in sin 
and in shame like this. I believe, on the contrary, 
that if you have the courage to assert your prero- 
gatives as the British House of Commons, you will 
pursue a course which is more consistent with 
sound policy as well as with the eternal principles 
of justice. Sir, how stands the case at this moment? 

I have just now supposed that the House are 
going to affirm that resolution which will be the 
seal of our disgrace. But let me reverse the 
picture, and suppose that the House will adopt 
the resolution, and then what will the House do, 
and what will be the history of this case? Its 
history, I venture to affirm, will read well for 
England and for the nineteenth century in which 
we live. Its history will then be this, — The su- 
bordinate officers of England, in a remote quarter 
of the globe, misconstrued the intentions of their 
country ; they acted in violation of the principle 
of right; the Executive Government failed to . 
check them. The appeal was made from the 
Government to the House of Lords, and made 
as such an appeal ought to be made, for the 
cause was worthy of the eloquence, and the elo- 
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mitted. With every one of us it rests to take his 
part in showing that this House, which is the first, 
the most ancient, and the noblest temple of free- 
dom in the world, is also the temple of that ever- 
lasting justice without which freedom itself would 
be only a name or only a curse to mankind. And, 
Sir, I cherish the trust and the belief that, when 
you rise in your place to-night to declare the 
numbers upon the division from the chair which 
you adorn, the words which you shall speak will 
go forth from the walls of the House of Commons 
as a message of mercy and peace, but also as 
a message of prudence and true wisdom, to the 
farthest corner of the world. 
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WEDGrWOOD. 


ADDBESS, 

DELIVERED AT BURSLEM, STAFFORDSHIRE, 
OCTOBER 2G, 1863, 

' 

We liave now, Ladies and Gentlemen, laid llie 
, \ 

foundation stone of a building wliich is des- 
tined, as I bope, to do lionour, and to produce 
abundant benefit, to this town and neighbour- 
hood. 

The occupations and demands of political 
life compel many of those who pursue it, and 
myseK among the number, to make a rule 
of declining all invitations of a local cha- 
racter, except such as lie within their own 
immediate and personal sphere. But when I 
received, through one of your respected repre- 
sentatives, an invitation to co-operate with you 
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AUTEOR’S INTEREST IN TEE INSTITUTE. 7 


liis, and being true, -were also in no small 
degree peculiar to bis practice; and dcsorvo, 
on tins account, to be in tbe permanent annals 
of art especially associated w’itb bis name. 

I bare encraQied, as I am aware, in a some- 
wbat perilous undertaking. For, having come 
here to speak to you about a man and a busi- 
ness, I am obliged to begin by confessing wbal , 
if I did not confess it, you ^Yould soon discover 
for yomselves, namely, tbat of both of tbcm 
my knowledge is scanty, tbeorctic, and remote: 
wlule you breathe tbe air, inherit the tradi- 
tions, in some cases bear the very name of the 
man ; and have a Imowledge of the business, 
founded upon experience and upon interest, in 
all its turns and stages, and from its outer skin, 
so to speak, to its innermost core. It is the 
learner who for the moment stands in the 
teacher’s place, and, instead of listening with 
submission, seems to aim at speaking wdth 
authority. It would be easy to enlarge in this 
course of remark ; but I must stop, or I shall 
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soon demonstrate that I ought not to be here 
at all. Let me then offer something on die 
other side. First, I have to assm’e you that 
whatever I shall say, I submit mth entire 
deference to the judgments of those who are 
better informed, and Avith a full assurance that 
if erroneous it will be corrected, and if false 
exploded. Secondly, as an observer, according 
to my limited capacity and means, of fictile 
manufacture in its various branches, I have 
formed deliberately so high, so very high, an 
estimate of Wedgwood in relation not merely 
to his particular business, but to the general 
laws of industrial production, that I am glad to 
have an opportunity of stating it fully and 
freely, in order to bring it, as far as in me 
lies, to trial by the public judgment. And 
thirdly, in the office which I hold as a servant 
of the Crown, and which places me in inces- 
sant contact with much of the industry of the 
country in its several branches, I am anxious, 
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from tlie deep interest I cannot but feel in its 
Avelfare, to bear my testimony to the principles, 
of whicli Wedgwood was, so to speak, an 
apostle; and moreover, to give to that testi- 
mony any little weight which such an oflice, 
and such a deep interest and near relation 
established by it, may be likely, in the absence 
of higher personal qualifications, to impart. 

Thirty years ago it would probably have been 
held by many, and it may still bo the 'thought 
of some, that the matters, of which I have now 
to speak, are matters which may well be left to 
regulate themselves. To vmdicate for trade in 
all its branches the principle and power of self- 
regulation, has been for nearly a quarter of a 
century a principal function of the British Par- 
liament. But the very same stage in our poli- 
tical and social existence, which has taught us 
the true and beneficial application of the laws 
of political economy, has Idcewise disclosed to 
us the just limits of the science, and of the field 
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of its practical application. The very same 
age, which has seen the State strike off the 
fetters of industry, has also seen it interpose, 
nith a judicious boldness, for the- protection of 
labour. The same spirit of policy, which has 
taken from the British producer the enjoyment 
of a system of virtual bounties, paralyzing to 
him and most costly to the community at large, 
has offered him the aids of knowledge and in- 
struction by whatever means, either of precept 
or example, public authority could command. 
We may consider the products of industrj" 
nith reference to their utility; or to their 
cheapness; or with regard to their influence 
upon the condition of those who produce them ; 
or, lastly, with reference to then’ beauty; to 
the degree in winch they associate the presen- 
tation of forms and colours, agreeable to the 
cultivated eye, with the attainment of the 
highest aptitude for tiaose purposes of common 
life, for which they are properly designed. 
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Now, as to their utility and convenience, 
considered alone, we may leave that to the 
consumer, who will not buy what does not suit 
him. As to their cheapness, when once secu- 
rity has been taken that an entire society shall 
not be forced to pay an artificial price to some 
of its members for their productions, we may 
safely commit the question to the action of com- 
petition among manufacturers, and of what we 
term the laws of supply and demand. As to 
the condition of the worlqpeople, experience has 
shown, especially in the case of the Factory 
Acts, that we should do wrong in laying down 
any abstract maxim as an invariable rule. 
Generally it may be said, that the presumption 
is in every case against legislative interference : 
but that upon special grounds, and most of all 
where children are employed, it may sometimes 
not only be warranted but required. This, 
however, though I may again advert to it, is not 
for to-day our special subject. We come, then. 
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to tlie lowest and most backward grade of 
civilization, the nature of man craves, and 
seems as it were even to cry aloud, for some- 
thing, some sign or token at the least, of what 
is beautiful, in some of the many spheres of 
mind or sense. This it is, that makes the Spi- 
talfields weaver, amidst the murky streets of 
London, train canaries and bullfinches to sing 
to him at his work : that fills with flower-pots 
the Avindows of the jjoor : that leads the peasant 
of Pembrokeshire to paint the outside of his 
cottage in the gayest colours : that prompts, in 
the humbler classes of women, a desire for some 
little personal ornament, certainly not without 
its dangers (for what sort of indulgence can 
ever be without them?), yet sometimes, per- 
haps, too sternly repressed from the liigh and 
luxurious places of society. But indeed we 
trace the operation of this principle yet more 
conspicuously in a loftier region : in that in- 
stinct of natural and Christian piety, which 
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taxisrUt tlie early masters of the l'’inc Arts to 
clotlie, not only the most venevahlc ehnractcv.s 
associated rvith the ohjeets aud history of our 
Eaith, hut especially the idea of the sacred 
Person of our Lord, in the noblest forms of 
beauty that their niiuds could conceive, or their 
hands could execute. 

It is, in short, (bllicult for human beings to 
harden themselves at all points against the im- 
pressions and the charm of beauty. Every 
form of life, that can be called in anv sen.^^o 
natural, nill admit them. If we look for an 
exception, we shall perhaps come nearest to 
finding one in a qiiarter where it would not at 
first be expected. I know not whetlier there is 
any one among the many species of Imman 
aberration, that renders a man so entirely cal- 
lous, as the lust of gain in its extreme degrees. 
That passion, where it has full dominion, ex- 
cludes every other; it shuts out even what 
might be called redeeming infirmities ; it blinds 
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take care, that everything we produce shall, 
in its land and class, be as good as we can 
make it. A^Hien Dr. Johnson, whom I sup- 
pose that Staffordshire must eA^'er reckon among 
her most distinguished ornaments, aaus asked by 
Mr. Boswell, hoAv he had attained to his extra- 
ordinary excellence in conversation, he replied, 
he had no other rule or system than- this ; that, 
AvheneAmr he had anything to say, he tried to 
say it in the best manner he was able. It is 
this perpetual striving after excellence on the 
one hand, or the want of such effort on the 
other, which, more than the original difference 
of gifts (certain and great as that difference 
may be), contributes to bring about the differ- 
ences Ave observe in the works and charactei-s 
of men. blow such efforts are more rare, in 
proportion as the object in vieAv is higher, the 
reAvard more distant. 

It appears to me that, in the application of 
Beauty to works of utility, the reAvard is gene- 
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rally distant. A new element of labour is 
»/ 

imported into the process of production ; and 
that element, like others, must be paid for. In 
the modest publication, whicb tbe firm of 
Wedgwood and Bentley put forth under tbe 
name of a Catalogue, but which really contains 
much sound and useful teaching on the princi- 
ples of industrial Art, they speak plainly on 
this subject to the following effect ; — 

“ There is another error, common with those 
who are not over-well acquainted with the par- 
ticular difficulties of a given art ; they often say, 
that a beautiful object can be manufactured as 
cheaply *as an ugly one. A moment’s reflection 
should suffice to undeceive them.” * 

The beautiful object will be dearer, than one 
perfectly bare and bald; not because utility 
is curtailed or compromised for the sake 
of beauty, but because there may be more 

* Catalogue, p. 95. I quote from tBe sixtB edition : 
it is in French, and is the only one I have seen. 
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iiianiml laboui-, and there must he more though^ 
in the original design. — 

“ Pater ipse colendi 
Ilaud facilem esse viam voluit,” * 

Therefore the manufacturer, whose daily 
thouglit it must and ought to be to cheapen 
liis productions, endeavouring to dispense with 
all tliat can be spared, is imder much tempta- 
tion to decline letting Beaut)' stand as an item 
in the account of the costs of production. So 
the pressure of economical laws teUs severely 
upon the finer elements of trade. And yet it 
may be argued that, in this as in other cases, 
in the case for example of the dmabih’ty and 
solidity of articles, that which appears cheapest 
at first may not be cheapest in the long run. 
And this for two reasons. In the fii’st place, be- 
cause in the long run manldnd are willing to 

Georg. I. 122. Some of tlie quotations u-ere not 
delivered orally. 
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pay a price for Beauty. I wUl seek for a proof 
of this proposition in an illustrious neighbouring 
nation. France is the second commercial 
country of the world; and her command of 
foreign markets seems clearly referable, in a 
great degree, to the real elegance of her pro- 
ductions, and to establish in the most intelli- 
gible form the principle, that taste has an 
exchangeable value ; that it fetches a price in 
the markets of the world. 

But, furthermore, there seems to be another 
way, by which the law of nature arrives at 
its revenge upon the shortsighted lust for 
cheapness. We begin, say, by finding Beauty 
expensive. We accordingly decline to pay a 
class of artists for producing it. Their employ- 
ment ceases ; and the class itself disappears. 
Presently we find, by experience, that works 
reduced to utter baldness do not long satisfy. 
Wo have to meet a demand for embellishment 
of some land. But we have now starved out the 
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race, wlio knew tlie laws and modes of its pro- 
duction. Something, however, must he done: 
So we substitute strength for flavour, quantity 
^ for quality; and we end by producing incon- 
gruous excrescences, or even hideous malforma- 
tions, at a greater cost than would have 
sufSced for the nourmhment among us, without 
a break, of chaste and virgin Art. 

Thus, then, the penalty of error may be 
certain; but it may remain not the less true 
that the reward of sound judgment and right 
action, depending as it does not on to-day 
or to-morrow, but on the far-stretching future, 
is remote. In the same proportion, it is wise 
and needful to call in aid all the secondary 
resources we can command. Among these 
instruments, and among the best of them, is to 
be reckoned the foundation of Institutes, such 
as that which you are now about to establish ; 
for they not only supply the willing with 
means of instruction, but they bear witness 
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from age to age to tlie principle on wliicTi 
they are founded ; they carry do'svn the tra- 
dition of good times through the slumber and 
the night of had times, ready to point the 
path to excellence, when the dawn returns 
again. I heartily trust the Wedgwood Insti- 
tute will be one worthy of its founders, and - of 
its object. 

But now let us draw nearer to the immediate 
character and ofBce of him, whom I may call 
our hero. His most signal and characteristic 
merit lay, as I have said, in the firmness and 
fulness with which he perceived the true law of 
what we term Industrial Art, or in other words, 
of the application of the higher Art to Industry; 
the law which teaches us to aim first at giving 
to every object the greatest possible degree of 
fitness and convenience for its purpose, and 
next at making it the vehicle of the highest 
degree of Beauty which, compatibly with that 
fitness and convenience, it will bear ; which does 
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not, I need hardly say, substitute the secondary 
for the primaiy end, but -which recognises, as 
part of the business of production, the study to 
harmonise the two. To have a strong grasp of 
this principle, and to work it out to its results 
in the details of a vast and varied manufacture, 
is a praise, high enough for any man, at any 
time, and in any place. But it was higher and 
more peculiar, as I think, in the case of Wedg- 
wood, than in almost any other case it could 
he. For that truth of Art, which he saw so 
clearly, and which lies at the root of excellence, 
•was one, of which England, his country, has 
not usually had a perception at all correspond- 
ing in strength and fulness -with her other rare 
endowments. She has long taken a lead among 
the nations of Europe for the cheapness of her 
manufactures : not so for their beauty. And if 
the day shall ever come, when she shall be as 
eminent in time taste, as she is now in economy 
of production, my belief is that that result will 
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probably be due to no otbcr single lunn in 
so gi-eat a degree as to Wedgwood. 

This part of tbe subject, liowevcr, deserves a 
somewbat fuller consideration. 

There are three regions given to man for the 
exercise of liis faculties in the production of 
objects, or the performance of nets, conducive 
to civilisation, and to the ordinary uses of life. 
Of these, one is the homely sphere of simple 
utility. '\'\Tiat is done, is done for some p\irpose 
of absolute necessity, or of immediate and pass- 
ing use. What is produced, is produced with 
an almost exclusive regard to its vahic in ex- 
change, to the market of the place and day. 
A dustman, for example, cannot be expected 
to move with the grace of a fairy ; nor can his 
cart be constructed on the flowing lines of a 
Greek chariot of war. Not but that, even in 
this unpromising domain. Beauty also has her 
place. But it is limited, and may for the pre- 
sent purpose be left out of view. 
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Tlien there is, secondly, the lofty sphere of pure 
thought and its ministering organs, the sphere 
of Poetry and the highest Arts. Here, again, 
the place of Tvhat we term utility is narrow; 
and the production of the Beautiful, in one or 
other of its innumerable forms, is the supreme, 
if not the only, object. 

How, I believe it to be undeniable, that in 
both of these spheres, widely separated as they 
are, the faculties of Englishmen, and the dis- 
tinctions of England, have been of the very first 
order. In the power of economical produc- 
tion, she is at the head of all the nations of the 
earth. If in the Fine Arts, in Painting, for ex- 
ample, she must be content Avith a second place, 
yet in Poetry, which ranks even higher than 
Painting, — I hope I am not misled by national 
feeling when I say it, — she may fairly challenge 
nil the countries of Christendom, and no one of 
them, but Italy, can as yet enter into serious 
competition -with the land of Shakespeare. 
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But, for one, I should admit, that, ^vhile thus 
pre-emiueut in the pumuit, of pvu'c bca\it} on 
the one side, and of uumixcd utility on the 
other, she has been far less fortunate, indeed, 
for the most part she has been decidedly be- 
hindhand, in that intennediatc region, ^Yhe^o 
Art is brouorht into contact \Yith Indust rv, and 
Avhere the pair may wed together. This is n 
region alike vast ancl diversified. Upuards, it 
embraces Architecture, an art uhich, while it 
affords the noblest scope for grace and grandeur, 
is also, or rather ought to bo, strictly tied down 
to the pmposes of convenience, and 1ms for its 
chief end to satisfy one of the most imperative 
and elementary Avants of man. DoAvnA^•ards, it ex- 
tends to a very large proportion of the prod\icts 
of human industry. Some things, indeed, such 
as .scientific instruments for example, are so 
determiued by their piu'poscs to some particular 
shape, surface, and materials, that even a 
Wedgwood might find in them little space for 
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tlie application of his principles. But, ^vllile 
aE the objects of trade and manufacture admit 
of fundamental differences in j^oint of fitness 
and unfitness, probably the major part of them 
admit of fundamental differences also in point 
of Beauty or of Ugliness. Utility is not to be 
sacrificed for Beauty, but they are generally 
compatible, often positively helpful to each 
other : and it may be safely asserted, that the 
periods, when the study of Beauty has been 
neglected, have usually.been marked not by 
a more successful pursuit of utility, but by a 
general decline in the energies of man. In 
Greece, the fountainliead of all instruction on 
these matters, the season of her highest historic 
splendour w^as also the summer of her classic 
poetry and art: and in contemplating her 
architecture, we scarcely know whether most 
to admire the acme of Beauty, or the perfect 
obedience to the laws of mechanical contrivance. 
The Arts of Italy were the offspring of her free- 
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dom, and with its death they languished and 
decayed. And let us' again advert for a mo- 
ment to the case of France. In the particular 
department of industrial art, France, perhaps, 
of all modem nations, has achieved the greatest 
distinction : and at the same time there is no 
countiy which has displayed, through a long 
course of ages, a more varied activity, or 
acquired a greater number of the most con- 
spicuous titles to renown. 

It would be easy to show that the reputation, 
which England has long enjoyed with the trad- 
ing world, has been a reputation for cheap, and 
not for beautiful, production. In some great 
branches of manufacture, we were, until lately, 
dependent upon patterns imported from abroad : 
in others, our works presented to the eye 
nothing but a dreary waste of capricious ugli- 
ness. Some of us remember with what avidity, 
tliirty or forty years back, the ladies of Eng- 
land, by themselves and by their friends. 
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smuggled, when they had a chance, every 
article of dress and ornament from France. 
That practice has now ceased. No douht the 
cessation is to he accounted for by the simple 
and unquestionable fact that there are no longer 
any duties to evade: but also the preference 
itself has in some degi'ee been modified, and 
that modification is referable to the great pro- 
gress that has been made in the taste and dis- 
cernment, wliich this country apjfiies to industry. 
I have understood that, for some of the textile 
fabrics, patterns are now not imported only, but 
also exported to France in exchange. 

Nor let us treat this as if it were a matter only 
of blame to our immediate forefathers, and of 
commendation to ourselves. It has not, I think, 
been sufficiently considered, what immense dis- 
advantages were brought upon the country, as 
respects the application of Fine Art to In- 
dustry, by the great Ecvolntionary War. Not 
only Avas the engrossing character of a deadly 
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struggle unfavourable to all sucb purposes, but 
our communion ivitb the" civilized world was 
placed under very serious restraint; and we 
were in great measure excluded from resort to 
those cities and countries, wbicb possessed in tbe 
greatest abundance the examples bequeathed 
by former excellence. Nor could it be ex- 
pected, that Kings and Governments, absorbed 
in a conflict of life and death, and dependent 
for the means of sustaining it on enormous and 
constant loans, could spare either thought or 
money horn war and its imperious demands, 
for these, the most pacific among all the pur- 
poses of peace. At any rate, I take it to be 
nearly certain, that the period of the war was a 
period of general, and of progi-essive, depression, 
and oven degradation, in almost every braneh 
of industrial art. Nor is this the less true in 
substance, because Beauty may have had wit- 
nesses here and there, prophesying, as it were, 
in sackcloth on her behalf I apprehend that, 
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to strengtlien liimself in liis weakest points, so 
it is the study and following of Wedgwood, and 
of Wedgwood’s principles, wliich may confi- 
dently be recommended to oui* producers ns the 
specific cure for the specific weakness of English 
industry* Of imagination, fancy, taste, of the 
highest cultivation in all its forms, this great 
nation has abundance. Of industry, skill, perse- 
verance, mechanical contrivance, it has a yet 
larger stock, which overflows our narrow bounds, 
and floods the ■world. The one great want is, to 

* A friend has pointed out to mo, since this Address 
was delivered, the following comparison between Goethe 
and "Wedgwood, by a countryman of the former. Asa 
countryman of Wedgwood, I should hardly have dared it: 
but I accept it, as most apt and just, from the competent 
and dispassionate witness who tenders it. JSfovalis {Frag- 
mente j3iJsthetik and Litcratur) thus writes: — “ Goethe ist 
ganz praktischer Dichter. Er ist in seinen Werken, was 
der Engl'ander in seinen Waaren ist : hbchst einfach, nett, 
bequem und dauerhaft. Er hat in der deutseben Litera- 
tur das gethan, was Wedgwood in der englischen Kunst- 
welt gethan hat.” 
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bring tliese two groujis of qualities liarmoiiiously 
together ; and this was the peculiar excellence 
of Wedgwood ; his excellence, pecidiar in sucli a 
degree, as to give his name a place above every 
other, so far as I hnoAV, in the history of British 
industry, and reniarhable, and entitled to fame, 
even in the history of the industiy of the 
world. 

We make our fii-st introduction to Wedgwood 
about the year 174.1, as the youngest of a 
family of thirteen children, and as put to earn 
his bread, at eleven years of age, in the trade of 
his father, and in the branch of a thrower. 
Then comes the well-known small-pox : the 
settling of the dregs of the disease in tlie lower 
part of the leg : and the amputation of tlio 
hmb, rendering him lame for’ life. It is no( 
often that w^e have such palpable occasion 
to record our obligations to the small-pox. 
But, in the wonderful ways of ProviikMua'. 
that disease, which came to him as a two- 
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produced works truer, perhaps, to the inexo- 
rable laws of art, than the fine fabrics that pro- 
ceeded from those establishments, and scarcely 
less attractive to the puhlie taste of not Eng- 
land only, but the world. 

Here, again, is a man, who found his business 
cooped up within a narrow valley by the want of 
even tolerable communications, and who, while 
he devoted liis mind to the liftmg that business 
from meanness, ugliness, and weakness, to the 
highest excellence of material and form, had 
surplus energy enough to take a leading part 
in great engineering works h'ke the Grand 
Trunk Canal from the Mersey to the Trent; 
wliich made the raw material of his industry 
abundant and cheap, which supplied a vent for 
the manufactured article, and which opened 
for it materially a way to what we may term 
its conquest of the outer world. 

Lastly, here is a man who found his country 
dependent upon others for its supplies of all 
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tlie finer eartlienware, but ^Ybo, by bis single 
strength, reversed tbe inclination of the scales, 
and scattered tbicldy tbe productions of bis fiic- 
tory over all tbe breadth of tbe continent of 
Europe. There has been placed in my bands, 
this very morning, a testimony to tbe extraor- 
dinary performance of Wedgwood in this re- 
spect, which is couched in such terms, that I 
might have scrupled to accept or quote them, 
bad they been due to tbe partial pen of a 
countryman. But tbe wtness is a contem- 
porary Frenchman, M. Faujas Saint Fond ; who, 
in bis Travels in Mngland, writes as follows 
respecting AVedgwood’s ware : — 

“ Its excellent workmanship ; its solidity ; 
tbe advantage which it possesses of standing 
the action of tbe fire ; its fine glaze, impene- 
trable to acids; tbe beauty, convenience, and 
variety of its forms, and its moderate price, 
have created a commerce so active, and so uni- 
versal, that in travelling from Paris to St. 
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Petersburg, from Amsterdam to the fm-tliest 
point of Sweden, from Dunkirk to tlie southern 
extremity of Prance, one is served at every inn 
from English earthenware. The same fine 
article adorns the tables of Spain, Portugal, 
and Italy; it provides the cargoes of ships 
to the East Indies, the West Indies, and 
America,” 

Surely’ it is strange that the life of such a 
man should, in this “ nation of shopkeepers,” 
yet at this date remain unwritten ; .and I have 
heard with much pleasure a rumour, which I 
trust is true, that such a gap in our literature 
is about to be filled up. 

All that we know, however, of the life of 
Wedgwood seems to be eminently character- 
istic. We find the works of his earliest youth 
already beginning to impress a new character 
upon his trade^: a character of what may he 
called precision and efSciency, combined with 
taste, and with the best basis of taste, a 
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loving and docile following of nature.*' o 
find him beginning his partnerships wlien man- 
hood Avas but just attained, first willi Har- 
rison, a fellow-workman, secondly with A^'hiel- 
don; and the latter business, I believe, was 
carried on at the exact place where we are now 
assembled. But, as wo might naturally expecl. 
in the case of a spirit so energetic and expansive, 
we find that in each of these cases the bed did 
not give him room enough to lie on or to turn 
in ; and in 1759, as soon ns his articles with 
Whieldon expire, he escapes from this unequal 
yoking, and enters into business by himseli'. 
This, however, though a natural, was not a final 
stage. It was necessary that he, who was the 
soul, should also be the centre and the head : 
but it was further necessary that he should 

* I learned at Burslcm, after delivering tins Address, 
A\dtli pleasure but without surprise, that hlr. Wedgwood 
cither was the founder, or took a leading part in the 
foundation, of the Horticultural Society of London. 
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the choice of instruments and coadjutors, and 
that to them the main part of the praise is 
due. 

What were the respective shares of Bentley 
and others in the great work of Wedgwood, 
is a question of interest, on which it may he 
hoped that we shah, soon be more largely 
informed. It is plain that, in an enterprise 
so extended and diversified, there not only 
may, hut must, have heen, besides the head, 
various assistants, perhaps also various work- 
men, of merit sufficient to claim the honour 
of separate commemoration. As to the part 
which belongs to Flaxman, there is little 
difficulty : notwithstanding the distorting in- 
fluence of fire, the works of that incomparable 
designer still in great part speak for them- 
selves. To imitate Homer, Hilschylus, or Dante, 
is scarcely a more arduous task tlian to imitate 
the artist by whom they were illustrated. Yet 
I, for one, cannot accept the doctrine of those, 
who would have us ascribe to ■ , . 
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to tlie province of tlieir originals, but are con- 
ceived in the genuine, free, and soaring spuit 
of that with which they claim relationship. 

But it is not in happy imitation, it is not in 
the successful presentation of works of Fine 
Art, that, as I conceive, the specialty of Wedg- 
wood really lies. It is in the resuscitation of a 
principle ; of the principle of Greek art : it is in 
the perception and grasp of the unity and com- 
prehensiveness of that principle. That prin- 
ciple, I submit, lies, after all, in a severe and 
perfect propriety ; in the uncompromising 
adaptation of eveiy material object to its 
proper end. If that proj)er end be the pre- 
sentation of Beauty only, then the' production 
of Beauty is alone regarded ; and none but tlie 
highest models of it are accepted. If the 
proper end be the production of a commodity 
for use and perishable, then a jdural aim is 
before the designer and joroducer. The object 
must first and foremost be adapted to its use as 
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closely as possible; it imist be of material 
durable as possible: and tvlule it must be cc 
the most moderate cost compatible -vritb the 
essential aims, it must receive ail me bsamy 
lYhich can be made conducive to. or eon- 
cordant 'with, the use. And because this busi- 
ness of harmonizing use and beauty, so easy in 
the ■works of nature, is arduous to tbe naSty o: 
man, it is a business wiiicb m-ost be made the 
object of special and persevering care. To these 
priuciples tbe works of "Wedgwood liabitualiy 
conformed. 

He did not in bis pursuit of Beauty oTerlcok 
exchangeable value, or practical usefulness. 
The first he could not overlook, for be had to 
live by his trade ; and it was by the profit, 
derived from tbe extended sale of his Tinr/jhl^ir 
productions, that he was enabled to bear 
risks and charges of bis higher works, 
merce did for him, what the Kin'f of Id 
for Sevres, and the Duke of ' 
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dare itself more comfortable in a disb of Wedg- 
wood’s, than in any other dish. 

Again, there are certain circular inkstands bj 
Wedgwood, which are described in the twentj'- 
first section of the Catalogue. It sets forth tbe 
great care which had been bestowed upon 
the mechanical arrangement, with a view to tbe 
isreservation of the pen, and the economical 
and cleanly use of the ink. The prices are 
stated at from sixpence to eight shillings, 
according to size and finish. I have one of 
these ; not however black, like those mentioned 
in the Catalogue, but of his creamy white ware. 
I should guess that it must have been pubhshed 
at the price of a shilling, or possibly even less. 
It carries a slightly recessed upright rectilinear 
ornament, Avhich agreeably relieves a form other- 
wise somewhat monotonous. But the ornament 
does not push this inkstand out of its own Homely 
order. It is so tasteful that it would not dis- 
grace a cabinet, but so plain that it w'ould suit 
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a coTintmg-lioiise. It has no pretension : all 
Wedgwood’s works, from tke lowest upwards, 
abhor pretension. 

While he always seems to have in view a 
standard, of excellence indefinitely high, he 
never 'falls into extravagance or excess. I do 
not mean to say that all the wares which pro- 
ceeded from his furnaces ai’e alike satisfactory ; 
but I am confident that it is easy, even from 
' his cheaper and lower productions, without any 
• reference to the higher, to prove him to have 
been a man of real genius, thoroughly pene- 
trated with the best principles of art. 

I have spoken of Wedgwood’s cheapest, and 
also of his costliest, productions. Let me now 
say a word on those which are intermediate. 
Of these, some appear to me to be absolutely 
faultless in their kind : and to exhibit, as 
happily as the remains of the best Greek art, 
both the mode and the degree in which beauty 
and convenience may be made to coalesce in 
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articles of manufacture. I liave a dejeimer, 
nearly slate-coloured, of the ware which I 
believe is called jasper ware. This seems to 
me a perfect model of workmanship and taste, 
The tray is a short oval, extremely light, with 
a surface soft ns an infant’s flesh to the touch, 
and having for ornament a scroll of white 
riband, very graceful in its folds, and shaded 
with partial transparency. The detached pieces 
have a ribbed surface, and a similar scroll 
reajjpears, w'hile for their principal ornament 
they are dotted with white quati-efoils. These 
quatrefoils are delicately adjusted in size to the 
vaiying circumferences : and are executed both 
with a time feeling of nature, and with a pre- 
cision that would scarcely do discredit to a 
jeweller. 

Enough, however, of observations on particular 
specimens of your great master’s work. But 
let me hazard yet a few words on the general 
qualities of his business and his productions. 
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It seems plain tliat, tliougli uneducated in 
youth for any purpose of art, he contrived to 
educate himself amidst the busy scenes of life. 
His treatise on the pyrometer shows that he 
had studied, or at any rate acquired, all the 
science applicable to his business : his account 
of the Barberini vase proves, that he had quali- 
fied liimself to deal personally, and not only 
through partners or assistants, with the subjects 
of classical antiquity. But nothing can be 
more characteristic of his mind, than the firm- 
ness mth which, at the close of the Catalogue, 
the intentions of the firm respecting cheapness 
of production are declared. He has before ex- 
plained, as I have already mentioned, that the 
utmost cheapness can hardly be had along with 
the highest beauty. He goes on to vindicate his 
prices, as compared with those of others : and 
concludes his apology, in terms which do the 
firm the highest honour, by declarmg plainly, 
they are determined to give over manufac- 

E 2 
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tiiring any article, wliatsoovor it inuv 
rather than fo degrade it.” A clear prtx>f. 1 
tliinlc, that sometliing, wliicJi resembles heaiisiu. 
has its place in trade. With this bold an- 
nouncement to the world was combined, witldn 
the walls of his factory, that unsparing sacrill?!* 
of defective articles, and continemcnt of liis 
sales to such as were perfect, which do\v?i fn 
this day supply the collector, in a multitude oI 
cases, with the test he needs in onlcr to a't’er- 
tain tlie genuine work of the master. 

Tlio lightness of Josiah Wedgwood’s wim\ 
wliich is an element not merely of olcgmce but 
of safety ; the hardness and durability of lia* 
bodies; the e.vfraordinary .sniooflmess, «ud .-ett- 
ness to the touch, of the surface.q; their j'owers 
of resisting heat and acids: the iiaincn<* 
breadth of the field ho coven?d, with the mun- 
ber and variety of his works in point of f^na. 
subject, size, and colour — this hist jiarticiilurh 
as to his vases; his title almo.st to the j'lt-r- 
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nit}"* of tlie art of relief in modern earthen- 
ward ; all these are characteristics, which I am 
satisfied only to name. There are, however, 
two other points stiU on my mind ; one the 
prevaihng character of his colom’s ; the other 
liis extraordinary merit as a restorer of form 

I 

in fictile products. 

The general character of his colours may 
perhaps he justly described as a strict sobriety 
imbibed from, and closely following, the an- 
tique. He did not attempt to cover the entire 
field of porcelain manufactm-e. That which 
is perhaps the noblest and most arduous part 
of aU its work, I mean modelling the human 

It seems to have been practised before Wedgwood, 
but in an inferior manner. Mr. Digby Vv'yatt (‘ Journal 
of Society of Arts,’ May 2S, 1858) informs us of its 
introduction bj' t\vo Germans named Elers, in the end of 
the seventeenth century. And it partiall 3 ' appears in 
porcelain manufactures apparently- older than Wedgwooi- 
But in his hands it assumed a character altccenner 


new. 
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figure in tlie solid, he rarely attemj)ted.* 
And we must not look to him for the 'gay 
diversity of its colouring and subjects ; for 
its gilding sometimes so gorgeous and some- 
times so delicate; or for the splendid effects 
yielded (in particular) by its deep blue grounds. 
In no instance, known to me, does he in- 
dulge in showy colour. He has indeed liighly 
glazed vases in admhable taste and of great 
effect, but usually, I think, the ground is 
some variety of green or grey. His eye could 
not, however, have been insensible to the 
attractions of such colouring, as was produced 
at Sevres or at Chelsea. When we find a 
general characteristic, running through the 
works of a man like Wedgwood, we may safely 
assume there was a reason for it. Probably or 
possibly, the reason for the restraint and so- 

* The Flaxman chessmen may he quoted as an 
instance ; hut they are, of course, on a very small 
scale. 
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brioly of (ho colonrintc \vhich ho usod is (<' ho 
found not in nior<' imilnlion, hid in iho clas- 
sical and strict severity of his Amns. 

I hope it will not ho (hnni::h( presumptuous 
to "ivo utterance to an opinion, that the forms 
of many amoiif; the most costly and splendid 
vases which were jiroduccd at (,’helsca, and 
even at. Sovros, in the last eenturv, wore nn- 

s.atisfactorv : sometimes fantastic, often heavv 

• • 

and ungainly, rarely quite succ('ssful in har- 
monising the handles with iho vesveh and 
upon the whole neither conformahle to any 
strict law of Art, nor worthy of (ho inatorial, or 
of the fine colouring, drawing, comjiosition, and 
gilding, there and clsowhoro so often exhihited 
in the decoration. On comparing the form.s of 
vases produced at those factories with vases 
of Wedgwood, although these doubtless have 
also suftered ns to their finer projiortious from 
slu'inlcing in the fire, 1 linvo felt it for mp'clf 
impossible to avoid being struck wiUi Ins 
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superiority, and arriving at an opinion tliat his 
lifetime constitutes in modern fictile manufac- 
ture little less than a new era as to fonn. It is 
hard to avoid conjecturing that his eye must 
have noticed, and must in this respect have 
condemned, the prevailing fashion, and that he 
must have formed a deliberate resolution to do 
what I think unquestionably he did; namely, 
to exhibit to the world, in this vital particular, 
a much higher standard of excellence than he 
found actually in vogue. 

Of the personal character of Wedgwood, in 
its inner sense, the world has not yet been 
informed: but none can presume otherwise 
than well of one, who, in all those aspects 
W'hich offer themselves to the view of the 
world, ajDpears to have been admirable. For 
oiu’ present piu-pose let us consider him only as 
a master. And this is a matter of more than 
common interest, at a time when so many of 
the most eminent firms in the district have, in 
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a manner the most laudable.. Ilicmsclvcs called 
the attention of public authority to the condi- 
tion of their vounefor labourer.^, with a view to 
obtaining the friendly aid of legi.'jlativc inter- 
ference for their adequate instruction and ])ro- 
tcction.* Indeed we may say, ro.sjiecting tin’s 
all-important question of the condition of the 
people, what we .said of the element of beauty 
in manutiicture. The demand for chen])nc.ss 
presses hard upon it : yet nothing, which de- 
presses the moral or physical condition of the 
people below the standards of Chrbtianity, of 
sufficiency, and of health, can in the end be 
cheap. 

In the year 17G.0, when ^^*cdgwoo<l wa-- pro- 
moting the Grand Trunk Canal, and bniidincr 
bis works and settling his colony at Ktniria, 

* See the Aprs-rdix to the rf /v CV/.r/.O . 

O'lC of fJhVd rat, l:r„ iV.rI,h,:x: 
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wilderness is literally become a fniitfnl field. 
Houses, villages, towns, have sprung up; and 
tlio oountry is not more imju'oved than the 
people.” 

It is impossible to conceive a testimony more 
lionourable to Wedgwood: nor can I better 
conclude tliese remarks than by uttering the 
cordial hope that you, his successors, wlio have 
during late years earned so much honour for 
the taste and industry of the country, may 
profit in all respects more and more effectually 
by the lessons which yom- great forerunner has 
bequeathed you, and may find at least one 
substantial part of your reward in witnessing 
around you a thriving and contented, a healthy 
and a hapjiy jjopulation. 

* ‘ Lives of tl)o Engineers,’ vol. i. p. 44S. . 
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^HE Committee of the Association for procuring an 
Amendment in the Law of Einal Appeal in Eccle- 
siastical Causes, has thought it desirable to recall public 
attention to the facts and arguments contained in Mr. 
Gladstone’s Letter to the late Bishop of London. on the 
Boyal Supremacy. That Letter having been long out 
of print, the Committee has, through one of its mem- 
bers, ascertained from the distinguished Author that 
he would not make any objection to the republication 
of the' following extracts from his Pamphlet. 
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THE ROYAL SUPREMACY. 


r.x’n{ACTr.B I'lioji a i,rm;n to tiii; lati; 

LORD BISHOP OF LONDON* 


T he qucstious that I seek to examine will bo ns fol- 
loAvs : — 

1. Did the Stalutcs of Ihc Boformalion involve the aban- 
donment of the duty of the Chux'ch to be the guardian of lior 
Eaith ? 

2. Is the present composition of tlie Appellate tribunal 
conformable either to reason or to the Statutes of the lie- 
formation, and the spirit of the Constitution as expressed in 
them ? 

3. Is the Royal Supremacy, according to the Constitution, 
any bar to the adjustment of the Appellate jurisdiction in 
such a manner as that -it shall com'cy the sense of the Church 
in questions of doctrine ? 

it - ‘ A - -Af A- A- 

Let us, my Lord, first briefly sum up the concessions made 
by the Church, and the main statutory 'enactments of the 
era of the Reformation respecting her, Avhether founded on 
her concessions or not; and afterwards review in general 
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outline those conditions which, growing out of the nature of 
the State and of the Church respectively, seem to he indis- 
pensable to their full co-operation under all circumstances, 
and even to their peaceable neighbourship, except under the 
circumstances which I shall afterwards describe. With these 
preliminaries, we shall he in a condition to attempt an esti- 
mate of the real meaning and the real merits of the great 
legislative provisions of the Reformation relating to Church 
power. 

Rirst then, both houses of the clergy in Convocation ac- 
knowledged theming, in the year 1530, as being lord and 
head over the Church, in these tei-ms : Ecchsim et cleri An- 
glicani singular em protectorem, unicum et supremum domi- 
mm, te, quantum per Cliristi legem licet, etmn supre7ntim caput 
ipsius majestateni recognoscimus 

I do not enter into the question’’ whether the qualifying 
words quantum per Cliristi legem licet were finally omitted by 
the Convocation, but simply follow the received opinion. In 
the statute”, however, though passed “for corroboration and 
confirmation thereof,” that is, of the submission, there is no 
notice of them. 

Secondly, the clergy acknowledged that the Convocation 
always had assembled, and ought only to assemble, by the 
king’s writ. 

It is not required to dumll upon this point: first, because 
it purports merely to be an acknowledgment of existing 
practice ; secondly, because the question whether Convoca- 
tion were to assemble otherwise than by the king’s writ, was 
a secondary one when the Church had likewise the power to 

“ Collier, ix. 94. In immediate connection with the words arc the 
thanks of the Convocation to Henry for his services to the Church, 
against qiiamplnrimos hastes, maxime Lutheranos, 

*’ See Parker, Antiq. Eccl. Brit., p. 487. 

26 Henry VIII., c. 1. 
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legislate in synods -wliicli were undonbtodly assembled with- 
out any such writ; and lastly, because the really efToctivc 
restraint was that conceded by the ijroinisc of the clergy, 
which, it will be seen, was applicable, not to any particular 
form of meeting, but bound the whole Spiritual Estate, 
without distinguishing any one mode of formal action fi'ora 
another. 

Thirdly, they promised in verho saccrdoiii, according to 
the recital in 25 Hen. YIII. c. 19, never thenceforward 
“to attempt to allege, claim, or put in urc ” anj* new canons 
but with the king’s licence. 

Eourthly, that they never would “ enact, promulgc, or 
execute” any such canons Anthout his assent. 

Eifthly, they iietition that a Commission maj" bo appointed 
by the Crown, to consist of thirty-two persons — sixteen to be 
of the clergy and sixteen to be laymen of the two Houses of 
Parliament — to review the Church laAvs then subsisting; to 
abolish and annul such part of (hem as they might think 
exceptionable ; and to present such of them, as they might 
consider worthy to stand, to the Crown for fresh con- 
firmation 

The powers thus proposed to be delegated were vast ; they 
did not, however, include anj’ right to pass or to propose any 
new matter for ecclesiastical laAV. The ground of the pro- 
ceeding Avas recited to be, that there Avorc at the time, as 
no doubt was true, many decretals and constitutions that 
Avere contrary to Iuaa’', and onerous to the subject as Avell 
as the king'. 

Hor is it necessary to discuss the wisdom or propriety of 
this petition of the clergy, since the enactments passed in 

'' The persons nctunlly appointed under Edivnrd VI. uiny bo found in 
Collier, App. No. LXI. They were soventeon of the clergy, with eight 
lawyers and six civilians. ' 25 Henry VIII., c. 19. 
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consequence of it never took final cfiect ; and, liovover mate- 
rial they may be as illustrating the spirit and tendencies of 
the day, they have not in any direct manner entered into the 
constitution of the English Church. 

By these recitals we plainly see what were the concessions 
of tlie spiritual estate of the realm in regard to the power of 
legislation for the Chiu-ch. There was no surrender of liiat 
power, no acknowledgment that the s >urce of it resided in 
the Crown ; but the cxt*rcise of it was placed under restniinls 
lierfectively effective, as it was made dependent on the Boy.il 
licence or assent, both as to the power of deliberation, and ns 
to the poAver of giving effect to its results. 

Accordingly, both the theory and practice of the State have 
recognised the legislatiA’e power of the Church to be in Con- 
vocvitiou. The formularies of the Church as they subsist 
were adjusted by it, and received the sanction of the Legi.s- 
lature. The latest declaration on the subject is perhaps the 
clearest : that, namely, of 1GS9, by a joint address from both 
Houses of Parliament, prapng, '‘tliat according to the ancient 
practice and usage of this kingdom in time of parliament, Hi** 
Majesty would bo graciously pleased to issue forth his Avrits, 
as soon as conveniently might be, for calling a Convocation 
of the clergy of this kingdom, to be adAused AA'ith in ccch’- 
siastical matters*'.” 

It is not, hoAvcver, so clear what tho ConA'oeation eiih.rr 
augured or intended Avith respect to executive and judicial 
poAver, in making these coiiccs>ions. An acknoAvlcdgment of 
the headship of the Crown, qualified by tho law of Christ, by 
no meauB appears e.r vi tcrminontvi to imply the annexation 
to it of a sujiremc jurisdiction in all ceelesiastic.il e.ui'^' S. 
And .although avc find in tho submission the AA-ord«, “.‘‘A- 
ffttlaron prolcciorrm unicnin cl suproninn ihr.unur.i," the 


* C.irtl«-cirs .'tyiioilarm, IVef., j». .Axi.; P.itl. Hi-t., v. j). 21G. 
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framers of tlie statiito liavo not tliouglit it -worth their -while 
to recite these -words, or to found construction upon 
them. Again, the acknowledgment of the King ns head of 
the Church is recited as absolute, contrnr)* as it appears to 
the facts ; and the enacting part of the statute is not confined 
to pro-dding that the King shall be reputed its head, and 
shall have all the jiirisdictions and authorities appertaining 
to that title, but it goes on to make a separate provision, that 
the Cro-wn shall have full power and authority to correct all 
errors, l^esics, and ofTcnccs whatsoever, “ wluch bj’ any 
manner spiritual authority or jurisdiction ought or may law- 
fully bo reformed, repressed, ordered, redressed, corrected, 
restrained, or amended.” In these words all corrective 
jurisdiction whatever was definitely annexed to the Cromi, 
while the pri-vileges appertaining to headship were left quite 
undefined. The effect of the statute, therefore, seems to be, 
that while corrective jurisdiction was secured in legal lan- 
guage to the temporal power, there was no distinct provision 
whatever made with respect to directive jurisdiction, that is 
to say, the ordinary authority by which the functions of the 
Chiirch, when unobstructed bj* offence or dispute, arc dis- 
charged. 

I have referred in detail to the statute of the 2Gth Henry 
VIII., because of the importance of its subject-matter and 
the reference to it in subsequent statutes, and because it is 
sometimes alleged to be stiU in force This allegation, how- 
ever, appears to be quite eiToncous. The note on the Act in 
the Statutes at large directs our attention to the circumstances 
that the Act was repealed by the 1 & 2 Phil, and M., c. 8 ; 
and that, when the repealing Act was itself repealed, the re- 
pealing parts of it were saved, in the 1 Eliz., c. 1, except 
as to certain of the rescinded Acts therein particularized, 


e Stephens’s Eccles. Statutes, p. 177 n. 
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among which this is not contained. (See 1 Eliz., c. 1, sec- 
tions 2 — 13.) 

The enacting parts of the 1st of Elizabeth make no refer- 
ence to the consent of the clergy. 

We must then refer to fui’ther proceedings to ascertain 
within what limits the clergy recognised a lawful power, 
other than legislative, in the Crown, for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses. 

The Thirty-seventh Article, adopted by the Convocation in 
1562, but belonging to the number of those which do not ap- 
pear to be included in the Act of 1570, (which requires the 
subscription of the clergy,) declares as follows : — 

“The Queen’s Majesty hath the chief power in this realm 
of England, and other her dominions ; unto whom the chief 
government of all estates of this realm whether they be eccle- 
siastical or civil in all causes doth appertain, and is not, nor 
ought to be, subject to any foreign jurisdiction.” 

The canons of 1604 went farther; for they bound the 
clergy to maintain and cause to be maintained all that the 
civil power had done in regard to the supremacy. It is pro- 
vided in the first of these canons, that they 

— “shall faithfully keep and observe,’ and (as much as in 
them lieth) shall cause to be observed and kept of others, all 
and singular laws and statutes, made for restoring to the 
Crown of this kingdom the ancient jurisdiction over the 
State Ecclesiastical, and abolishing of aU foreign power re- 
pugnant to the same.” 

And by the second, excommunication is decreed against 
those who shall affirm that the king hath not the same 
authority in causes ecclesiastical that the godly Jewish kings 
and Christian emperors enjoyed. ; or shall 

— “impeach any part of his regal supremacy in the said 
causes restored to the Crown, and by the laws of this realm 
therein established.” 

In 1640 canons were passed, which were equally complete 
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■vrith those of loot ns Synodicnl Acts, and -which like them 
received the royal assent, though (licy liave never ohlnincd 
the force of la^v. In the first of those, the suproniacy is de- 
fined as attaching to the office of king generally rather than 
to that of the King of Knghmd in particular; and among 
other matter we find the following exjilanatory elanse : — 

“For any person or ju'rsons to set nj), maintain, or avow, 
in any their said realms or territories respectively, nndt'r any 
pretence whatsoever, any independent rorrci'nr jiowcr, cither 
papal or popular, (whether directly or indirectly,) is to under- 
mine their great royal office, and etmningly lo ovortlirow 
that most sacred ordinance which (iod Himself hath esta- 
blished ; and so is treasonable against God ns well as against 
the king.” 

Upon the whole it seems very evident that the statutory 
settlement, at the Keformation, of the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion of the Crown was in j»art founded upon the anterior pro- 
ceedings of the Church, and as to the rest accepted by her 
subsequently ; and that she is fully and absolutely responsible 
for it in the most determinate manner; and not merely in the 
less detcriuinato, though equally real, manner, in which she 
may become responsible, through continued and general ac- 
quiescence, for measures lo Avhich she has never directly 
been a party. 

The provisions, then, of the temporal law, for which the 
Church thus became ausworable by the direct and formal 
adoption of them, appear to have been as follows. 

We pass by the 2G llemy YIII., because, ns wc have 
seen, it was not in force at any period after the reign of 
Marj'. 

The Ist of Elizabeth, c. 1, sect. 17, piwndcd “that such 
jurisdictions, privileges, superiorities, and pre-eminences, spi- 
ritual and ecclesiastical, as by any spiritual or ecclesiastical 
power or authority hath heretofore been or may lawfully bo 
exercised or used for the visitation of the ecclesiastical state 
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and persons, and for reformation, order, and correction of tlie 
same, and of all manner of errors, heresies, schisms, abuses, 
offences, contempts, and enormities, shall for ever, by au- 
thority of this present pai’liament, be united and annexed 
to the imperial crown of this realm.” 

And in the nineteenth section it provides that (among 
others) all bishops and ecclesiastical persons shall take the 
oath of the Queen’s supremacy, which commences with the 
following clause : — 

“ I, A.B., do utterly testify and declare in my conscience 
that the Queen’s Highness is the only supreme governor of 
this realm, and of all other Her Highness’s dominions and 
coxmtries, as well in all spiritual and ecclesiastical things 
or causes, as temporal.” 

But it is important to observe that the words which I have 
quoted no longer find place in the oath, as they were struck 
out of it when it was remodelled in the 1 G. & M., c. 8. 
The main operative enactment, therefore, to which the Church 
now stands bound by the terms of the canon is that of 1 Eliz., 
c. 1, sect. 17, uniting and annexing all lawful spiritual juris- 
dictions to the Crown. The present oath of supremacy merely 
repudiates the Papal supremacy, though in terms which, re- 
latively to the present state of the law, are open to exception. 

The clergy, however, at ordination and institution, sub- 
scribe to a- clause in the thirty-sixth canon containing words 
similar to those of the oath of Elizabeth. 

"lYe have now before us the terms of the great statute 
which, from the time it was passed, has been the actual basis 
of the royal authority in matters ecclesiastical : and I do not 
load these pages by reference to declarations of the Crown, 
and other public documents less in authority than this, in' 
order that we may fix our view the more closely upon the 
expressions of what may fairly be termed a fundamental 
law in relation to the subject-matter before us. 
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The first observation I make is this : there is no evidence 
in the -words -which have been quoted that the Sovereign is, 
according to the intention of tbe statute, the source or foun- 
tain-head of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. They have no trace 
of such a meaning, in so far as it exceeds (and it does exceed) 
the proposition, that this jm-isdictioh has been by la-w united 
or annexed to the Cro-wn. 

I do not no-w ask -what have been the glosses of la-wyers — 
■what are the reproaches of polemical writers — or even what 
attributes may be ascribed to prerogative, independent of 
statute, and therefore applicable to the Church before as 
well as after the lleformation. I must for the purposes of 
this argument assume what I shall never cease to believe 
until the contraiy conclusion is demonstrated by fact, namely, 
that in the case of the Church justice is to be administered 
from the English bench upon the same principles as in all 
other cases — that our judges, or our judicial committees, are 
not to be our legislators — and that the statutes of the realm, 
as they. are above the sacred majesty of the Queen, so are 
they like-wise above their ministerial interpreters. It was 
by statute that the changes in the position of the Church at 
that great epoch were measured — ^by statute that the position 
itself is defined ; and the statute, I say, contains no trace of 
such a meaning as that the Crown either originally was the 
source and spring of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, or was to be- 
come such in -rirtue of the annexation to it of tbe powers 
recited; but simply bears the meaning, that it was to be 
master over its administration. 

The powers given are corrective, not directive or motive 
powers — powers for the reparation of defect and the reform 
of abuse, but not powers on which the ordinarj'-, legitimate, 
and regular administration of the offices of the Church in any 
way depends for its original and proper sanction. 

Is this a mere refinement, or is it a valid and important 
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distinction? Is the authority entitled to redress evils in 
a given relation of life, or incorporation of men, of necessity 
that on which the regular discharge of the duties of that 
relation, the proper obligations attaching to membership in 
that society, depend ? 

The answer to this question will, I think, he found to de- 
pend on an anterior one, namely this, whether the given re- 
lation in life, or the given society, is one constituted by the 
State, or co-ordinate with (or anterior to) it. In the former 
case the hand of the State, by its own strength, imparts to 
the machine its movements; in the other it .stands by, and 
only tempers, when need has arisen, the operation of an in- 
dependent agency. Of an army, the State is the creative 
power, and as much directs what ought to be done as eoixecfs 
what ought not to he done. On the other hand, the State 
did not create the family, yet it regulates, with a breadth of 
range that it rests only wdth itself to define, the relations 
of its members, yet subject to this great distinction, that 
whatever interference, as between man and wife, or as be- 
tween child and parent, it may exercise, is al^V■ays on the 
ground of faults committed or defects that have occurred, 
never to teach duty. The w'hole ofiice of correction is not 
a normal office, but it is, as administered by man, an expe- 
dient; the best that the case admits of; a choice of the 
lesser evil ; and it would be thought ridiculous to hold that 
the duties of kin were derived from the law of the' land, for 
this reason, that the family is in fact anterior to the State, 
and independent of it, and has its duties marked out by the 
hand of God. . But every one of these propositions is, as 
matter of historical truth, if wm believe in the blew Testa- 
ment, no less incontestable concerning the Chiu’ch, than it 
is concerning the family. 

I say, therefore, it does not appertain to the State, by the 
nature of things, to be the origin of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
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If not, then, by tlio. nature of Ibings, lias anoli an attribute 
come to il by compact ? I anpwor, no : tbc coiiipact of t.bc 
Churob and the State in regard to tlieir constitutional relations 
is AYcll defined by statutes founded on Ibo ]u-ior or postoiior 
consent of the clergy, and tlienisclves conveying the consent 
of tho laity; and the compact contains no such condition, 

lint another question muains: Has snch a claim been 
de faefo made and exercised by the St^itc, say on tin* ground 
of prerogative or on any other gnuind, and is it actually our 
law, s .netioned on all hands by aeq-aiesicnce and by use for 
a long tract of time? 

I answer, no. 'J'here VA'as indeed such a claim, and such 
an exercise of it, in the reigns of ITeiny Vlll. and Edward 
YI. ; more or less of il ccj-tainlj' must have been involved in 
the vicar-generalship of Crcmwell, and in tho episcopal com- 
missions of both those reigns; for although those commis- 
sions only purported to confer on the prelates receiving them 
powers ^nvrf'cr cf vitro what had b(-cn imparted to them by 
Holy .Scripture, yet they were powirs on which the whole 
exercise of the oflicc was immediately dependent, as was 
plain from the terms in which they were conveyed. I'ho 
' claim itself is palpable even in tho letter of tbc proceed- 
ings of the reign of I'ldward YI., for in tho Jlrformaiio Trqum 
it is declared respecting the Icing as follows: — “ Omni'i juris- 
(Itclio, ct ccclrsiaatica c( Rccidaris, ah co ianqvain ex vno ct 
codem fontc den'ratvr''. 

Similar language may be found in the episcopal commis- 
sions, and in statutes of this reign. Eat the statutes Avcrc 
repealed, and remain so : the Iteforinnfio Lcguin never gained 
the force of law : and with those commissions wo haA'o nothing 
whatever to do. Tho issue of them was an extravagant slrclcli 

Stephens’s Ecelcs. Stab., p. 406. Similar expressions may be found 
in the reign of Ilcnry VIII. See Collier, App. No. XLI. 
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of the power supposed to he latent in' the admission of the 
royal headship. They were first issued by Henry, and after 
the demise of Edward YI. we hear of them no more. They 
were never issued by law : and the headship, of which the 
power to issue them may have been supposed an attribute, 
has itself, after subsisting for twenty-five years, been extinct 
for two hundred and ninety-six, as far as the Statute-book 
is concerned. 

Whatever inference might be drawn from the use of the 
woi’d Head is more than destroyed by the maiked transition 
to the term Governor ; and the idea which that term conveys 
is of a negative, not a positive character ; it is that of a poorer 
which corrects, but does not actuate. 

I have read with some stu-prise and much gi'ief, in the 
work' of a clergyman of great ability and of undoubted theo- 
logical learning, the assertion that in the time 'of Henry 
YIII. the See of Home was both "the source and centre of 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction,” and therefore the su2)reme judge 
of doctrine ; and that this power of the Pope was transfon'cd 
in its entireness to the Crown. 

I will not ask whether the Pope was indeed at that time 
the supreme judge of doctrine : it is enough for me that not 
very long before the , Council of Constance had solemnly said 
otherwise, in words which, though they may be forgotten, 
cannot be annulled. 

That the Pope was the source of ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
in the English Church before the Beformation is an assertion 
of the gravest import, which ought not to have been thus 
taken for granted. It is one which I firmly believe to bo 
false in history, false in Law — which in ray view, as^ an 
Englishman, is degrading to the nation, and, as a Chidstian, 

* The Eoyal Supremary viewed in reference to the two Spiritnal 
Powers of Order and Jurisdiction. By T. "W. Allies, M.A., Itcctor of 
Launton, Oxon. 
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to the Church. This is simply to mate the Pope universal 
bishop. But even Gratian, -with his false Decretals, which 
magnified so enormously the Papal power, denies this office 
to the Pope in the following words, as cited by Van Espen : 
“ Universalis autem {episcopus) nec etiam Romamis pontifex 
appellattiT^r As to Van Espen’s own judgment, it is almost 
needless to refer to particular passages. But again I go back 
to the Decretals, which themselves, as cited by him, declare 
that all the Apostles were sharers with St. Peter in the same 
honour and power : “ Cceteri vero Aposioli cum eodem pari 
consortio lionorem et potestatem acceperunt^ The fact 
really is this : a modern opinion, which by force of modem 
circumstances has of late gained great favour in the Church 
of Borne, is here dated back and fastened upon ages to whose 
fized principles it was unknown and alien ; and the case of 
the Church of England is truly hard when the Papal authority 
of the Middle Ages is exaggerated far beyond its real and his- 
torical scope, with the efitect only of fastening that visionary 
exaggeration, through the medium of another fictitious no- 
tion ■ of wholesale transfer of the Papal privileges to the 
Crown, upon us, as the true and legal measure of the royal 
supremacy. 

It appears to me that he who alleges iu the gross that the 
Papal prerogatives were carried over to the Crown at the 
Beformation, greatly belies the laws and the people of that 
era. Their unvarying doctrine was, that they were restoring 
the ancient regal jurisdiction, and abolishing one that had 
been usurped. But there is no evidence to shew that these 
were identical in themselves, or co-extensive in their range. 
In some respects the Crown obtained at that period more 
than the Pope had ever had; for I am not aware that the 

Van "Espen, Comment, in primam partem Gratiani Dist. 99. 

* Van Espen, Jus Eccles., Part I. tit. xvi. cap. 2. 
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ConvocafcloH required liis licence to deliberate upon canons, 
or bis assent to their promulgation. In other respects the 
Crown acquired less ; for not the Crown, hut the Archbishop 
of Canterbury was appointed to exercise the power of dispen- 
sation in things lawful™, and to confirm episcopal elections. 
Neither the Crown nor the Archbishop succeeded to such 
Papal prerogatives as were .contrary to the law of the land; 
for neither the 26th of Henry VIII. nor the 2nd of Elizabeth 
annexed to the Crown all the powers of correction and refor- 
mation which had been actually claimed by the Pope, but only 
such “as hath heretofore been or may lawfully exercised 
or used”.” But what was contrary to statute or to prerogative 
the Bishop of Rome could not lawfully do; and therefore, 
whatever he had done of this kind, the power to do was not 
annexed to the Crown by the Act. Naj, more, the title 
of the Act itself, •which generally limits and bounds the force 
of the contents, and which describes in the clearest manner 
the intention of the Legislature, is not “An Act for annexing 
to the Crowm the powers heretofore claimed or used by 
the See of Rome,” but “An Act to restore to the Crown 
the ancient jurisdiction over the Estate Ecclesiastical and 
Spiritual, and abolishing all foreign powers I'epugnant to the 
same.” The “ ancient jurisdiction,” and not the then recently 
claimed or exercised powers, wms the measure and the sub- 
stance of what the Crown received from the Legislature: 
and, with those ancient rights for his rule, no impartial man - 
would say, that the Crown was the source of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction according to the statutes of the Reformation. 
But the statutes of the Reformation era relating to juris- 
diction, having as statutes the assent of the laity, and acr 
cepted by the canons of the clergy, are the standard to 

25 Hen. VIII., c. 21, sect. 3 — 6. 

" 1 Eliz., c. 1, sect. xvi. The words in 2G Hen. VIII., c. 1, arc 
certainly not larger. 
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whirh the Clmrch ]i:i8 bound lu'fM'lf u'^ a ndij^iotia Focio'y 
(0 confonn. 

Tin's prinriplo ofroiunJ to 'lie auciont jurisdit tion ivcoivcd 
in the rcii^n of Kiiindu tli a very sjurial sanction. Witli the 
Queen's injtiiK'lions of l.'ioO tiuro was an Admonition dt*- 
clniing it to bo tbo nuanini: of tin* oath of suputnacy tlmt 
the Qu(<’t! shojild bavo " soven itrnty and inb* ov( r al! man- 
ner of person-i," "so as no otiier foicii;n jiouer” slmiild 
‘‘have any aulboiity i>vcr tlnm." 'J'iiis was (belaml to be 
the ancidit jniis'iiction of the (.V->wn, and the jurisdiction 
olaimul by llinry Vlll. and J-Mnard VI.: and ilie statute 
a Kiiz., 0 . 1. sect. I t. jvbrs to the Admonition as fusing llie 
l(gd construction of tlie mith, and limiting the oldigation 
conliai'ted by it. 

At the same lime there are c:is(S on record in wbieli the 
royal juri‘-diction was as., |•‘u•d for the Mi]>ply of defects, so ns 
to g.) beyond the general definition of .a simjdy corrective 
power. Snell were the .suspensions of .Vrebbishoj) CTrindul 
and Arelibi.-hop .Vbbot, Of these suspensions ] blndl only 
say that I apprehend inueli stronger inslam i s might be found 
of interference by sovereigns to defend the (diuieb against 
her own oflieird rulers, ‘wbieb have bi'cn always considered 
just and laudable under picnliar cirennislnnces, however un- 
desirable as a goner.il rule; ;ind tlmt tlie purpo'-e in these 
cases undoubtedly was so to defend it, and to prevent its laws 
fioin being nndennined and its system sajiped liy n latitndi- 
narian spit it enthroned in its jiriniatiai cdiair. The absolution 
of Archbishop Abbot from the canonical incapacity incniTcd 
by bis having killed a nmn by accident, has been naiycd ns 
a signal instance of the height to which the supremacy was 
carried, but to ino it aji^iear.s a case so purely of the exterior 
forum as hardly to touch the (piestion ; and the instrument 
of dispensation itself bears the most distinet testimony to the 
fact that bis character as a bishop, and not the decree of the 

c 
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Crown, was regarded as the sonrcc of his authority : it v.t.s 
a commission to bishops, issued on the prayer of the Arvlt- 
bishop : it declared itself to be issued “ ad vaidchm (i a- sap-'r- 
alumlanii, ad ahioidauiiornu cauidam, ad laajtarin cattfd'H : 
and its purpose is iif in /ntserpfis ordinihvs ct jaridictiond :n 
secundum co}icrcdi{am sibi rafione ordinis ct an'li'j)!ci'''-pdii<< 
sui poiesfaian h'beri minisfrare . . . ralcat°d hut bt'riiics 
the executive nets of suspen-ion above named, we have 
another remimhablc fact, a faYourite one with lloman Catlmlif 
controversialists, in the Statute 8 Eliz., c. 1, which relates to 
the consecrations of tlie fii'st bishops of that reign. 

As to this Act of rarliamcnt I would observe, in the first 
place, that it carefully avoids jtretending to confer proprio 
V iff oi'c ihc episcopal character or power. It is entitl'd “An 
Act dedariuff iha nuaking and consecrating of the Aiehhidiojn' 
and Piishops of this Ihadm to he good, lawful, and perfiet." 
TIic doubts or questions Avhich it recites in llie j)renmhle, arc 
on the point “ whether the same were and bo duly and 
orderly done accordinff io the law or notP:” the reiindy :s 
partly to shew tliat it has been “duly and orderly d.'iic, 
according to the laws of this realm;” and paitly “to provide 
for the more surety thereof.” It appiars th.it Biriiop Binnir 


had alleged that the Ordinal, repeah d along vith the rtayer- 
book in the reign of Mary, had not been separately natne l m 
the reviving Statute 1 I'diz., c. 2'’. The objection seetii>, to 
have been frivolous, since neither was it cxpri'S'.ly inuiied tn 
the statute of repeal. And the true me ruing to b" redgntd 
to the Act appear.s to be tin's; tb.at it was pri'erd rr r.-y-'n 


cautelil, n.)t because the doubts entertained neif supp oi*' 1 *)' 
any strength of iva-oning, but because the cou-eciatron of the 
bislio])s was tlio corner-stone of the coi li r-iri'-tical enle', rsrrd 
it was therefou' tbougbi neces-arv to give it all th” mpp t- 


o Collier, ix. n7('. r I’rr.unM.-, S Kl'.r , c. 1. 


1 Gib‘'>u'|i CoilfX, J). lOrA 
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and sanction -wliich it could derive as matter of law from the 
most express and detailed provisions. 

Let us however suppose, as may he the ease, that the Act 
had a wider purpose than merely to meet this technical cavil 
on the wording of the Statutes; that it contemplated, and 
sought to meet, the whole of the objections urged by the par- 
tisans of the Eoman See against the consecration of Parker in 
regard to mission and jurisdiction. Does it in tiiis point of 
view sustain any such inference as that the Church of Eng- 
land denies the existence “of any special power to govern the 
Church beyond that which is in the civil magistrate’' ?” Be 
it observed all along, the question is not whether the Statutes 
of the Reformation affirmed anew that which, according to 
the laws of the Church, was already sufficiently affirmed for 
ecclesiastical purposes alone ; but whether in making such 
affirmation they denied either directly or by implication that 
the matter in hand might have a distinct spiritual basis inde- 
pendent of secular legislation. 

"We will assume, then, that the Statute intended to exclude 
and put to silence all objections, to include in its purview all 
the circumstances of the consecration of Parker, and to assert 
the validity of his mission and jurisdiction. Now this I 
allege might be done, with perfect eonsistenej^, by those who 
were most firmly convinced that, for spiritual purposes, aU 
these were already valid ; because upon that validity depended 
not spiritual acts only, but a great number of secular, and 
perhaps a yet greater number of mixed transactions, apper- 
taining to bishops, and utterly incapable of deriving validity 
from theological argument, or from any source whatever 
except the law of the land. Suppose, for instance, that 
a tenant of the See of Canterbury had refused to pay rent to 
Parker under a lease, on the ground that he was not a lawful 
incumbent. The very best treatise, that a Courayer could 

* Allies, p. 61. 
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have written to shew that Parker had mission and jurisdic- 
tion in the sense of the Church, would not have availed him ; 
nothing hut a statute would have redressed the wrong; and 
it was therefore reasonable to pass a statute for the purpose. 
And if its general aim did not disparage the inherent faculties 
of the Church, neither did its language ; for both in title and 
in preamble, as I have shewn, it confined itself to legal regu- 
larity; and in the enacting clause touching the bishops and 
clergy concerned, the provision is really worded with the 
utmost care, so as to avoid the supposition of a pretension to 
give spiritual power; it being this: that the said bishops 
and clergy 

“ Be in very deed, and also by authorit}' hereof declared 
and enacted to be, and shall be, archbishops, bishops, priests, 
ministers, and deacons, and rightly made, ordered, and con- 
secrated.” 

Had the intention been confined to clearing up a doubtful 
point of statute law, the enactment would simply have de- 
clared these persons to be bishops and clergy respectively : 
there was no room for a distinction between what they “ he in 
very deed” and what they are to be “declared and enacted 
to be ;” but the distinction is marked in the strongest manner 
by the word “also;” and in truth, while they were recited 
to be bishops of the Church simply, they were declared and 
enacted to be bishops of the Church according to the laws 
having force within the realm. 

Hor will it avail to say that the Legislature herein recog- 
nised only what is called the power of order as inhering in the 
Church, and not jurisdiction. For the exercise of the power 
of order, or the conveyance of the episcopal character, is itself 
an act of jurisdiction : the whole question in doubt in this 
case was, whether its exercise had been good, as to certain 
particular instances, in the eye of law. It was expressly 
affirmed by the words which I have cited to be valid in very 
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deed as to the conveyanee of the episcopal character, apart 
from the enactment declaring and constituting it valid for the 
purposes of law, which is only to say, in other words, that 
the exercise of jui’isdiction was aven’cd to he valid for spiri- 
tual purposes apart from the sanction of the Legislature. 

To sum up the whole, then, I contend that the Crown did 
not claim hy statute, either to be of right, or to become h)' 
convention, the source of that hind of action, which was com- 
mitted hy the Saviour to the Apostolic Church, whether for 
the enactment of laws or for the administration of its dis- 
cipline : hut the claim was, that all the canons of the Church, 
and all its judicial proceedings, inasmuch as they were to 
form parts respectively of the laws and of the legal adminis- 
tration of justice in the kingdom, should run only with the 
assent and sanction of the Crown. They were to carry with 
them a double force : a force of coercion, visible and palpable ; 
a force addressed to conscience, neither visible nor palpable, 
and in its nature only capable of being inwardly appreciated. 
Was it then unreasonable that they should hear outwardly 
the tokens of that power to which they Avere to be indebted 
for their outward observance, and should wox’k only within 
hy that wholly different influence that governs the kingdom 
which is not of this world, and flows immediately from its 
icing? 

But while I am unable to find in the laws or principles of 
the Beformation, as it was settled among us, any acknowledg- 
ment that the Crown is the source of ecclesiastical and spiri- 
tual jurisdiction, I will go a step further and say, that 
although this is not language which could he legitimate and 
safe in the mouth of the Church, it is neither unintelligible 
nor of necessity intolerable as the language of law and of its 
professors. 

Whether the Church can exist in security and work in 
peace hy the side of a system of law framed on such a prin- 
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ciple, or, wHcli I take to tave been our case, vhere the 
members of tbe legal profession bare favoured the attach- 
ment of sucb a sense to laws not requiring and in shict- 
ness not properly admitting it, is a question of vital im- 
portance, but one, as far as appears to me, to be determined 
according to times and circumstances carefully considered, 
and not by basty inferences from abstract principle. 

Holding, then, by tbe proposition, that the Church cannot 
be made responsible for glosses put upon the law to her pre- 
judice, and for tbe professional traditions which -may influ- 
ence the courts, but of which she cannot minutely follow 
the rise, and against which she has no means of contending 
till a crisis is brought about; but that she is properly and 
morally responsible only for those statutes in their plain 
meaning w'hich she has formally accepted, or else made her 
owu by evident, general, and continued acquiescence — I 
should wish also, and earnestly, 1o represent how much is 
to be said on behalf of the royal supremacy, even as it is 
commonly understood by that profession which has always 
been jealous, and within certain limits legitimately jealous, 
of ecclesiastical power. Even if we superadd to the restraints 
imposed by law upon the legislative power of the Church the 
doctrine that the Crown is the fountain of ecclesiastical and 
spiritual jurisdiction, — even if we allow this, for argument’s 
sake, as a true description of the legal relation to the Grown 
which the Eeformcd Church has inherited, — still I saj', do 
not let the men of this day be too hasty in consigning the 
memory of their forefathers to condemnation and disgrace, 
but let us consider whether, even under these hard and un- 
true conditions, it can be pleaded against the Cluirch of Eng- 
land that she has made over her spiritual trust to a secular 
power, and sold herself for gold. 

Strong, indeed, are the general reasons, applicable to 
the state of society which lias until recently prevailed, for 
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a close amnlgamatinn between coelcsiastieal and civil an- 
tliority. They arc fonnded in Innnan n:itnrc, and in the 
naliivc of (he saeiofics which arc the de]msitarips of each 
power respeetivoly. They ore painfully illustraled by (he 
convulsive struggles arising out of those collisions (hat his- 
tory records. 

"We have been (hns far on (he qnes(inn of fac(, what (he 
ac(aial cons(i(u(ion was. "We come now (o (he qtn.'ition of 
rigid, how far i( was accordant wi(h (ho nnlurc and obliga- 
(ions of (he bodies concerned. 

The temporal aspccls of (he life of man have ever been, 
and m\is( always be, in (he clo.'^e^t rehdions wi(h (he spiri- 
(ual. Before the advent of onr Loid the system now called 
Erastian prevailed: i( has all (he au(hori(y of Pagan pre- 
cedent. Creed, priesdiood, rilual, all that consti(n(cd the 
religion of the masses of mankind, were in a s\ibjeetion to 
the State, only qualified by .such advantage as the necessities 
of (ho civil power and (he superstition of (he vulgar secured 
to the priesdiood. I’he religion of (he world was broken uji 
into fragments, and the State determined (he order and the 
relations in which these should stand side by side. It was 
a power born to universal command, and to very liigh and 
sacred duties. Its fir.st and inalienable vocation, says Sa- 
vigny*^, was to make the idea of right as between man and 
man dominant in the visible world. "What part of life is 
there, whether domestie, civil, or religious, (hat is not in 
some sense touched by this all- embracing yet, I must add, 
this ju<t definition? But after the promulgation of the 
Gospel it Avas found that a new society had been esta- 
blished in the -avorld, claiming to pervade all lands and to 
command the allegiance of all men in each of them. This 
allegiance, too, though spiritual in its kind, yet reached in 
some sense to all their acts, bcc.ausc all the acts of a Chris- 

* Savigny, Itoin, llcclit., b. 1, c. 2f s. ix. 
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tian were to be done to tbe glorv of God. and tberefore must 
needs be under tbe gnidance of tbe spiritual piiseiple, wbieb 
bad its borne in tbe Chureb. and whose light came by the 
channel of her teaching. ‘It is true that this latter kingdom 
was a kingdom not of this world, biit it was in this world : 
it bad numberless points of necessary contact with its affairs, 
and tbe infirmity and corruption that belong to man. in or 
out of tbe biemrcby, wrought constantly to increase them by 
adding others which were needless and hurtful to spiritaai 
ends. How to adjust the claims of these two authorities 
upon the same ground and in the same subject matter, each 
claiming universal command, though in respects primarily 
distinct, was a problem, not indeed impossible of solution, 
hut yet the most difficult, as history bears witness, that has 
ever been presented to man in his social relations. 

There were indeed periods, snch as that of Constantins, 
and more especially of Jnstinian and Charlemagne, when the 
harmony of the Church and the State might have seemed to 
be perfect, and yet all that was necessary for the separate 
freedom of each to he secnred. But there were other periods, 
extending over generations, or even centuries, when miscar- 
riages in regard to this problem had convulsed Christendom 
with its longest and bloodiest wars. In no country had there 
been more frequent and habitual collisioa than in onr own, 
between the civil power on the one hand, and the Papal 
chair, with its English partisans, on the other. 

How the records of history appear to shew that in dap 
long antecedent to the Beformation, which were prosperous 
and honourable to both the parries in this great arhitrement, 
the basis on which they co-operated was this the eiril power 
lent the support of law and the strong hand to the dearees ot 
the Church, and aided her to make head against the anarchy 
of the times: the Church promulgated those decrees uncer 
the sanction of the civil power, and thus afforded it an ade- 
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quate guarantee against tlie encroachments of priestly am- 
bition, "while to the people law was presented as an unity, 
and escaped the risk of losing by dmsion, and perhaps by 
conflict, the force of its claim on their obedience. It is not 
necessary to examine up to what precise point this is true, 
or whether at any time it extended so far as to a formal 
contract on the part of the Church, surrendering her sepa- 
rate action: all that is now assumed is this, that in such 
periods as those of Justinian and Charlemagne the gene- 
ral rule was such as has been described*. The submission 
of the English clergy carried that general rule into fixed 
agreement. 

But although the rules of ecclesiastical order thus went 
forth in the garb and with the sanctions of civil lawj there 
was no real disparagement in this to the office of the Church, 
because the hand of the State in Church affairs which ex- 
ternally affixed the seal of law was guided by the mind of 
the Church. It was not the mere personal will of Justinian 
that framed the Pandects, and in them gave to the world an 
immortal store of the principles of civil jurisprudence, but 
it was the_ legal mind of his age that collected from all points 
and reduced into written maxims the matured fruits of former 
wisdom and experience, and fashioned them for systematic 
and authoritative use": so in the work of ecclesiastical legis- 
lation, although the stamp of civil sovereignty gave visible 
and coercive authority to legislation that was to bind at once 
in the exterior and the interior it was the mind of 
the Church that advised and informed the Emperor, and 
practically determined the matter to which obedience was 
to be paid. 

The conditions under which Church-power was to be ex- 
ercised and issued were, in truth, much more than any ques- 

* This subject has been very ably treated in an article of the “ Chris- 
tian Remembrancer,” for April, 1850, entitled “Church and State.” 
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tion of endowEient, the real terms of the contract between 
Church and State. Endowment, as it became the foundation 
of patronage, became also the subject of an important and 
difficult section of Church-law; but that reciprocity of con- 
cessions and intermixture of action, which lies at the root 
of the idea of contract, is hai'dly traceable in the history of 
endowments beyond the one very weighty question of the 
law of patronage : it is in the mechanism devised for Ghmch 
legislation that the contract of the State with the Church is 
mainly to be read. 

The apology; therefore, or excuse of the English clergy 
when they made their celebrated submission to Henry VIII., 
and formall}’’ conceded to him both the initiative and the veto 
upon ecclesiastical canons, is surely to be found in this — that 
they may have looked back upon the incessant struggles of 
England with the Papacy during the centuries from the 
Conquest to their own for warning, and yet further back 
upon the great and cai'dinal periods of the histoiy of the 
Church, under the thi-ee Emperors in particular who have 
been named, for imitation; and that in those periods they 
probably perceived how, where Church -law was running 
under the authority of a State all whose members indivi- 
dually owned allegiance to the Church, the Catholic faith 
grew in honoui’ and in extension, and the guaiuntees of 
social order vreve maintained. They had also another pre- 
cedent, less commanding in dignity, but nearer to them, and 
yet closer to the subject, in the promulgation of the ecclesi- 
astical laws of Anglo-Saxon times under the ostensible aii- 
thoritj-, not so much joined as mixed, of all those who met 
in the coimcils of the nation, whether spiritual or lay per- 
sons : a precedent to which they might reasonably gii c much 
weight. 

Hay more : this is, surely, an explanation of their conduct 
much more according to charity than the supiiosition that the 
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bisliops mid clorgy of ii great Christian hingdom, and (hat 
kingdom our own iiohlo and (rm;-hcavtod England, wore so 
drowned in corruption and so lost (o every considei'ation of 
decency and honour, lliat with (heir eyes ojien they sur- 
rendered to the secular authority the snored charge of (he 
Church in the custody of the Christian faith and discii)linc ; 
hut it is also far more rational as ivcll as more charitable, 
first hceause those extravagant imputations of universal de- 
gradation to such bodies of men are in reality, as a general 
I'ule, fanatical and irrational to the highest degree ; secondly, 
hccansc the bu<is upon which they jilaecd themselves was not 
in the main a novel invention, hut one known to history, and 
recommended hy the aelnal working of tlio relations of the 
Church and the State when they had heca founded upon it. 
Of course it is not intended to tjueslion that secondary motives 
may have had a very large share in jnodueing the decision at 
which the English Convocation then liimlly arrivid, I’ro- 
hably, without the fear of the premunirt' and of the violent 
cbaractor of the King, that decision might not have been at- 
tained. But tho.se who would on this acconnl shut out the 
possible concurrence of belter motives, .‘^hould recolkcl tliat 
all the impure considerations were not on one side. Ambi- 
tion and cupidity would incline the clergy to letain their 
power-s with the same kind of force, and perb.ijis with as 
much force, as the fear of prcmiatiir Avonld jirompt (heir re- 
linquishment. The question i.*;, did they deliheialely sacri- 
fice on the altar of iMammon the sacred deposit of Cliurch 
authority ? I saj' no : they gave to the Crown an absolute 
control over ecclesiastical legislation, in conformity with the 
tendencies which the works of some unroforming hi.sliops bad 
evinced, even before Henry’s quarrel with the Pope; in con- 
formity with the known practice, if not with any abstract 
declaration of the ages h(;.st to follow, and probably in a trust 
not unreasonable that the more frank and formal adoption of 
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the pamc principles -would ho attended -with the same hatmy 
rosulls. 

It does not, indeed, seem too much to express a doubt, 
M'hother there was any other way than the concession of this 
control over ccelesinslical legislation to the Crown, by which 
the order of civil society could, in* those times of profound 
movement and imperfect social organization, be maintained. 

Lot us not judge tlie deeds of that generation by standards 
transferred fo (hern from our own time and experience. We 
see countries in which religious communities make regula- 
tions for tliemselvcs, .opart from any sanction of the State, 
other than the protection which it affords to all agreements 
not contrary to the public law. But how gi-cat arc the 
changes by -which separate action of this kind lias been ren- 
dered practicable and safe to society ! How has the domain 
of ecclesiastical legislation been n.arrowcd; the possessions 
of the Church reduced from a third in some countries, and 
in others even a half, to a fifteenth or a hundredth part of 
the aggregate property of the eounti-y : above all, the re- 
ligious disintegration of the body, the sway of private opinion, 
the divci-sity of sects and schemes of religion that now pre- 
vail, have so neutralised and -n-asted tlie political forces 
(so to speak) of religion, that freedom, as wo have recently 
seen in Scotland, is the utmost to which she aspires, and 
that of encroachment on civil right, when free, she does 
not dream. 

Yet even now there is no European eountry in which eccle- 
siastical societies are exempt from eivil control : if we except 
the melancholy instance in which Eeligion stiU with her own 
hands administers a kingdom of this world, and withholds 
from the people rights analogous to those of other nations 
not moi’e worthy, upon the miserable and most destmetive 
plea, that their political servitude is necessary to the ecclesi- 
astical order of the rest of the Eoman communion. An in- 
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ptancp Tiio't molnm'hnly, hpoimpc Iho inlorcsl'; of volition nro 
tluip roprc^ontcd as rcqtiirinp:, in n form Iho niop(, unequal, 
civil (Iciiradallon for ilu'ir pupport; niul lieenii'^e, nlonc among 
Christian states, the throne of the gi'catost hishop of Cliris- 
tendom depends not on the will, the wisdom, the aflVotions, 
or even the indifference, of the people, hut, is wholly and nn- 
disguisedly sustained, in despite of (heir aversion, and in 
constant fear of their resistance, hy foreign arms. 

But to pn'^s to the nile from the oKception, or rather the 
inversiou, which ]ierhaj)S confirms it : in every other country 
of Europe the Clinrch is still, ovdi fin- sj)iri(unl purposes, in 
more or loss of subordination to the .‘'tatc. T do not sju-ak of 
iho yet untested, and among ns hut imperfectly detailed, eon- 
cessions to the Church in Austria, of which we have Imt just 
heard. The known law of Austria -was one of stringent con- 
trol. Even in Ernnce and in Ihdginm, where she has gained 
BO greatly hy revolutions, she is still under such control, in 
respect to that large portion of her work which is eonnoeted 
with the education of the young. It may, indeed, he said, 
and A\*ith truth, that the jirincijdc of this control is admitted 
very generally hy the Protoslants of the Continent, while in 
the ease of the Boman Catholics it is rojulered necc^sarv hy 
their connection with a foreign sec; hut that as all s\ich con- 
nection was cut off by the acts of the reign of llonry VTIT., 
the Church, deprived of her alliances abroad, might have 
been left more free. I waive the question, on which much 
might bo said, whether, as m.atters then st')od, the abolition 
of the Papal jurisdiction was to the Church of England more 
2)0' sc a privation or a relief. But those who assume without 
question that her freedom need have caused to the civil 
power no just alarms, should rememher what a ])oworful 
incoi-poration she was at the time. As to property, she 
was possessed of a third part of the land of the kingdom. 
As to learning, she alone directed the whole machinery of 
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cdncntion. As to law, bor ministers irerc an isolated, and 
for all llic most important puii)Osos, including that of taxa- 
tion, a self-governing communilj'. As to direct political 
])Ower, her bishops and abbots vcrc a numerical majority 
of the most important of the two Houses of Parliament. 
As to influence, her command over personal action by sacra- 
mental confession was such, as would alone have sutBced for 
her security. Looking back to these and other facts, I for 
one cannot censure either those who asked, or those who 
agreed, that all the legislative proceedings of the Church 
should thenceforward be subject to the permission and sanc- 
tion of the Crown ; provided only they had reason to suppose 
that the powtTs which they then consented to recognise were 
to be used towards the ch'rgy and the Church, as it was the 
duty of the Crown to employ all other powers owned by the 
constitution ; that is to say, in the spirit of general equity 
and justice, according to the paths of law and usage, and 
'for the advantage of the subject. 

Peforc leaving the question as to legislation for the Church, 

I would obseiTO, that those who arc arguing that the Church 
of England abandoned her office at the Pcfoimation, and 
thci'cfore has lost its authority, must, on every ground of 
right and reason, proceed strictly. It will not do to convict 
her of constnictivc treason, a doctrine leaving no defence to 
innocence against the bias of the judge. In her, as in every 
other bod}', the legislative was the highest power. Did she, 
or did she not, ever make a semblance of surrendering it.^ 
Only we must not answer this question by mixing up to- 
gether all that belonged to the arbitrary character of the 
King, the confusion of the times, the real necessities of such 
times, the general tendency to heighten prerogative and re- 
strain liberty, the claims of rival power, the high-flown ideas 
of prerogative lawyers ; and then, out of all these jointly, 
filling up every gap with hostile inferences, piece together 
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the members of a charge, not against the men, hut against 
the institution^of which they were the trustees. 

EegarcHng, then, the case as it stands in evidence, I cannot 
find the slightest trace of anything beyond control given to 
the Crown, with respect to the enactment of Church canons. 
The Heformation statutes did not leave the Convocation in 
the same position, relatively to the Crown, as the Parliament. 
It was under more control ; hut its inherent and independent 
power was even thereby more directly recognised. The King 
was not the head of Convocation; it was not merely his 
council. The Archbishop was its head, and summoned and 
prorogued it. It was not power, hut leave, that this body 
had to seek from the Crown, in order to make canons, A 
canon without the royal assent was already a canon, though 
without the force of law ; hut a bill which has passed the 
two Houses is without force of any kind, until that assent is 
given. Again, the royal assent is given to canons in the 
gross, to bills one by one ; which well illustrates the difi'er- 
ence between the control in the one case, and the actuating 
and moving power in the other. But the language of those 
instruments respectively affords the clearest and the highest 
proof. In the Canons (Canon 1.) we find "the words, “"We 
decree and ordain that is, we the members of the two 
Houses of Convocation. But in our laws, ‘'Be it enacted, 
by the King’s most excellent Majesty, with the advice and 
consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, and Gmmons.” 
“Whereas in the canons the King does eTeiwihing except 
enacting : with a remarkable accumulation cf rT>eraiiTe words 
he assents, ratifies, confirms, and establishes: jrrrcnncs. pub- 
lishes; and enjoins and commands to he hfgdn Ktctt one 
of these words recognises that the canm has n certain force 
of its own, while it purports to eonTej, and does convey, 
another force. In the one case the Crown is the fonntain rf 
Letters Patent, appeacea to the Came w 
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llic ^vI^ole authority of the law; the Lords and Commons are 
its advisers. In the otlicr, the Convocation decrees and 
ordains; tlio King gives legal sanelion and curreiic)^ to tliat 
which, witliout such sanction, would have remained a simple 
appeal to conscience. In statutes, the Zing enacts with the 
advice and assent of Parliament ; in canons, the Convocation 
enacts, with the licence and assent of the Crown. I now 
speak not of what is desirable or otherwise, but simply of the 
matter of fact: from Avhicli it appears that the idea of a sepa- 
rate spiritual power for legislative purposes was much more 
carefully preserved (and with good reason) by the statutes of 
Ileiny yill., than it had been when Church-law went forth 
in the Caijitularies of Charlemagne, or the Code and Zoyels 
of Justinian, undistinguished as to the form of its authority 
from laws pnirely civil. 

Let it be seriously considered whether, so far as the essence 
of the principles of the Church is concerned, there was any 
violation of them in this submission and promise of the clergy, 
more than in the JPlacitim rcffinm which the See of Pome 
itself, with however bad a grace, has been obliged to endure, 
and which the whole Gallican Church, the most learned and 
illustrious of all the daughters of the Poman See, and with it 
the entire Cisalpine school, cordially received. This Placitum, 
says Van Espen, comes to exist in consideration of the neces- 
sary impact of ecclesiastical laws upon the civil rights and 
secular interests of men. It cannot be restricted to any par- 
ticular class of subjects. .It reaches even to those buUs of the 
Pope which are dogmatical. " JSx liactenus dictis concludittir, 
placitim reginm cegue reguiri ante puhlicationem hullarim 
dogmaticarum, guam cccterorum rescriptorum." And he quotes 
an author much moi’e favourable than himself to the Papal 
power, who nevertheless holds it allowable : — 

Fotesfatem scEcuJarem mandare aut constituere, ut sine 
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suo henrplacito ci examine nemo j^nreaf hvjusmodi Liiteris, 
vcl cxccidioni mandet casdem^.'* 

II sceiiiR to be becoming ji fashion in Prance, not merely to 
disown Gallicanism, but to denounce it ns a schism, and even 
as a heresy. Put the growth of that fasliion, however it may 
tend to simplify the plea for the Jtomaii Church, does so at 
the expense of history, and of the ultimate interests of all 
Christian belief; and in no way derogates from the real force 
of the precedents which the case of France atlbrds, as they 
ai'c applicable to the times of which wo now treat. 

Hut while, according to the letter and spirit of the lav', 
such appear to be the limits of the royal snpremacj' in reg.ard 
to the legislative, which is the highest, action of the Church, 
I do not deny that in other branches it goes farther, and will 
now assume that the supremacy in all causes, which is at 
least a claim to control at every point the jurisdiction of the 
Church, may also be construed to mean as much as tliat tho 
Crown is the ultimate source of jurisdiction of wliatevcr hind. 

Here, however, I must commence by stating, that, ns it 
appears to mo, Lord Coho and others attach to the very word 
jurisdiction a narrower sense than it bears in popular accepta- 
tion, or in the works of canonists; a sense which excludes 
altogether that of tho canonists; and also a sense which 
appears to be the genuine and legitimate sense of the word in 
its fir.st intention. How, when we are endeavouring to appre- 
ciate the force and scope of the legal doctrine concerning 
ecclesiastical and spiritual jurisdiction, it is ])lnin that wo 
must take the term employed in the sense of our own law, 
and not in the different and dei-ivative sense in which it has 
been used by canonists and theologians. But canonists them- 
selves bear Avitness to tho distinction which I have now 
pointed out. The one kind is Jurisdiciio coactiva, proprid 

* Van Espeu do Promulg. Log. Eccles., Part V., cap. 2, sec. iv, 

D 
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dicta, principibus data; the other is Jnrisdictio ivipro- 
prie dicta ac mere spiritualis, Ucclesics ejnsqxie JEpiscopis 
a Christo data'^.” 

Nor was. it wholly lost sight of even in the reign of 
Henry YIII., as is evident from the Episcopal Commission, 
and from a remarkable paper in Collier’s Appendix, where 
we are told that the clergy of England have of the.king “all 
manner of jurisdiction and goods ; save only such mere spiri- 
tualties as were granted unto them by the Gospels and Holy 
Scriptures*.” 

Properly spealdng, I submit that there is no such thing as 
jurisdiction in any private association of men, or anywhere 
. else than under the authority of the State, t/l/s-is the scheme 
of rights subsisting between men in the relations, not of all, 
but of civil society “ ; SiuiL jurisdictio is the authority to deter- 
mine and enunciate those rights from time to time. Church 
authority, therefore, so long as it stands alone, is not in shict- 
ness of speech, or according to history, jurisdiction, because 
it is not essentially bound up with civil law. 

But when the State and the Church came to be united, by 
the conversion of nations, and the submission of the private 
conscience to Christianity — ^when the Church placed her power 
of self-regulation under the guardianship of the State, and 
the State annexed its own potent sanctions to rules, which 
without it would have been matter of mere private contract — 
then jxis or civil right soon found its way into the Ghurcli, 
and the respective interests and obligations of its vniious 
orders, and of the individuals composing them, were regulated 
by provisions forming part of the law of the land. Hatter 
ecclesiastical or spiritual, moulded in the forms of civil law, 

r Yan Espen, Deductio Juris cfc Fncti, cap. iii., vol. iv., p- 
cd. 1753. * Collier, i.x. 1G5. 

» ‘‘Jus Itomimm sUum cst in ffencris humani sociclate.” — Cic. Tiisc- 

i. c. 2G. 
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became llic pix)pcr subject of ecclesiastical or spiritual juris- 
diction, properly so called. 

iN^ow inasmucb as laws ni'O abstractions until they arc put 
info execution, tlirougli the medium of executive and judicial 
autbority, it is evident that the cogcnc}' of the reasons for 
welding together, so to spealc, civil and ecclesiastical autlio- 
rity, is much more full wifli regard to these latter branches 
of power than with regard to legislation. 

There had been in the Church, from its first existence ns 
a sjnritual society, a light to govern, to decide, to adjudge for 
spiritual purposes ; that was a true self-governing authoritj’, 
but it was not properly jurisdiction. It naturally came to 
be included, or rather enfolded, in the term, when for manj 
centuries the secular arm had been in habitual co-operation 
with the tribunals of the Church. The thing to be done, and 
the means by which it was done, were bound together; the 
authority, and the power, being always united in fact, were 
treated as an unity for the purposes of law. As the potentate 
possessing not the head but the mouth or issue of a river, has 
a right to dcfenninc what shall pass to or from the sea, so 
the State, standing between an injunction of the Church and 
its execution, has a right to refer that execution whollj* to its 
own authority. 

There was not contained or implied in such a doctrine anj’' 
denial of the original and proper authority of the Church for 
its own self-government; or any asseiiion that it had passed 
to and become the property of the Crown. Eut that autho- 
rity, though not in its source, yet in its exercise, had im- 
mersed itself in the forms of law ; had invoiced and obtained 
the aid of ccitain elements of external power, which belonged 
exclusively to the State, and for the right and just use of 
which the State had a separate and independent responsibility, 
so that it could not without breach of duly allow them to be 
parted from itself. It was therefore, I submit, an intelligible. 
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and under given circumstances, a Avarrantabic scliemo of 
action, under Avbich the State virtually said : Church decrees, 
talcing the form of law, and obtaining their full and certain 
elfect only in that form, can be executed only as larv, and 
while thej' are in process of being put into practice can only 
ho regarded as law ; and therefore the Avhole power of their 
execution, that is to say all jurisdiction in matter ecclesiastical 
and spiritual, must, according to the doctrine of law, proceed 
from the fountain-head of laAV, namely, from the Crown. In 
the last legal resort there can be but one origin for all which 
is to be done in societies of men by force of legal power : nor, 
if so, can doubt arise what that origin must be. 

If yon allege that the Church has a spiritual authority to 
regailate doctrine and discipline, still, as you choose to bade 
that authority with the force of temporal law, and as tlie 
State is exclusively responsible for the use of that force, you 
must be content to fold up the authority of the Church in 
tliat exterior form through which you desiz’e it to take cflcct. 
From whatsoever source it may come' originally, it comes to 
the subject as law, it therefore comes to him from the foun- 
tain of law. lie is not to ask, from Avhence it came to tliat 
fountain : whether, like the temporal power, from God di- 
rectly but indeterminately; or whether it came from Him in- 
directly' hut determinately — indirectly as through the medium 
of the Church, but determinately as cast in the mould of her 
Faith. The faith of Christendom lias been received in Eng- 
land : the discipline of the Christian Church, cast into its 
local form, modified by statutes of the realm, and by the 
common law and prerogative, has from time immemorial been 
received in England; but we can view them only as Jaw, 
although you may look further back to tlie divine and spiri- 
tual sanction, in Aurtuc of Avhich they acquired that social 
position, which made it c.v2)edieut that they should associate 
with law, and should therefore become law. 
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This (li'-tinctiou is avcU in oik' of tlio p'n(u(cs of 

llonry VI II. witli ro'-pu-f to tin* I’tip'il iirivilc.n's : — 

“This yoiir I'l'.ilm. u l■|\L:ni‘•i!ll; no Mijiorit'rity tnnh r 

{mmI hnf only your (inn-o, hath ht-rn nnil is fn o from ( til'jci-. 
lion to nny mnn's l.nvs, Ims only to stn li n--- inivo hoon <h'\ m il, 
inmio, nnil oht-iinod ivitinn thi*- ro/ilni, for the wtahh of tho 
saiiU’; or to .siu'h othor ns. Ity ; nth iniioo <>f vour (I’r.io* mu! 
Yon r prop nit oi's, tlso p^'op].- of this voir ro'iiin h;i%i taht-n at 
thi ir troo lih' ity hy tin ir ou'n o'-in<nt to ho ino'i nmonu' ihi ni, 
:inil Ikivo h lUtnl tln!n''l\<.s hy hoi;: n-o nmi (in-tom to tiso 
('lisi'i vanro of the “-amo, r,-t (-•' f“ f’' i h-'n iir-cr of lav. i. of any 
fon iirii priiu'o. pot. iit.ito, or jnolato. hn! ns to the ointonuii 
nini unoiuU lan> of this jo.iim, oi iniiiaily t *tahiisln d ns hins 
I'f 'ho lann*. i>.v tho jaiii iniiti.iin-c, ooinrnts, ami csistonis, and 
nono olhorwi-c*’.'* 

That is to fay, t'no oririn <>f tho tnatlor of lln* hnv tnitrlif ho 
ono thiny, and tho nspiot under whioli it was to he loipudoi 
as law was anciliu r. 

Xor w.ns this prituiplo, thus hrondly laid down, without its 
proper .safopiards ; for it was in this viiy Aot of I’mlianiont 
that, wliiie olaiininy for Knndand im nhsoinii* control ovor the 
whole body of law, oiirront or to h" ( iinrnt in Knyhtnd, npai t 
from any slandin.it: foioipn authority, tin- Ihuliamonl iioortul 
tho Very romavltahle .sutimi, whioh imjmsis n coil.sin limit on 
the intorpvolation of tho Aot, appanniiy for the ptirpme of 
introducing a solemn (Icclaratism of jnincijile. It eomnuncei 
thus: — 

“J’rovided alway.s, that this Aot, nor any thing or tilings 
therein contained, shall he lioieafter interpn ted or expounded 
that your (Jraoe, your nohh's and mhjeots-, intend hy the .same 
to dooHne or vary from tho congregation of (Ihiist’.s ('Inirch in 
any things concerning the voiy artiolos of the Catlndic faifli 
of Christendom, or in any other things doelarod hy Holy Sorij)- 
lure and liio word of God, necessary for your and their mlva- 
lions, but only to make an ordinaiico hy polieies neecssary and 
convenient to lejue.ss vice, and for good conservation of this 

^ 25 Hen. VI U,, c. 2], rrennible. 
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realm in peace, unity, and tranquillity, from ninn and spoil, 
insuinq mucli the old ancient customs of tins realm in that 
behalf 

In this Act, and in the -nrholo legislation of the time, the 
di^-ino law seems to he taken for granted as something known 
to all, and never to be the subject of donbt or change. Tiny 
no more thought of alteration in that respect, or of vindicating 
a jurisdiction over it, than we should with respect to the laws 
of arithmetic. In comparing that pci'iod with this, and in 
construing those laws, wc should take into account tlie de- 
clining force and clcaincss of faith in objective, that ri, in 
substantive, fixed, and independent truth. 

Ifow in these observations concerning tlio common legal 
doctrine about ecclesiastical jurisdiction, I have not stiainrl, 
ns I believe, the constitution of the country to suit « favonrel 
])urposc ; nor, on the other band, in admission® gone heyoiid 
the range of principles that have boon held by liigh and cs'.a- 
blished authorities, even within tlie Church of Koine. 

I have suggested, that in asserting tlic Crown to he the 
.source of ecclesiastical jurisdiction, wc should not ncressirdy 
deny that original sclf-govci'ning authority in the {dmn'k, 
which is so notorious in liistoiy that it the les® rofjuiris {.> 
he guarded by verbal recognitions ; hut leave the qni''!i''n 
entirely open, how and from wlint source that jiuthority, or 
any part of it, c.amo /<? the Crown. And this n®sfitio:i I v.-iU 
support, by pointing out the cxistenco of an exact pindlri rJ 
regards secular jurisdiction. It is the unequivocal dorlncc 
of tin; constitution, that the sovereign is the foiintnin-licn'k in 
relation to the subject, not onl}’ of all executive nnd jii iind 
])owcr in civil mul(er.w, but of the power of b gidation. b'd 
yet 1 apprelicnd it is ojien to nnj' man to (iue‘'tton. witinni. 
offi nce, whetlicr that jmwer is derived /« tlie Cmnn Ir 'in £be 
ordinance of God, or whether through the ]iopi)hir e'ur'i.t > ^ 

* Hen. VIII., c.g),r.ll>. 
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delegation. -In the one case there is nothing between the 
Crown and the Divine ordinance ; which is the Erastian 
theory when applied to the Church, and, if taken in its 
native rigour, 'the theory of the Eon-jurors as it affects the 
State. In the other case we may, as political speculatists, 
either rank with those who nakedly hold the popular sove- 
reignty, or with those who choose a firmer and safer ground 
in the traditions of English history, and shew from them, 
that according to the actual development of our constitution, 
the Crown had not only duties towards the nation, hut duties 
founded on compact. And in like manner, we may acknow- 
ledge the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Crown without in 
any degree disparaging the inherent self-governing capacities 
of tie Church. We may give reasonable effect to the facts of 
Clixistian history, recording the foundation by our Lord Him- 
self of a spiritual society — ^its endowment with the powers of 
teaching and self-government — ^its propagation through the 
countries of the earth — its succession through the centuries 
of history — and regard the annexation of its spiritual autho- 
rity, in any of its branches, to the civil power, as one of the 
many incidents o’f its varied but never-failing fortunes, an 
incident becoming, under a course of favourable circumstances 
possible, useful, necessaiy j and then again, when the tide has 
turned, capable of a tendency to become inconvenient, or use- 
less, or even immoral and destructive. 

The other assertion, that tliis doctrine is one which has had 
high countenance among the most reasonable theologians of 
the Eoman Church, I shall simply support by a quotation 
from Yan Espen, which, when it was called in question, he 
explained by stating, agreeably to what I have already cited, 
that it referred to all jurisdiction properly so called. 

“ Verum sicuti JScclesim atque religionis curam creiliderunt 
Principes ChrisUani ipsis Ppiscopis tanqiiam prcecipiiis ejus 
ministris, et Apostolorum successor ihiis, ita quoqiic ipsis correc- 
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tioiieni eonm^ qiim Ucclcsiam ct rcligioncm, ejiisqiie Siseiplinam 
spiectant, dehderunt ; prmscrtim tamen si quid, quod lianc tur- 
laret, a clericis, seu inferiorihis Ecclcsia ministris, fieri con- 
tingeret 

The real question, I apprehend, is this : when the Church 
assented to those gi-eat concessions which were embodied in 
our permanent law at the Beformation, had she adequate 
securities that the powers so conveyed would be exercised, 
upon the whole, with a due regard to the integrity of her 
faith, and of her office, which was and has ever been i part 
of that faith ? I do not ask whether these securities were 
all on parchment or not — whether tliey were written or un- 
written — whether they were in statute or in common law, or 
in fixed usage, or in the spirit of the constitution and in the 
habits of the people — I ask the one vital question, w'hctbcr, 
whatever they w'ere in form, they were in substance suf- 
ficient ? 

The securities which the Cliurch had were tlicse: first, 
that the assembling of the Convocation was obviously neces- 
sary for the purposes of taxation ; secondly, and mainly, that 
the very solemn and fundamental laws by.wffiich the juris- 
diction of the see of Borne was cut off, assigned to the spiri- 
tualty of the realm the care of matters spiritual, as distinctly 
and formally as to the temporalty the care of matters tem- 
poral : and that it "was an understood princiific, and (ns it 
long continued) a regular usage of the constitution, that eccle- 
siastical laws should be administered by ecclesiastical judges. 
These were the securities on which the Church relied; on 
which she had a right to rely; and on which, for a long 
series of years, her reliance was justified by tlic results. 

I shall now endeavour to supiiort the representation wbich 
I have given of the legal doctrine concerning ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction by citations; and I shall refer chiefly to Lord 

•' Yan Espen, Jus Eccl. Univ., part iii. tit. iii. cap. 3 . 
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Coke, 'boc'.iHsc, fis lie -was botli a liigli prorogalivc la-wycr, nrid 
of Ernslian tendencies in regard to tlie Church, Avliatever can 
bo proved from his mouth in her favour may be regarded ns 
proven a fortiori ; supporting, at the same time, my allega- 
tions as to the securities on which the Church •warrantabh’ 
relied, by reference to the statutes of the period. 

Lord Coke, then, npj)ear.s to proceed most unequivocally 
upon these principles — and to proceed uj)on them, not ns 
debateablc matter, but as maxims ])laccd beyond all doubt 
by the theory and practice of the constitution : — 

That all jurisdiction, as well ecclesiastical ns temporal, 
proceeds from the Crov.-n'. 

That all the laws of the realm arc the King’s laws. 

And all the courts of the kingdom the King’s courts : and 
this whether their acts run in the King’s name, or in the 
names of bishops, lords of manor, or other subjects. 

That the Church of England has no laws except such as 
are laws of the rc,alm. 

That all the laws of the realm affecting the Cliurch are 
likewise laws of the Church. 


That the 24 Hen. Tlir,. c. 12, is a great constitiifionril 
statute, distinctly marking out a province of ccclc-iastical, 
and another province of civil, causes. 
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said body politic, called tbe teinporalty: and both these 
authorities and jurisdictions do conjoin together in the due 
administration of justice, the one to help the other’.” 

That “the archbishops, bishops, and their officers, deans, 
and other ministers nhich have spmtual jurisdiction,” are 
“the King’s judges” for ecclesiastical purposes^ 

That the Convocation of the Clergy is a court of vrliich 
“the jurisdiction is to deal with heresies and schisms, and 
other mere spiritual and ecclesiastical causes;” and “therein 
they did proceed jiixta legem divinam et canones sanctce 
ecelesm." 

That they did so before the Reformation, under the King’s 
writ, often under his prohibition to meddle with civil mat- 
ters ; often, likewise, with his Commissioners present to take 
cognizance of all they might do ; so that the statute 25 Hen. 
VIII., cap. 19, requiring the royal assent to canons, “is but 
declaratory of the old common lawk” 

That the purpose of the Reformation statutes, as imder- 
stood and solemnly expressed by their framers, was to vindi- 
cate and restore to the Crown the ancient jm’isdiction which 
it had enjoyed in previous times; and which ancient juris- 
diction extended over all ecclesiastical and spiritual causes’". 

"With these principles Blackstone is in accordance ; and in 
regard to heresy in particular, while he states that the cnme 
might he more strictly defined, that nothing should he prose- 
cuted as heretical until it has been so declared by proper 
authority, he also avows that, “under these restrictions, it 

seems necessary for the support of the national religion that 

• 

* Quoted in the Institutes, vol. vi. part iv. ch. 74. Ihid. ' 

“* These propositions are chiefly taken from the Institutes. JInttcr 
of the same nature will he found in the Report of Cawdroy’s Case, par- 
ticularly at pages xxvi., xxviii., xxxvi.-ix., xlvii., L, Iv.-viii., Ixii., » 
Ixxvii. 
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llie officers of the Cluircli should have power to ccnsui'c 
heretics".” 

The jurisdiction of Convocation as a court for the trial of 
heresy was asserted in 1711 by the twelve judges and the 
law-officers of the Crown; and all of these, except four 
judges, considered this to he a jurisdiction over the i)orsons 
as well os over the tenets of the offenders'’. 

If such he the view of the expositors of the law, let us 
turn now to the law itself. 

The citations I shall make will bo for the establishment 
mainly of these two positions : — 

Pirst, that all which the civil power claimed, and conse- 
quently is entitled to claim, under the lleforination statutes, 
was the restoration of the ancient rights of the Crouni. 

Secondly, that the administraiiou of the ecclesiastical laws 
would, according to the terms, as well as the spirit, of those 
statutes, be placed in the hands of ecclesiastical judges. 

I. It is well to commence with the Act of the 1st of 
Elizabeth, c. 1, bccansc it is even to this day the charter of 
the Constitution in reference to the subject-matter. 

Tiile . — “An Act to restore to the Crown the ancient juris- 
diction over the Estate ecclesiastical and Bi)iritual, and abo- 
lishing all foreign xjowers repugnant to the same.” 

Preamlle . — “In time of the reign of your most dear father, 
of worthy memoiy. King Henry the Eighth, divers good laws 
and statutes were made and established, as well for the utter 
extinguishment and putting awnj’ of all usurped and foreign 
powers and authorities out of this j'our realm, and other your 
Highness’s dominions and countries, as also for the restoring 
and uniting to the imperial Crown of this realm the ancient 
jurisdictions, authorities, superiorities, and pre-eminences to 
the same of right belonging or appertaining.” 

Sect. 2 repeals 1 & 2 Pli. and M. c. 8, “ for the repressing 
of the said usui-ped foreign power, and the restoring of the 

” Vol. iii. p. 49. 

Whiston. Parker, 1850. 


Opinion of the Judges, reprinted from 
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rights, jurisdictions, and pre-eminences appertaining to the 
imperial Crown of this 3 ’our realm.” 

And sect. 17 provides that “such jimsdictions, privileges, 
sirpcrioritics, and pre-eminences, spiritual and ecclesiastical, 
as by any spiritual or ecclesiastical power or authority hath 
heretofore been or may lawfullj* be exercised or used for the 
visitation of the ecclesiastical state and persons, and for refor- 
mation, order, and correction of the same, and of all manner 
of errors, heresies, schisms, abuses, otfences, contempts, and 
enonnitics, shall for ever, by authoritj' of this present Parlia- 
ment, be united and annexed to the imperial Crown of this 
realm.” 

The language of this Act was in entire conformity with 
that of the Acts of Henry VIII. : 

With the preamble of the great statute for the restraint of 
appeals, which is set out lower down : 

So far as it goes, with the 37 Hen. VIII., cap. 17, now re- 
pealed, wiiich declares that ‘'jmur most royal ilajesty is and 
hath alwa 3 's justly been, by the word of God, supreme head 
in earth of the Church of England.” 

But the Act of Elizabeth stops short of the enactments of 
Henry VIII., and, as we know, advisedly. 

Ileference has already been made to the oath contained m 
the Act, and to the legislative construction which has been 
put upon it. 

II. The preamble of the great Statute of 1532 is fuU and 
conclusive on both points which are under our consideration, 
and, long as it is, it deserves tbe most careful peinisal and 
consideration. It is as follows : — ■ 

“Where by divers sundry old authorities, histories, and 
chronicles, it is manifestly declared and expressed that this 
realm of England is an empire, and so hath been accepted m 
the w'orld, governed by one supreme head and king, having 
the dignity and royal estate of the imperial crown of the 
same ; 

“Hnto whom a body politic, compact of all sorts and de- 
grees of people, divided in terms and by names of spiritualty 
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and temporalty, been bounden and OTven to bear, next to 
God, a natural and humble obedience : 

“ He being also institute and furnished by the goodness and 
sufferance of Almighty God with plenary, whole, and entire 
power, pre-eminence, authority, prerogative, and jurisdiction, 
to render and yield justice and final determination to all 
manner of folk, resiants, or subjects within this his realm, 
in ■ all causes, matters, debates, and contentions happening 
to occur, insurge, or begin within the limits thereof, without 
restraint or j)rovocation to any foreign princes of potentates 
of the world : 

“ The body spiritual whereof having power, when any 
cause of the law divine happened to come in question, or of 
spiritual learning, then it was declared, interpreted, and 
sheAved, by that part of the said body politic called the 
sj)iritua]ty, now being usually called the English Church, 
which always hath been reputed, and also found of that sort, 
that both for knowledge, integrity, and sufficiency of number, 
it hath been always thought, and is also at this hour, suffi- 
cient and meet of itself, without the intermeddling of any 
exterior person or persons, to declare and determine all such 
doubts, and to administer all such offices and duties, as to 
their rooms spiritual doth appertain : 

“Eor the due administration whereof, and to keep them 
from corruption and sinister affection, the king’s most noble 
progenitor^, and the antecessors of the nobles of this realm, 
have sufficiently endoAved the said Church both with honour 
and possessions : 

“And the law temporal, for trial of property of lands and 
goods, and for the conservation of the people of this realm in 
unity and peace, without rapine or spoil, was and yet is ad- 
ministered, adjudged, and executed, by sundry judges and 
ministers of the other part of the said body politic, called the 
temporalty : 

“And both their authorities and jurisdictions do* conjoin 
together in the due administration of justice, the one to help 
the other.’ 

The second section proceeds to recite that laws had been 
made at divers times to preserve the independence of the 
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Crown and its “jurisdiction spiritual and temporal,” but that 
more were required. 

In this most remarkable and perhaps unparalleled preamble 
we are to observe set forth in the most formal manner: — 

1. The assertion of the ancient independence of the 

realm of England. 

2. Of the division of the nation into clergy or the spiri- 

tjialty, and laity or the temporalty. 

3. Of the supremacy of the Crown, in all causes what- 

soever, over both. 

4. Of the authority, fitness, and usage of the spiritualty 

to administer the laws spiritual. * 

5. Of its endowment for that very end. 

6. Of the parallel authority, fitness, and usage of the 

temporalty to administer the laws temporal, which 

are defined to be for temporal ends. 

7. Of the alliance between these two jurisdictions. 

But will it be said that, though the language of this im- 
portant statute asserted the principle that Church laws should 
be administered by Church officer.^, yet subsequent laws com- 
pletely altered the case ; and while, according to tlie first, 
appeals terminated with the archbishop, according to the 
latter they went on to the king, and power was also given 
to the Crown, in the 1st of Elizabeth, to redress abuses 
by the instrumentality of any persons being natural bom 
subjects? 

The answer surely is that the consti’uction of those enact- 
ments was fixed by known usage in a manner perfectly ac- 
cordant to the preamble of the 24 Henry VIII-, c. 12 : that 
such usage was as imperatively required by the spirit of the 
constitution, as that the Crown should appoint for its judges 
in the temporal courts, men learned in the law ; and that the 
ground of this usage is fully and constantly recognised by the 
principle of the lawyers that there must be Ecclesiastical 
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Courts to administer the Iav.'H of Iho Churn}), ii)/4 }/•/ IJ/n 
practice "tvliich prevailed for rnany.gene;at/o//fv oil/'/ ll/n l)0‘A 
ing of these statutes, 

I shcH prc'ince trro more in^.iiniouuA itut/i ij/n /n'/j) hi 

HerrT '* ill. 



s' V 
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It I'ccitcs that, though any canons forbidding siudi pci'iii'; 
to exercise ecclesiastical j«risdietion had been abolished, yet 
the bishops and other spiritual persons acted at that date 
(1545) as if the disqualification had been still in force. 

And it proceeds to enact — 

“That all and singular persons, as well lay as those that If’ 
noAV man-ied or hereafter shall be man-ied, being doctors of 
the civil law .... which shall be made .... to be any 
chancellor, vicar-general, commissary, ofllcial, scribe, or re- 
gister .... may lawfully execute and excrci>-c all manner of 
jurisdiction commonly called ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and 
all censures and coercions appertaining or in anywi‘-e belong- 
ing nnto tlic same, albeit sucli person or persons be lay. mar- 
ried or unmarried, so that they be doctors of the civil law, ih 
is aforesaid.” 

Thus it appeans (1), that up to the year 1545, all eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction — notwithstanding the appointment of 
Cromwell — was commonly exercised by the clergy alone: 
(2), that an Act was thought necessary to legnli;:o the e.ver- 
ciso of it in any foim by laymen: (.3), that those laynua 
wore to be none other than doctors of civil law. 

It a 2 )pcars indeed that the statute has becu construed, not- 
withstanding the repeated words of limitation, as enabling all 
persons to hold the recited olliccs ; and tliat such ti eom^lrue- 
tion is regarded with some wonder, as surely it well m.sy be'. 

To shew the intention of the j-uling powers during the sul- 
sequeut reign, a« to the final disposal of ecck-sia'-tical can'- 


— apparently of all causes so calh'd, whether i»ure!y sjutstn.U 
or not — wc may well refer to llie Jh/onnatio 
says, .‘^jteaking of njqtcaled cau--'es brought into ChanC’.ry, 
“Quo cum fturit cau>a (Jccohttu, caui vtJ ouicilw prof !»' ur:i 
(hjhitri voluiiiu'i, fi r/ran\<i iil cuusu, ivf a irihu-^ nu'ft 
It volts (I'l til const Tims the si'ry f 
document, wliich carries to the highest j»oint the n-ntU'n vd 


’ Ste'i’lieiis'.s Eccl. Slat., i. |>. 2Sy tt. 


• lb'll., i. IS- O' 
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tlio royal supremacy^, diplinctly nssipis lo tlic hisliops llic 
exorcise, in tlie kiiip:’s name, of the !ipi)olla(c jurisdielion. 

These citations from the most coneln>ivo sonrees, (Inrinp; 
the reigns of Henry VJIl. ami lildwanl V.I., may prohahly 
Enftice, because it will generally be admitted that what is 
true of those reigns in favour of the spiritualty, is true a for- 
iiori respecting the times of the sovereigns who succeeded. 

In the first high commission of Ciueen Jilizahelh, of which 
the exact composition, I nndei stand, is not on record, there 
must perforce have been a deviation fiom tbe principle, be- 
cause, as Lord Coke observes, it was appointed for a sju'cial 
purjiose, and by way of exception, namely, to rid the Clitirch 
of those bishops who would not take the oath of supremacy 
in conformity with the proceedings founded on the Acts of 
Convocation under lleniy VIII. ; acts which had never been 
canonically reversed. 

It would be easy, I apprehend, to shew that until about 
the accession of the House of Hanover, that is lo say for 
nearly two centuries, these two gi-cal rules of the jiolicy 
of the English Iteformation were observed with substantial 
fidelity : — 

1. That the Convocation should be the instrument of 

legislation for the doctrine of the Church. 

2. That the ccclesia'^tical law should be administered by 

ecclesiastical judges. 

In truth it is not enough to call these rules of policj* ; for 
as, lo the State, they were constitutional principles, so to the 
Church they were solemn engagements. I3otli of them are 
covered by the preamble of the great Statute of Appeals, and 
the words of that preamble amount to a solemn engagement. 
Although in form there can bo no contract between the legis- 
lative power and any person or body in the State, yet no 
words of promise could bind an individual more sacredly than 

« See p. 11. 

E 
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tlic ATords of that preamble, declaring the spiritualty to be 
the fit and established instrument for administering Church 
law, should have bound the State : and ^vhen the State makes 
lap's deeply affecting any subject body, and sets forth as the 
conditions and grounds of them matter in which that subject 
body has an interest, such body has a moral claim to hold the 
State to its own spontaneous and, in this case, very formal 
and deliberate declaration. 

That the concessions which have been described as made by 
the Cliurch in the sixteenth century were large, is unquestion- 
able. That thej’ had their dangers is a proposition which only 
places them in the same category with all former and all sub- 
sequent adjustments of the same gi’eat and most difficult 
problem. That they were unwarrantable may be the case, 
but our history until now has not placed it beyond doubt. 
That thej' deserved the severe and unmeasured condem- 
nation wliich some have pronounced upon them, is, in my 
view, very far indeed from being the case. 

It is an utter mistake to suppose that the recognition of 
the royal supremacy in matters ecclesiastical, established in 
tlie Church a despotic power. The monarchy of England had 
been from early times a free monarchy. The idea of law 
was altogether paramount in this happy constitution to that 
of any personal will. Nothing could be more complete than 
the recognition of the Sovereign as the source both of legisla- 
tive and of judicial authority for the exigencies of the passing 
day ; but it was the felicity of this country that its people 
did not regard the labours of their forefathers as nought, and 
so realised the inheritance they had received from them, that 
at all times udiat was to be done was with them secondaiy, 
and what had been done primary ; and the highest works of 
the actual legislator always aimed at tlie vindication and re- 
establishment of the labours and acquisitions of those who 
had preceded him. Here lay the grand cause of the success 
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of our Eiiglisli revolutions, iliat tlic people never rent tlic 
V’cb of liistory, but repaired its rents ; never interposed 
a cliasm between, never separated, the national life of the 
present and that of the past, but even when they seemed most 
violently to alter the momentary, always aimed at recovering 
the general direction of tin ir career. Thus everybodj' knew 
that there were laws superior to the Sovereign, and liberties 
which he could not infringe ; that he was king in order to be 
the guardian of those laws and liberties, and to direct both 
the legislative and all other governing powers in the spirit 
which they breathed, and within the lines which they marked 
out for him. 

A spirit of trust and confidence almost unbounded then 
was, and still is, the spirit of the British constitution. Even 
now, after three centuries of progress towards democratic 
sway, the Crown has prerogatives by acting upon which 
within their strict and unquestioned bounds it might at any 
time throw the country into confusion. And so has each 
House of Parliament. Why is this the case? Because it 
is impossible to tie down bj' literal enactments the sovereign 
power in a state, since by virtue of its sovereigntj* it can get 
rid of the limitations imposed upon it, however strict may be 
their letter. Yet if that sovereign power be well advised, if 
the difterent elements of the social body be duly represented 
and organised, there arises out of their wise adjustment a system 
of balance and limitation infinitely more effective than any 
mere statutory bonds. So it has been in the State of Eng- 
land ; so, it might well be hoped, three hundred year’s ago, 
that it would be witli the Cliurch. 

At the same time we must discriminate and set aside that 
which belongs to the political character and bent of the parti- 
cular period of the Tudor sovereigns, and especially to that 
of Henry YIII. It is not to be denied that all liberty was 
in danger thenj and Church liberty among the rest. If 'we 
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■wonder at the clergy -who promised to make no law hut with 
the king’s prior and posterior consent, what shall we say of 
the Parliament which gawe by statute the force of the law to 
the king’s proclamation? The excess in the exercise of 
royal power over the Church during the sixteenth century is 
jrrobably due to the absolution of the period more than to its 
Erastian tendencies. 

The trust reposed by the constitution in the king -with 
respect to civil purposes was this ; tliat he would commonly 
act in the spirit of the constitution, and would avail himself 
of the best assistance which the country might afford for 
ascertaining, fostering, and upholding that spirit, and for 
dealing according to its dictates with public exigencies as 
they should arise. And this trust was a trust not speculative 
only, but accompanied with practical safeguards; these in 
particular — that for making laws the sovereign must act with 
the ad'vico and consent of the estates of the realm ; that for 
administering them he would act by and through those who 
had made the laws the study and business of their life, and 
Avho would be best able to interpret them according to their 
o^vn general spirit, and by the analogies which that spirit 
supplied, as well as the mere precedents which its history 
afforded. I speak of the constitutional system which was 
graduall}^ elaborated and matured in England, the essential 
features of which had for many generations exercised a marked 
influence over the fortunes of the country, and which soon 
attained such a ripeness as to place both our legislative and 
judicial systems beyond the reach of the arbitrary will or the 
personal caprice of sovereigns. 

Now, I say, that the intention of the lleformation, taken 
generally, was to place our religious libeities on a footing 
analogous to that on which our civil liberties liad long stood. 

A supremacy of power in making and in administering Church 
law as well as State law was to vest in the Sovereign ; but 
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in making Clmrch knvlicwas to rafify fho ac(i! of the Church 
lierpclf, rcprcpcnlecl in Convocation, and if tlicrc vere need of 
the highest civil sanclions, then to have the, aid of ]?arliaincnt 
also: and in administering Clmrch law he was to discharge 
this function tlu'ongh tlie medium of bishops and divines, 
canonists and civilians, as licr own most fullj* authorized, 
best-instructed sons, following in each ease the analogy of his 
ordinary procedure as head of the State. 

The Church had this great and sju'cial socurit}* on which 
to rely, that the sovereigns of the country were, for a century 
after the llcformation, among her host-instructed and even in 
some instances her mo^t devoted children ; that all wlio made 
np the governing body (with an insignificant exception) owned 
personal allegiance to her, and that she might well rest on 
that personal allegiance as warranting heforcliatid tlie e.\i)ec- 
tatlon, which alter oxporionco made good, that the ofiico of 
the Slate towards her would he discharged in a friendly and 
kindly spirit, and that tiic principles of constitutional law 
and civil order would not ho strained against lier, but fairly 
and fully applied in her behalf. 

I do not mean that the Crown was legally comijcllablc to 
convoke rarliamcnts or to a])point persons of legal proficiency 
to be judges; but without rarlininonts it c(uild not make law, 
and by fixed practice, as well as according to common reason, 
the laws mu'c administered by those to whom they were 
a profession, and who wore best versed in tlicm, With tlio 
same theoretical laxity, and practical security, was provision 
made for the conduct of Church allairs. ^Ylth regard to cer- 
tain violent exertions of State power over tlie Church during 
the reigns of Henry YIII. and Edward YI., during the reign, 
it must be added, of Wary, and during that of Elizabeth, it is 
not reasonable to take them as tlie measure of the intention 
of the State in the legal provisions it had made for settling 
its relations with the Clmrch, any more than Hagna Chai’ta 
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will boar to be conshuod bj the aclniinistratiorj? of the f 
rcfgns^ TvJio bore sway shortly after its cnactmrnt. F^-r r- 
dcfcctive social order permitted constant infringements of tl-,e 
last, so the extreme of political necessity contpelh-d the Stat-e 
to go beyond the spirit of the first. '^Vhen armed f .roe wn^ 
commonly employed to determine religious ditrerences : wln'r. 
the ecclesiastical a/lairs of one country were liable to be taKi;i 
in hand by the military power of anotlier: when the r.'p.' 
wielded the temporal as well as the spititnal sword, an 1 
claimed and exercised the anti-.'-oefal, if not iinti-cbri'tian, 
prerogative of deposing sovenigns for renouncing his ola-- 
dieiicc— then England was really in the condition of a le- 
Icaguercd city, and the Crown was warranted and b nm 1 to 
settle many matters pertaining to the regimen of the Clnuvli by 
stretches of power that in regular times would have 1 r* n 
intolerable, and that with regular times were disuse 1. V* * 
after all, no one of them perhaps went so Jar a^ the hittri"- 
of Charles Y, 

However unconstitutional may have been the Court of 
High Commission, however inadequate to such nuc-'tb’UF r.-i 
the tnal of doctrine the Court of De!egat<'-i, that uhich a- 
are now examining, namely, the csHutfal fnTtlom of fl.o 
Church in licr own mo'^t sacred functions, w,a? on tbf cm- 
hand secured, while on tlie other hand harmony w.'h r:;a:r:. 
tained in her relations with the State. And the i • ii"- o! 
the whole arrangement was this: that the power >-.f th' 
Church to mahe laws w'ns retained, hut siibjei t'd to th. ('.*!• 


.sent of the Crown; the ndminis'.r.ition of Clmndi low v,.it 


placed under the gnardiansliii) of the Croun, in a r<oi' 
not disappointed through the sucec sinn of nr.ny gf m r 
that her own bishops, divines, and rrmoid' t^ w..u!d 


•iih r !. 


pei^ons appointed to discharge her judiiial tut: 

Although, upon oompaiing in the abdruci 
of the rarliamenl and llie Convoeati-in n p-..-' 
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YIII.. we may find reason to think that while both were 
great, the former were the larger of the two, yet, practically, 
there was this great difference the other way : the concessions 
of the Chnrch had been retained, and after a time -she found 
that she had neither strength to recover them nor to retain 
her hold of the compensating conditions under which they 
were made ; whereas the Parliament, gaining energy from 
generation to generation, has not only taken back ^Yhat it 
then unduly yielded, but has acquired exclusive possession of 
the supreme power in the State, 

Looking back upon those times in the light of the experi- 
ence which three hundred years of eventful history have sup- 
plied, we are led to palliate the subseiwiency of the Parlia- 
ments of Henry YIII., and to form an exaggerated idea of 
that of his clergy ; measuring their acts by remote and then 
unimagined results. 

But if we place oui’scdves in the position of the men of that 
day, we may arrive at a different view. For at that time 
there was no clear indication of tire coming triumphs of 
popular freedom. Hor was it perhaps over sanguine, as mat- 
ters then stood, to believe that the Ecclesiastical Estate, if it 
could keep united, would be strong enough to secure the per- 
manence of its liberties. And it was united, we must re- 
member, at the time when these things were done. 

Obviously it is not by a mere comparison between Ecclesi- 
astical and Parliamentary subserviency that the question of 
right and wrong can be determined ; but it has become a 
fashion among us unhesitatingly to consign to infamy the 
Convocations of Henry YIII. without an examination of their 
case, and they are under sentence as it were of historical out- 
lawry. It seems, therefore, well to throw those lights upon 
their conduct which a reference to particulars may supply : 
and there is no part of history of which it is more important 
to us that we should arrive at a just appreciation. 
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• Blit it is also important to observe that, as to the point 
■which seems to bo most pressed in controversy against the 
Chuich of [hngland as fatal to her liberties, namely, the sur- 
render of.hcr own discretion in the exercise of legislative and 
judicial power, we are ecclesiastically in strict analogy with 
our 2)olitical condition. JVoie, indeed, we are secured by the 
modeni principle of ministerial responsibility; but before the 
date of this principle our forefathers held by the same tenure 
their condition as citizens and as Churchmen respectively: 
and the same argument which would prove the slavery of the 
Church, would also prove that they had no politic il liberties; 
which is absurd. 

I am led to feel the importance of these remarks partly by 
the astounding view of the British constitution, which I find 
in an article in the “Dublin Beview,” ascribed to the ablest 
])olemical writer of the Koman Catholic communion of this 
country : — 

“If the Queen is really the supreme head of the Church, 
or if she is a power in it with appellate jurisdiction, (and as 
she has spoken and pronounced .sentence in the ‘Gorham 
Case,’ wo do not sec what right of interference there is in 
any one, in regard to t!ie counsellors or judicial sifters of the 
cause whom she may select and appoint,) she, and she alone, 
is rosponsihle for this. 

“ It may be objected that Her Majesty did not’ choose them, 
but that tlicy were appointed by Act of Parliament. Be it 
so. But by whom is an Act of Parliament enacted but ‘By 
Ibe Queen’s most excellent Majesty, by the advice and con- 
sent of the Lords Spiritual and Tempoial, and Commons?’ 
The constitution, therefore, of the council is the Queen s, or 
her predecessor's, for the sovereign has the means of resisting , 
a violence to his conscience'^.” 

AVhen a writer is possessed with such wild ideas as to the 
function of Her Majesty in the British constitution 'as would 
make rather better sense if read backwards, we need neithci 

“ Dublin Eeview, March, 1850, pp. 256, 257. - 
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1)C nslonipliod nor grieved on our own nroonnt at any eonoln- 
Fions at whit’ll lie nniy arrive re^peeliiig the Church in it a 
relations to that oonalitulion. 

Kolhing is more clearly es^entiiil (o any just (■‘.fiinate of 
the position of the Chnn-h under the roytd snjin'inaey than 
npioporvicw of the essential conditions that fix tlie general 
position and otliee of the Crown. 

'^Ve must recollect that the theory of inonai’chy in the law 
of ]higland had its liislorical hasi;, of fact in the free Anglo- 
Saxon constitution, running haek even to the usages of the 
(tcnnnn tribes, saich as Tacitus has described them. Tpon 
this there .supervened, with the Coinpiest and its results, that 
idea of royal jiower which represented it as in it.s(-lf absolnto 
and perfect, yet did not reitel the notion that it came origi- 
nally from popular delegation, and even referred this pertec- 
tion, not to an ideal fonre.e or standard, hut to the fa-'t that 
all the powcr.s of the Homan coinmonweahh — of senate, con- 
sul, pnetor, tribune, general — had licen conveyed to and con- 
centrated in the per.son of the Emperor. To these again waei 
added the doctrine of the Chnreh, which assorts the Divine 
origin and sanction of the jiowa r of governing. 'J’liis doc- 
trine, which found governing juiwer dv farlo in the hands of 
kings, naturally grew into the notion of what is called Divine 
licreditary right, c.sjtccially when the abolition of the Homan 
jnrisdiclion had removed the influence of n J’ower whose 
intcrc.st it was to appear as standing helween Heaven and Iho 
king, and therefore to keep the question open as to the jire- 
ci.so nature and limits of the sanction that regal anthoiity 
der.Vfd from Divine ordinance. 

From the joint result of those innuenccs, ancient and 
recent, the idea of the king in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries had mounted up, in the contemplation of law, even 
to ideal perfection. 'The very strongest proofs of it, not only 
that can be cited, but even, as it seems to me, that can ho 
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conceived, are to be found in our having inherited from those 
times (not from the period when monarchs were formally 
coerced like John, or solemnly deposed like Edward II. and 
Hichard II,,) the doctrine that the king can do no wrong; 
and in the fact that the Parliament of Charles I. found itself 
obliged by duty or by poliej'-, or both, to make war against 
the Icing under the formal assumption of his own name and 
authority for its acts*. 

Put this ascription of an ideal perfection to the sovereign 
did not imply that in practice he was free, or in law either, 
to lay his hands on whom or on what he pleased. The 
ancient idea of compact had never been extinguished; and 
upon an adequate occasion, namely at the Revolution, it was 
re-animated, in terras indeed open to dispute, but in sub- 
stance with a solemnity and weight of sanction which it 
has never lost. 

Put this great and fundamental idea of compact, if it ap- 
plies to individual subjects, applies also yet more formally 
to the estates of the realm, and involves more than the mere 
personal conduct of the sovereign. If the tenure of the 
throne itself depends upon the observance of a compact, 
much more does every other relation that binds together 
the several component'parts of the body politic, in its several 
orders and degrees of men, as spiritualty and temporalty. 

The forefathers of Englishmen, however, had other and 
readier securities besides this great (iTGcinion twpcvit, reseiTcd 
then, and ahvays to be reserved, for the very last resort. It 
is a well-established principle that the sovereign cannot ad- 
minister justice in his own person, unless authorized to do 
so, as any officer of state might be, by statute. “Edvard I. 
frequently sat in the Court of King’s Bench ; and in later 
times James I. is said to have sat there in person, but was in- 


» See also Allen on the Prerogative, pp. 83, 83, 
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formed by his judges that he conld not deliver an opinion 
And “it is now an iindispntcd principle that, though the 
king should he present in a court of justice, he is not em- 
powered to determine any cause or motion but by the mouth 
of his judges, to wliom he has committed his whole judicial 
authority*.” The doctrine of this passage is, I believe, that 
of the great legal authorities. Thus while the immense lati- 
tude of nominal prerogative was overshadowed on the one 
side by the superiority of the combined legislature, it was on 
the other barred from arbitrary excess by the necessity of 
operating through responsible instruments. The ideal or 
legal monarch was invested with these high attributes, 
while the living one was on almost all sides limited by la\Y, 
in order that the actual authority under wdrich the work of 
government is carried on thi-oughout the country in its de- 
tails might be one and undivided, revered and resistless. 

Those who compare the history of the English Church 
since the Eeformation with the history of the Catholic or 
of the Western Church respectively, in and from the times 
of Constantine, Justinian, and Charlemagne, may treat with 
ridicule the hypothesis that the aim of the English Church 
under Heniy VII I. was to reproduce essentially the same 
basis of the relations between Church and State as existed 
during the reigns of those emperors. 

And yet, after due allowance is made for new disturbing 
forces, we may find reason to think that there u as some 
essential resemblance between that which men of the six- 
teenth century imitated and that which they constructed 
and bequeathed. They lived in times, when coiTuption had 
eaten so deep into the framework of the Christian Church as 
almost to menace its existence; and when a movement in 
favour of Eeform, so violent as to convulse society and to 


r Blackstone, iii., p. 41 n. 


* AUen on tbe Prerogative, p. 93, 
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set in motion forces \vhicli hnvc alrcoflv <li'''‘rcn5!irc\l 
portions of the Church, ami rcmovc'l entire cinnmunitic-i 
from the foith, -tt-as nevertlielcs'; in all prohahiiity {).- 
tual mean':, and perhaps the onl}’ possihlc menns, nf rou'^in ^ 
and of S irin? Christendom. 

There T\'croalso impending vital elnnircs in the eon'-iituiieri 
and order of civil societr. The downfall of dcspotiTin w.i--- in 
preparation : the seat of power was ahont to Ik* shifn d fr-'V.x 
the hands of a very few to those of laree and imne r u- 
classes: what the Crown posse.-sed was ah mt in p.-.- in;., 
the hands of Parliament. All these ehannes, lie.,'ii!;!ij:,: or 
about to begin, were to siiliject the ecohshotica) nhei-iris 
fixed in the sixteenth eontnr)' t > tiials far tii'-ve c'Viri’ tinu 
the mere hruto forces of disorder and iinporf. rt ei\ iii/ 
ngainst which the laws of Justinian or of Chari, magiit- had 
had to contend, 

I’hc headstrong wilfulncss of Ifonry VITF. and the initmrity 
of Edward YI. would have made thtisf p<Tiod'. un-dVa* ro- 
positories of precedents, even had the e.'ur-'C of nur ! 

from thence never heon leg.illy internipto l. l>n! t!.i' j'-i-n 
of ^faiT swept away (he laws uf the two funm r prim i “■ ; :n: 1 
our direct concern witli them i^ of c mr-e litiiite I to '■•i h; 
were rc-enach'd under lilizai/'-fh. Yow it may h;- :: - '■u -1 
without fear of eonfiitation. thni from tin- !ic‘’< e-a cf ?l-.t 
princess, notwithstanding the arhit'/iry miti.ms of ihr» ' ■ 
eessivc sovereigns, tht' govornni'Mit of (iif Ciinr.-li v, • p' '• 
tically in the hands of its sjtintiuil rulers an ! pr. - ‘sn’i' :.*h 
in the hands of those ainniig (hem wit * Wf re (he t;e. t d' . 
imlitied vifh the spirit of it- Jaws. Will) due in 

evorv .sense for the times, that hivh efirr nt (■< »;'p 
which our .snveri ign.s had re. ntui- 1 w.u' not iii ili- i. r.' . 


until the jieriod of ihe (>r> .it It* he li us. 

.Alllmngh the pers -md elnr.ietm- "f t’se * 
the K<“.[or,;tioii down to (In-.-i.T.. i-ci ih.' i! u 
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Ter, with the exception, of Queen Anne, were of a different 
stamp in regard to their affections' towards the Church, yet 
throughout the whole of that jjeriod her essential liberties 
were respected, except when they were assailed in common, 
and were also in common vindicated, with those of the State. 
Her synod was summoned when it was requisite to treat of 
matters touching her doctrine and constitution ; the ordinai’y 
administration of her laws was conducted in her couits hy 
appropriate instruments. 

And whatever may be said of the gross injustice of the 
sheer suppression of Convocathm, that most eminent example 
of tyranny, or the law of the strongest, acting under consti- 
tutional foi’ms — of its political convenience or necessity, or of 
the frightful moral evils and utter dissolution of ecclesiastical 
discipline to which it led the way — thus much at least ap- 
pears, that if her legislative organ has remained in abeyance, 
the power it should have handled has been likewise dormant, 
and it has not been exercised for her, even to the present day, 
so far as doctrine is concerned, by the temporal authority.- 
Her exterior discipline, indeed, with the decline of religion 
in the country, was crippled in very important points hy the 
State, as of late, on the other hand, there liave been some 
small efforts to improve it. As to judicial questions, which 
are now more immediately before ns, so long as the Court of 
Delegates remained, it was a witness by its constitution to 
the ancient principle that the ecclesiastical laws were to be 
administered by ecclesiastical judges. Although it had been 
progressivelj’^ altered in its composition, first by the admission 
of civilians, then by the dropping out of divines, and further 
by the introduction of common law judges, yet to the last it 
v as composed in the main of ecclesiastical lawyers. 

When, therefore, we review our Church history from the 
time of the ruptm-e with Borne, let us endeavour to take 
a candid and dispassionate estimate of that to which the 
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almost immediate antecedent of 'separation. Matters are 
already at a formidable pass, when great constitutional and 
public organs come to remonstrate before the world with one 
another. "When the Parliament remonstrated with Charles I., 
the hand that guided the pen was ready to brandish tlie 
sword. Ifothing but extremities would justify such remon- 
sti’anccs as would alone have fully met the case ; and to ex- 
tremities themselves the question had not come. It was not 
destruction, but danger — danger smiling and decked with 
flowers, into which she was tlius brought. Ifeither was it 
any one single act against Avhieh she was called to remon- 
strate ; it is a long and inti-icate series of changes, most of 
them affecting directly not herself, but other great consti- 
tutional organs, whoso action in turn tells upon her state, 
and the cumulative effect of which has been to bring her out 
of the sphere of oi’derly and regulated freedom, too near to 
the verge, in spiritual tilings, of unredeemed and abject ser- 
vitude. hTor does the victim of oppression lose his title to • 
remonstrate when the cup has at length overflowed, because 
it may be shewn that be was entitled to complain before the 
swelling mass had reached the brim. 

Purther, let it be owned that, in speaking thus of the 
Church, we speak of that sacred and unworldly spirit in her, 
which ever conforms to the Spirit of her Lord, which is 
grieved with all that grieves Him, and draws delight only 
from that wherewith He is pleased. The State has used the 
Church’s heart and soul thus ill, stopping up the avenues of 
spiritual Hfe, warmth, and motion; restricting, enfeebling, 
and corrupting it. Brit to the body of the Church, to the 
concrete mass of good and bad, to the multitude of carnal- 
minded rulers and teachers, whom it for a long period of 
time continued to thrust into her offices — to the Church, as 
an institution endowed with the goods and privileged by the 
laws of this world, the State has not been in its own sense 
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Hnkind. It has treated her in the way in which Words- 
worth’s noble ode represents the Earth as treating man, the 
spiritnal denizen of her domain : — 

“■With something of a mother’s mind 
The homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-child, her inmate man, 

Forget the glories he hath known. 

And that imperial palace whence he came.” 

Even so the State has guarded with no small rigour — at least, 
until a very recent period — not the property alone, but the 
honours, and not the I’eal only, but the imagined privileges 
and securities of the Church. She has been plied with in- 
dulgences that have enervated her vigour; she has been 
carried in the arms of power, and has forgotten to tread with 
her own feet her own narrow upward way. She has seen 
men debarred of their civil rights and privileges, because any 
law conferring them would also confer upon them an influence 
over her fit only to be exercised by her members; and she 
learned with ease and long retained, and even yet has but 
half unlearned, the baleful lesson, that taught her to rely 
on these spurious aids; to accept these -illusory, and even 
at length unjust, compensations for the silent decay and 
overthrow of her natural defences. Anticipating extremes 
which have not arrived, men already say the blandishments 
of Delilah have lulled her into soft repose; she awakes at 
the clank of her fetters, and she finds that the lock of her 
strength shorn. 

Considering, however, what upon the whole England has 
been for the last three hundred years, and what share the 
Church has had in making England such ; what place she 
holds in the mind of the country and in Christendom; what 
she has done for the religion, and what for the civihsation- of 
mankind; how she has carried down her life, and the un- 
impaired deposit of the faith, through so many ages of subtle 
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and varied trial to the present day; what promise she now 
exhibits that she may yet, and soon, valiantly contend for 
the Gospel against its adversaries, on behalf of Chi-istendom 
and the faith of Christendom at large, and not only for her 
own children in her own border — I for one cannot take part 
with those who say that the English Reformers betrayed their 
trust ; I cannot think that after due allowance made for 
human infirmity, their work has been wholly condemned 
by its results ; I cannot express a preference over the alter- 
native they chose, for any among the alternatives they re- 
jected ; such as re-attaching the Church of England to the 
Roman obedience ; reconstituting it after the Presbyterian 
platform; or parcelling it out by the scheme of Inde- 
pendency. 

^ ^ ^ “ir 

Let us vindicate the Reformers by shewing that we believe, 
their conduct to have been guided by reasons which existed 
for them, though they no longer exist for us ; and let ns 
imitate them by labouring to fix the position of the Church 
for our own time according to the conditions and the prog- 
nostications which the time itself not ofifers only, but rather 
thrusts and forces on our view. 

By some — as for example, by Roman Catholic writers — it 
inay be said that the account here given is a plain admission 
that the Church of England under Henry VIII. deliberately 
consented to enter into a state of slavery. Row, whatever 
the state was, they are right as to the fact that there was 
a consent of the Church to certain most important terras ; 
and it is necessaiy to put it prominently forward, because 
there is a notion at the present day, that to talk of tlie 
Church as consenting to be dealt with in tliis or that maimer 
is like saying that gold-leaf had consented to be beaten, or 
wool to be carded : a notion, as unbistorical as imreasonable, 
that the Church never had any independent rights with which 
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to part, which it is necessary to shut out in express words, 
because its singular convenience in eking out defective argu- 
ments makes up for its injuslice and its falsity. Tlie Church 
did, as the Roman Catholics trul 3 ’; allege, consent to tlie state 
into which she entered at the Reformation, so far as that was 
fixed bj’' statute. The fact is important ; because if she once 
had these independent rights, her former possession of them 
at once suggests the fmlhcr question, whether, and under 
what circumstances, she might be bound in dutj" to resume 
them ; and tlie fact is even more clear than it is important. 
It was no tacit, no obscure, no hurried, no equivocal consent. 
It was a deliberate consent, after consideration upon the seve- 
ral heads which have alreadj* been I'ecited ; and with respect 
to all that part of the consent which touches legislative power, 
the 25th Heury VIII., cap. xix., having fullj^ set out in the 
preamble the submission and petition of the clergy, com- 
mences the enacting part with the words, “Re it therefore 
now enacted, by authority of this present Parliament, accord' 
ing to the said submission and petition- of the said clergy and 
it then proceeds to provide accordingly. 

That reputed contract, therefore, between Church and 
State, which in general does no more than construe into 
words what has been theretofore expressed in acts alone, and 
which is, in fact, the philosophj'- of history in one particular 
department, in the present instance is a literal as well as 
a virtual truth, so far as relates to the terms of the consent, 
submission, and petition of the Convocation, to the acceptance 
of them by the king and Parliament, and to whatever was 
truly and constitutionally involved in that aece'ptance. The 
review of the laws ecclesiastical, indeed, has no longer any 
effect for us, as the scheme ultimately failed of effect, and has 
now no legal or practical being; and the particular title of 
Head of the Church has, been wisely exchanged -for the 
more modest and true appcRation of Supreme Governor of 
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the Church of England®. But, subject to these two limita- 
tions, the above-named consent of the clergy has become the 
law of the land; and the responsibility of it, whether for 
good or for evil, or for both, has descended upon the English 
Church, and upon its clergy of the present day. 

Doubtless the treaty (so to speak) between the civil and 
the ecclesiastical power, which was elaborated in words so 
remarkable by the men of that day, was a treaty of the kind 
which in the law of nations is called real, a treaty intended 
to bind the successors without limit of time. 

But doubtless, also, it was a conditional treaty. Its con- 
ditions were partly expressed in the framework of the several 
statutes of the epoch, partly presupposed, and experimentally 
known, in the subsisting constitutional system. 

Hot that any slight changes in the law, or any changes, 
however great, which might consist with the spirit of union 
and harmony between Church and State, and with the due 
and free discharge by each of its essential functions, ought 
to disturb the foundations of that settlement. But changes 
which do not so consist, must evidently at a certain point of 
their progress bring the settlement itself into question. 

It may be said that to speak of a treaty as subsisting be- 
tween the State, which is sovereign, and the Church, which 
is subject, appears a licentious use of terms. For treaties 
must be between powers actually, as well as originally, in- • 
dependent. 

Yet we speak of the treaty of union as a binding one be- 
tween England and Scotland, although both are now, in their 
separate capacity, subjects, and the imperial legislature alone 
is sovereign ; and circumstances are conceivable, though in 
the highest degree improbable, which anight justify and even 
require the dissolution of that treaty, and the resumption by 
each nation of its original independence. 

• 1 Eliz., c. 1, 8. 19. 
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But if Avc waivo this nrpiunpul, aud regard tlio Chureli ns 
simply subject, Ibo rights of subjects, vbetber as individuals 
or as bodies, to have the bnvs of a country adjusted from time 
to time, according to the dictates of reason and justic'e, arc 
not the less certain and sacred because tlioy arc indeter- 
minate or unwritten; on the contrary, tbey are both certain 
and sacred in the liigbcst degree, of which any rigiit growing 
out of human relations in society can admit. 

Besides, it is impossible in any case to forget, this, — that 
the independence of the Church, in regard to legislation, had 
never been definitely surrendered by her on any earlier occa- 
sion. She then agreed by compact to do what she had for- 
merly done by discretion onlj*. When she made t'-at aarce- 
nient, it was in her power not to have made it. By inalcing 
it, she did not — nay, without forfeiture of her essence she 
could not — acquit herself of the obligation at all times to 
judge and to act, in relation to the State and in all other 
relations, as the fulfilment of her essential pur])oses might 
require; because that obligation was fotindcd, not merely in 
her right to prolong her historical existence, but in the per- 
petiuil ordinance of God, imposing on her various members 
duties towards one another, which were of the primaiy law 
and conditions of her being. And as no assembly of parents, 
which might ever so formally bind itself to give over to the 
State the charge of their infant progeny, could bo justified in 
adhering to so unnatural a compact, so no assembly of bishops 
and clergy, inheriting the injunction of Christ to feed Ilis 
sheep and His lambs, could, by any agi'cemont whatsoever, 
make over to any other body than the Church herself that 
feeding office, or in the smallest degree derogate from their 
own awful responsibility for its fulfilment. If they made 
such a compact as was originally to that effect, it was null 
and void ah initio. If they made, as they did make, a com- 
pact which originally was not to that effect, hut which might 
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or may become so, then from the moment -when it has so be- 
come, it is mill and void in spirit, and its nullity and avoid- 
ance in spirit would entail upon them, as their first duty, 
likewise to put an end to it in form, at the earliest moment 
practicable after the facts should have been clearly eria 
Wished. 

It has appearecl, then, that the statutes of the Reformation 
disavowed any aim at’ establishing a system of principles 
novel in our law touching- ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; but 
sought to provide effectual safeguards on behalf of the State, 
for the principles on which British law had heretofore been 
founded, but uRich the exorbitant power of the clerical es- 
tate tempted it, notwithstanding repeated acknowledgments, 
from time to time to question. 

4' -Sf •?.i_ # t'f 

Let us, then, assume as our stairing-point, that which the 
reason of the case and the law of the land appear to indicate 
as the just one — namely, the statute of Elizabeth. Of course, 
those particular enactments of fomer reigns which still sub- 
sist must be taken into view; but the general idea of the 
royal supremacy, for which the Refonnation has to answer, 
ought in fairness to be taken from such laws and acts ns 
remain, not from those which have passed away. This idea 
I take to be represented in the universal annexation of cor- 
rective jurisdiction to the Crown; in the establishment of 
the control of the Crown over ecclesiastical legislation ; and, 
on the other hand, in the reference of those measures to the 
single principle that they were part of the ancient rights 
of the Crown of England, and in the foimal assurance that 
no other than those ancient rights had been, or would be, 
claimed. 

Since that time, three material changes have been made 
in favour of the Church — namely, the follov ing . 

Eirst. That all ecclesiastical jurisdiction, except that of 
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tlie last resort, slioiild be exercised, not onlj' by the insti’u- 
mentality, but under tbe direct authority, of tbe Archbishops 
and Eishops. 

Secondly. That the Court of High Commission has been 
abolished, and aU such courts condemned in s-weeping terms 
by the Eill of Eights. Tor although Lord Coke contended 
that the issuing of such a commission lay -within the an- 
cient prerogative of the Crown, Eishop Stillingfleet, observes 
Mr. Stephens \ has shewn tliat the cases quoted by him do 
not come up to the point ; and, at any rate, what is material 
to our present purpose is to remark, that by such courts 
the Crown proceeded in j^rimd instantid against persons by 
ecclesiastical censures, which it has been unable to do since 
their abolition. 

Thirdly. That the work of visitation, involving so much 
of the ordinary government of the Church, soon ceased to be 
employed as at the immediate bidding of the Cro-wn, and for 
the purposes of ordinary government in the Church; and 
its executive acts, in vh’tue of the supremacy, have been 
reduced by the course of practice w ilh a very narrow 
compass, and no'U’' have relation to matters of necessary 
fonn, although even these are not wholly unattended with 
embarrassment, 

Eut there have been other, and much more important, 
changes the other way. 

The greatest of these has been tbe suspension of the sittings 
of Convocation. 

The legislative powmr in any body or society, which is 
the highest, is the proper instrument for correcting the 
errors which may be committed by the inferior powers, 
whether executive or judicial. 

So long as a legislative power is in a state of activity, it 
may securely entrust to the executive the ordinary control 
Stepliens’s Eccl. Statutes, vol. i. p. 357 n. 
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of the administration of justice; and if anr serious errors 
are committed, tlicre are early opportunities of correction. 

Hut when the legislative organ has been permanently 
.^tispcndcd, every other pover in the body passes gradually 
into a false position. The eye of the supreme supervision 
is closed ; a great void, in the first instance, is created. Of 
the po^vc^ taken from its lawful owner, much remains waste; 
part passes to the civil legislature, part becomes licence in 
tlic hands of private persons, part falls to the executive 
governors, and lastly, part to judges, who, under such cir- 
cumstances, tend more or less, and quite independently of 
faulty intention in themselves, to become makers rather 
than interpreters, and thus masters rather than servants, 
of the law. 

Tliis evil is especially serious, when the ultimate judicial 
authority is lodged in a quarter, where the welfai’e of the 
body affected by that authority must ordinarily be not the 
first, hut a secondary consideration. "We are thus brought 
to consider the second great change, adverse to the Church, 
which has so greatly changed to her disadvantage the posi- 
tion defined for her at the Eeformation, namely, the change 
in the personal composition of the JTation and of the State. 
She then contracted with a State, of whose policy it was 
a capital pari, that all its members should be her members 
too; and her members, moreover, not by a nominal pro- 
fession only, but through a membership tested in the most 
searching manner by periodical participation, subject to 
public discipline, in her highest ordinance. And that this 
circumstance entered essentially into the considerations upon 
the strength of which she made her bargain, we may well 
judge, not only from the writings of her divines bearmg 
upon the subject, but from the tenacity with which her 
governors resisted the toleration of Dissenters and their ad 
mission to political privilege. It is to be hoped 'and pre- 
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putncd (liJitthey did not. do tin's from stdlislinops and jn-idc; at 
au}’ rate it is obvious that ndiaf. llioy rosislcd was a odaini 
not mcrtdy to civil privileges, but to tbo oxciciso of jiowora 
that included mmdi control over her own destinies, and that, 
augmenting their pretensions hy plow degrees, have now 
fastened upon her the degrading imputation, that she has 
given OA'er the decision of the doctrine of Christ into the 
hand of the powers of this world, and has vilely sold to 
Caisar the things tliat are of God's own image and pos- 
session. 

^Vhilc the pretensions of the State, have been in constant 
growth, its composition has rendered it j)rogrcssiveh' less fit 
to exercise even the qualified functions it had hcFore pos- 
sessed. Divisions of opinion have multiplied ; the nation is 
hrolceii tip into many .sects and religions: all claim the equal 
exercise of political power, and nearly every claim ha.s been 
admitted; so that with re.sjiect to those which remain unac- 
knowledged, there arc many who think that we ofi’end seri- 
ou.slj against the jn inciples of .social equality by withliolding 
them ; while on the otlicr side no real j'rincijile is involved 
in a continuance of that refusal. 

The third great change in the position of the Church 
is from this : that the per.'-onal will of the sovereign has lost 
its ancient place in the constitution of the countr}*. 

The Church had at the Hefornnition, and now has by law, 
the presumed seeuiity, that the sovereign shall be a member 
of her communion. When, therefore, the individual con- 
science and conviction of the sovereign was recognised ns 
a powerful element in determining the course of policy and 
legislation, the Church might well look upon this relation to 
the Crown as a most important safeguard. 

But the altered position of the Crown has gradually been 
reducing, and has now perliaps destroyed, the value of such 
a safeguard. The sovereign, whom the English Church at 
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tlie Reformation acknowledged for her head, was one enablet 
by his position, and in fact accustomed, to rule with a strong 
hand the temporal no less than the spiritual estates ; and i 
there then was danger of her enslavement, it was from him 
and not from them. That danger she was content to meet in 
the strength which her relation to his private conscience 
gave her. 

But from the time when Parliament began to coerce the 
sovereign, to the time when, perhaps we may say in the year 
1829, there was no more struggle because the sovereign had 
ceased to resist, the Church was drifting from her position ; 
instead of one master she was coming to have many ; it is 
now the majority of the Commons’ House of Parliament to 
which she must look as being in efiPect the Crown's capital 
adviser with respect to the exercise of its ecclesiastical 
sujn’emacy. 

The fourth great change in the position of the Church is 
to be found in the progressive- alterations of the composition 
of the courts by which ecclesiastical causes were to be tried. 
We have seen that it was a fundamental idea of the Reforma- 
tion that the spiritualty was the -proper instrument, accord- 
ing to the Constitution, for the administration of Church 
affairs. 

The highest legal authority, that of Lord Coke, assures us 
that upon this principle the judicial system of his time was 
framed. He says it was most necessary that for deciding 
finally questions of heresy, clergy, discipline, immorality, and 
a multitude of others which did not belong to the common 
law, ecclesiastical tribunals should be established. 

Accordingly, we find that it was the practice of the Crown, 
for a long series of years from the Reformation, to act u]5on 
the principle cmqxie in arte sad credendtan as regarded s])i- 
ritual, not less than temporal matters. And so it is under- 
stood that the Court of Queen’s Bench would still act, if the 
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presentee to a living, appl)nng for a qiiare impedit, AA'ere 
impugned by tbe Bishop on the ground of heresy. 

The most important functions of the ecclesiastical judica- 
ture, connected with the State, were discharged from the 
Heformation till the Great Rehellioii hy the Court of High 
Commission. We are told that, during the Tudor period, 
these Commissions were not enrolled in Chancery, “ lest their 
lawfulness should he impugned upon such a publication‘s.” 
It may therefore he difficult to ascertain exactly what the 
composition of this Court may have been on each occasion of 
its appointment. But the detail is hardl}'^ necessary, inas- 
much as we know that it Avas always regarded as the great 
engine of episcopal oppression by the opposite party, which 
clearl}’' shews what influence predominated in it. Neal men- 
tions its even meeting at Lambeth. Stiype names twenty- 
eight of the persons in the Commission of 1576. Of these, 
ten appear to be bishops, six other clergy, eight civilians, 
four judges and officers of State. But the enumeration is 
incomplete 

With the Court of High Commission in 1 640 ® fell the 
original jurisdiction of the Crown in matters ecclesiastical. 
It had originally been exceptional according to Lord Coke, 
and the power given to appoint it had reference to the pecu- 
liar crisis in the Church at the commencement of the reign 
of Elizabeth ; and the Avords of the Bill of Rights seem to 
imply that CA’^en Avhen legal it was unconstitutional. 

The appellate jurisdiction Avas exercised through the me- 
dium of the Court of Delegates. There is no example, Ave 
are told by Bishop Gibson, of any peer or common laAv judge 
appointed to any commission before the seA^enteenth cen- 
tury, and not more than one in forty commissions doAvn to 

' Brodie’s British Empire, i. 155; 4 Inst. 326, 

^ Strype’s Grindal, p. 309. '=16 0-’ \ 
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the Great Rebellion. The records of the Court now available 
commenee in 1609; and during the whole period of two 
centuries and a quarter, down to 1832, there appears to have 
been before it only three cases of heresy h The Commission 
of 1712, in Whiston’s ease, comprised five bishops, five 
ci\ilians, and three common law judges. It thus appears 
that there had been a considerable change within a hundred 
years, but still the two main elements of the Court were 
bishops and ecclesiastical lawyers. 

Although the cases of heresy tried, between 1609, when 
the records of the Court commence, and 1832, were only 
three, and all these ■without any issue : although there never 
was a question tried before that Court approaching that of 
Gorham v. the Bishop of Exeter in dignity or importance, 
yet to the very last that Court retained this not unimportant 
token, at least, of the chai-acter of a Court spiritual —that its 
judges, for whatever causes, were mainly civilians. 

In the time of Blackstoue, as he himself has told us, the 
case stood thus : “ This Commission is frequently filled with 
lords spii’itual and temporal, and always with judges of the 
Courts at "Westminster, and doctors of the civil law And 
from Haggard’s Reports, I find that in 1781, even upon 
a question whether a marriage might not be declared void 
on the ground of force and custody, the Comjnission of Dele- 
gates contained three lords spiritual along with three lords 
temporal, three common law judges, and three civilians*'. 

Enough has no^v been stated to shew that, for a long time, 
the pledges of the Reformation epoch were not forfeited, and 
the theory of our great lawyers kept in vigour by practice, 
in regard to the vital principle, that the laws ecclesiastical 
should be administered by ecclesiastical judges. It may 
ho'wever be said, certainly the Courts spiritual of a ceitain 

f Pari. Paper, No. 322, Sess. 1850. ^ Blaclcstonc, vol. iii. p. G6. 

Haggard’s Reports, vol. ii. p. 436. 
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cm Avcro ccclcKiaslicnlly composed; hut tlio Crown might 
hnvc comjioscd llicm otherwise. ] nnswor. the Crown wns 
free to compose them otherwise, hut only ns it wns free to 
do anything else that is wrottg, and that is contrary to (he 
spirit of its trust. The (Town could not have composed 
them otherwise without acting in violation of the spirit of 
the Act of the 1st of Elimheth. and of the letter, not indeed 
of the enacting j)art. hut of the move solemn prcfimhle, of the 
Act of the 21th of Ifenry VIIT. 

If it ho nshed, why then did later times infuse more and 
more of the secular element into the Court of Delegates r 
and why did a commission of bishops and judges recommend 
that causes in appeal should come to the Icing in council ? — 
I answer to the first question, that there is scarcely a single 
precedent of any kind set in the Church for a ccnttiry after 
the accession of the House of Ifanovcr, which is good for 
any purpose but that of a warning: that (for religion) dis- 
astrous centurv, in whoso ecclesiastical archives, not vet 
nearly unrolled, every loathsome abuse 

“Ilidrs its dead eye from tlie detested day.” 

To the second I reply by adopting the sentiment which 
the Bishop of Bangor has recently expressed in a letter to 
his clergy. The period of a century and a half or more had 
produced but three causc.s* for hcre.sy in the Court of Dele- 
gates, and none of those causes came to any issue. The fust 
cause, that of Salter against Davis in IGOO, was disposed of 
in another form, by the Court of Queen’s Bench. The second, 
that of Whiston, went to Convocation. In the third, that of 
Havard against Evanson, in 1775, the appellant desisted. 
Under these circumstances it might readily be assumed that 
that branch of the appellate jurisdiction was virtuallj' ex- 
tinct, and .the recollection of it might easily be lost among 

' Pnrl. Paper, No. 322, Se.ss. 1850. 
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the multitude of mixed questions, and questions only in name 
ecclesiastical, for -ft-hich an improved provision had to be 
made; and also amid the still greater mass of questions 
puiely civil, that come before the Pri^y Council in appeal. 
The trial of doctrine by this Court had become a thing un- 
heard of in the Church of England ; and ivhat lias just now 
started forth in giant form, was, udieii the latest statute was 
framed, probably overlooked, and (according to the saving) 
given into the bargain. 

It is not too much to say, the appellate jurisdiction in cases 
of heresy, legally enacted at the Kcforniation, lias never 
actuall}' lived. Thrice only has it moved; and thrice with- 
out effect. 

“ Ter conatus crat circum dare brachm collo ; 

Tor fi'ustra coinprcnsa inanus elTiigit imago 
Par levibus veutis, volucriquc siniilliina sonmo.” 

Since I wrote thus far. Lord Brougham has declared from 
his own recollection that the conjecture already nuulo wa‘^ 
correct; and that cases of heresy were not taken into view 
at all on the passing of the Act of 1833. 

In tlie year 1832 an Act*’ was passed wJiich transferred 
the powers of His Majesty in Chancery over eccd(sia‘'ti(v!l 
causes to His Majesty in the Privy Council. This clumgc lind 
been recommended by tlio Commission which sal in 1828 (o 
inquire into the state of the ecclesiastical law. 

It docs not appear what was the precise view of that C’em- 
mission as to the mode in which these cavwes wore to Ix' 
tried, as there was at that period no f .xed or statutory Court 
of the Privy Council. But the presumption i<=, that tiny 
contemplated the reference of all such matters to the tuo 
}ifetropolitans and the Bishop of London, togetiier with tic' 
Dean of Arches and .Tudge of tlic Admiralty, both of 

M A 3 Gub IV.. c. 02. 
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must ucccssavilv liavc Ijoon l>roil in l^ootors* Commons, ami 
the liiltor of whom has fnapicnlly heen also .Tu<l{;e of the 
Consistory Court of London ; pos'-ihly also wiili the addition 
of the Lord Chancellor, or one of the common law jud<;es. 

^Vhcthcr a good Co\irt or not, this would still without im- 
propriety have hoen called an Kcclesiastical Court ; and it,s 
institution woidd not have dc-troyed, though it would cer- 
tainly have ohscured and impaired, the principle estahlished 
in law and history hy the lleformation. ^Vc cannot, how- 
ever, do justice to the Commis>'ion without Inaring in mind, 
that they did not intend this Court to he a trihnnal for the 
trial of heresy. 

Ihit in the A car 1833 ' it Ay.as enacted (hat all canse*; comimr 
to the King in Council should he tried hy a Committee, to he 
composed of at least four out of a number of persons, of whom 
all must he laymen: a very simill pro])ortion only could he 
civilians ; none of the rest, except the Lord Chancellor, need 
he members of the Church of Kngland. Kay, tlie Court 
might actually he composed in any given e:i‘>e of persons 
holding their otlices only during the j)Ieasiuc of the Crown, 
that is to say, of the ^Minister of the d.ay. 

This court tlicn was a court essentially civil, not only in 
the sense in which, as Lord Coke observes, the bishops’ 
courts, the courts of the lords of manors, and others, arc all 
nevertheless king's courts, hut also because its personal com- 
position was in substance temporal : the lay ecclesiastical 
lawyers, who .should have hut a secondary ])lace by the side 
of bishops or divines in a court for the trial of doctrine, were 
liere the only element at all related to the subject-matter ; it 
could be but an insignificant one, and not even a single 
civilian need by the constitution of the court have sat upon 
the Gorham case. It is vain to l.ay .stress upon the unmean- 
ing arrangement for the presence of bishops at the hearing 
' 3 & 4 Gul. IV,, c. 41. 
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— M’bile there was a Gallican Church — and founded in the 
first necessities of the social order. 

The High Commission Court, not the Court of Api^eal, was 
the genuine offspring of the statutoiy provisions concerning 
the supremacy, and it exercised an original as well as a final 
jurisdiction. It fii-st appeared in the first year of Elizabeth. 

The course of appeal was determined by statutes of 1532 
and 1533, while the statute declaring the Icing’s headship 
was not passed till 1534: it was by that statute, and not be- 
fore it, that all lawful corrective ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
was annexed or attached to the Crown. 

The statute of 1532, 24 Hen. VIII., c. 12, provided" that 
certain appeals should not go to Rome, but should be from 
the archdeacon to the bishop, and from the bishop to the 
archbishop, in his court to be “ definitely and finally 
ordered 

The act of 1533, 25 Hen. VIII., c, 19, extends these pro- 
visions to all ecclesiastical causes p, and then gives an appeal 
to the king in Chancery, ndth the remarkable expression that 
it is to be “for lack of justice” in the archbishop’s court 
Now this appeal for lack of justice is very nearly a trans- 
lation of the Erench nppel comine (Vahus. The expression is 
no,t employed by the statutes in giving the ap])eal to the 
bishop or archbishop, and can hardly have been introduced 
without a special meaning ^ 

I am far from presuming to assert that this appeal was 
identical with the oppel coniine d'abus. But it seems clear, 
on the other hand— 1. That it was appointed in a sense dis- 
tinct from that of the common and purely ecclesiastical ap- 

” Sect. 4. » Sect. 5, 6. r Sect. 3. v Sect. 4. 

■■ There is a marked analogy to the laugu.nge of the Constitutions of 
Clarendon “Ab archidiacono debebit procedi ad episcopum, ab epjscopo 
ad arcliiepiscopnm, et, si arcliiepiscopns deftierif in Jtisftfta ex/ti en , 
ad dominum regem perveniendum est postremb,” Ac. (Art. •) 
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INTRODUCTION. 


At a time when the Established Chm'ch of Ireland is on her trial, it 
is not imfair that her assailants should be placed upon their trial 
too: most of all, if they have at one time been her sanguine 
defenders. 

But if not the matter of the indictment against them, at any 
rate that of their defence, should be kept apart, as far as they 
are concerned, from the public controversy, that it may not darken 
or perplex the gi'eater issue. 

It is in the character of the author of a book called ‘ The Slate 
in its Eelations with the Church,’ that I offer these pages to those 
who may feel a disposition to examine them. They were written 
at the date attached to them; but their publication has been 
delayed until after the stress of the General Election. 
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Atitobiogkapht is commonly interesting ; bnt tliei'e can, I suppose, 
be little doubt that, as a general rule, it sboulcl be postbumous. 
The close of an active career supplies an obvious exception ; for this 
resembles the gentle death wliicb, according to ancient fable, was 
rather imparted than inflicted by the tender arrows of A230II0 and of 
Artemis. I have asked m3’’self many times, dui-ing the present year, 
whether iDeculiar combinations of circumstance might not also afibrd 
a waTrant at times for departm-e from the general rule, so far as 
some special passage of life is concerned ; and whether I was not 
myself now iflaced in one of those special combinations. 

The motives, which incline me to answer these questions in 
the affirmative, are mainly two. First, that the great and glaring 
change in my course of action with respect to the Established Church 
of Ireland is not the mere eccentricity, or even perversion, of an 
individual mind, but connects itself with silent changes, which are 
advancing in the very bed and basis of modern society. Secondly, 
that the progress of a great cause, signal as it has been and is, 
appears liable nevertheless to suffer in point of credit, if not of energj' 
and rapidity, from the real or supposed delinquencies of a person, 
with whose name for the moment it happens to be specially asso- 
ciated. 

One thing is clear : that if I am warranted in i.i eating my own case 
as an excepted case, I am bound so to treat it. It is only with a 
view to the promotion of some general interest, that the public can 
becomingly be invited to hear more, especially in personal history, 
about an individual of whom they already hear too much. But. if 
it be for the general interest to relieve 'an entciqn'iso of juth and 
moment’ from the odium of baseness, and from tbo lighter reproach 
of preciintancy, I must make the attempt; though the obt.imsion 
of the first person, and of all that it carries in jis t,rain, must, be 
irksome alike to the reader and the writer. 

So far, indeed, ns ray observation lias gone, the Libni'al party of 
this country have stood fire unflinchingly under t.lio heavy vollie.u 
which have been fired into its campwilh ammunilion thal. had been 
drawn from depositories full only with mailer personal I0 niysell'. 
And, witlithe confidence they entertain in i.ho jiisliiio and wisdom 
.of the policy they recommend, it would have beeii weidc imd (diildinli 
to act otherwise. Still, I should bo glad io give tjieni the nicimn 
of knowing that the case may not aflor all bn so soandaloiift ns (hey 
are told. In the year 1827 , if I romombor rigid., whnn Mr. Oimniiiii; 
had just become Prime Minister, an oiTort was miido lo sujinort him 
in the town of Liverpool, whore tho light and music of his oloiiminco 

n a 
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had not yet died away, by an Addi-ess to the Cromi. The proposal 
n as supported by an able and cultivated Unitarian Minister, Mr. 
bhepherd, who had been one of Mr. Canning’s opponents at former 
periods in the Liverpool elections. Vindicating the consistencv of 
Ins course, he said he was ready to support the devil himself, if it 
had been necessary, in doing good. This was a succinct and rough 
manner of disposing of the question in the last resort. I liope, how- 
ever, that those who sustain the Liberal policy respecting the Esta- 
blished Chiu'ch of L'eland will not be di’iven to so clire an extremitj'. 
It can hardly be deemed on my paid an unnatm’al desire, that 
political friends, and candid observers, should on grounds of reason 
and knowledge, and not merely from friendly prepossession, feel them- 
selves warranted not to believe in the justice of language such as 
by way of _ example I subjoin. I must, however, suppose that the 
author of it is persuaded of its fairness and justice, since he hoars 
Her Majesty’s Commission ; and his statement is adopted and pub- 
lished by a brother-officer, who is himself a candidate for Berwick 
in the ministerial interest, and therefore (I presume) not particularly 
squeamish on the subject of political consistency, although I enter- 
tain no doubt that both are gallant, upright and estimable gentle- 
men. 

. “Tliere is obviously no need, on the present occasion at least, to extend this 
catalogue of the political delinquencies of this would-be demagogue, whom wo may 
accordingly leave gibbeted and swinging in the winds of the fools' ])aradisel an 
object of derision and contempt to those at least who. maintain that integrity of 
pin pose and consistency ought not altogether to be discarded from public life.”"' 

■ It freezes the blood, in moments of retirement ancl reflexion, for a 
man to think that he can have presented a pictme so hideous to the 
view of a fellow-creatui’e ! 

One thing I have not clone, and shall not do. I shall not attempt 
to laugh oflf the question, or to attenuate its importance. In theory 
at least, and for others, I am myself a purist with respect to wliat 
touches the consistency of statesmen. Change of opinion, in tlio.«o 
to who.^e judgment the public looks more or less to assist its own, 
is an evil to the country, although a much smaller evil than their 
persistence in a course which they know to bo ivrong. It is not 
always to be blamed. But it is always to bo watched with wgi- 
lance' ; always to be challenged, and put upon its trial. The question 
is one of so much interest, that it may justify a few remarks. 

It can hardly escape even cursory observation, that tho present 
century has seen a'gi-eat increase in the instances of what j.s cniica 
political inconsistency. It is needless, and it would 1x3 
to refer to names. Among the living, however, who liavo oecnpicu 
leading positions, and among the dead of the 
numerous instances will at once occur to the mind, • 

have been constrained to abandon in middle f 
advanced life, convictions which they had ^ 

years of conflict and vicissitude: and of men, no 

been so fortunate as to close or continue their carcei m the. an 

* Fiom a plawnl just piiblislicxl at Berwick. 
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the % cry iwlicyj whicli after a wliile it will gravely eoasicler, and 
alter anotlier while enthusiastically embrace. 

_ let, as it still remains true that the actual opinions and profes- 
sions of men in office, and men in authority without office, are among 
the Til am laiiainarlvs on' 'which the public has to rely, it may seem 
that, in vindicating an apparent liberty of change, we destroy the 
Iirinciiial guarantees of integrity which are available for the nation 
at Jai’go, and uitli these all its confidence in the persons who are to 
manage its affirirs. This would be a consequence so fatal, that it 
might oven drive us back upon the hopeless attempt to stereotype 
the minds of men, and fasten on their manhood the swaddling clothes 
of their infaucy% But such is not the alternative. We may regulate 
the changes which we cannot forbid, by subjecting them to the test 
ot iiublic scrutinjq and by directing that scmtiny to the enforce- 
ment of the laws of moral obligation. There are abundant signs, 
by which to di.stinguish between those changes, which prove nothing 
worse than the fallibility of the individual mind, and manoeuvres 
■which destroy confidence, and entail merited dishonour. Changes 
"ttdiich arc sudden and precipitate — changes accompanied with a light 
and contemptuous repudiation of the former self— changes winch 
aresystematacally timed and tuned to the interest of personal ad- 
vancement— changes which are hooded, slurred over, or denied— for 
tliese changes, and such as these, I have not one word to say; and 
if they can be justly charged upon me, I can no longer desme that 
any portion, however small, of the concerns or interests of my 
eounti’ymen should be lodged in my hands. 

Let me now endeavour to state the offence of which I am held 
guilty, /l/e ego qui 'jvondam : I, the person who have now accepted 
a foremost share of the responsibihfy of endeavomung to put an end 
to the existence 'of the L'ish Church as an Establishment, am also 
the person who, of all men in official, perhajis in public life, ffid, 
until the year 1841, recommend, upon the highest and most im- 
perious grounds, its resolute maintenance. 

The book entitled ‘ The State in its Relations ■with the Church 
ivas printed during the autumn of 1838, while I was making ‘'i 
in the South of Europe, which the state of my eyesight had rendered 
it prudent to undertake. Three editions of it were published ' 
out textual change ; and in the year 1841 a fourth, greatly enlarge , 
though in other respects little altered, issued from the press. AU 
interest in it had, however, even at that time, long gone by, an 
lived for nearly thirty years only in the vigorous and ™dlrant, 
though not (in my opinion) entirely faithful^ pretare, 
accomplished hand of Lord Jlacaulay. During the presen y * ^ < 

I understand from good authority, it has again b^n in demand, « 
in my hearing it has received the emphatic suffrages of “ 

Avhose approval I was never made aware during the earlier and Je. 

noisy" stages of its existence. • a Ua +Tiof the 

The diitinctive principle of the book^was Z’ 

State had a conscience. But the f “tent of its 

existence of a conscience in the State, so muc follow the 

range. Eew would deny the obligation of a State to 

moilllaw. Every Treaty, for example, proceeds upon it. The tine 
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nil diflorciices of religious opinion in the Chuich are a denation fiom its pure idea 
while I not only allow that they are permitted, but believe that (within limits) 
they were intended to he peraiitfed. Theic are some of these deflections from 
abstract thcorj- which appear to me allowable; and that of the admission of 
jici-sons not holding the national creed info civil office is one which, in my view 
must be determined by times and circumstances. At the same time I do not 
recode fioni any protest which I have made against the principle, that religious 
differences aie inclevant to the question of competency for civil office: but I 
would fake my stand between the opposite extremes, the one that no such differ- 
ences are to lx; taken into view, the other that all such differences are to constitute 
disqualiffcations. 

1 need hai-dly E.ay the question I raise is not whether you have misrepresented 
me, for, were I disposed to anything so weak, the whole internal evidence and clear 
intention of your article would confute me: indeed I feel I ought to apologize for 
even siqrposiiig that you may have been mistiken in the appiehen.don of my 
meaning, and I freely admit on the other liand the possibility that, totally without 
my own knowledge, m}’ language may h.ave led to such an interpretation. 

In these lacerating times one clings to everything of personal kindness in the 
past, to husband it for the future, and if you will allow me I shall earnestly desire 
tocairy with me such a iccollection of your mode of dealing with the subject; 
upon which, the atfaimnent of truth, we shall agree, so materially depends upon 
the temper in which the sairch for it is instituted and conducted. 

I did not mean to liave troubled you at so much length, and I have only to add 
that I am, with much lespect. 

Dear Sir, very truly yours, 

T. B. JlACAULAY, Esq. W. E. Gladstone. 


S, CJarges Street, April llth, 1839. 

JIV DEAn Sii!, — I have very seldom been more gratified than by the very kind 
note which I have just received fiom you. Your book itself, and everything that 
I he.ird about you, though almost all my information came— to the honour, I must 
say, of our troubled times — from people very stiongly opposed to you in politics, 
led me to regai-d you with respect and good will, and I am truly glad that I have 
succeeded in maiking those feelings. I was half afraid when I read myself over 
.again in print, that tire button, as is too common in controvereial fencing even 
between friends, h.ad once or twice'eorae off tlie foil. 

I am very gkad to find that we do not differ so widely .os I had apprehended 
about the Test Act. I can easily explain the way in which I w.as misled. Your 
general piinciple is that religious non-conformity ought to be a disqualification for 
civil office. In pave 238 you s.ay that the true and authentic mode of .ascertaining 
conformity is the^Act of Communion. I thought, therefore, that your theory 
pointed directly to a renewal of the Test Act. And I do rrot recollect that jou 
have ever used airy expression importing that your theory ought in practice o e 
modified by any considerations of civrl prudence. All the exceptions tba you 
mention are, as far as I remember, founded on positive contract— not one on expe- 
diency, even in cases w'here the expediency is so strong and so obvious that most 
statesmen would c.all it necessity. If I had understood that you me.ant rules 
to be followed out in practice only so far as might be consistent with the aM 
good government of society, I should cei-ta.nly hare expressed myselt very 


good government 
iffeiently in sever 
Accept my warm 


differently in several parts ot my article. v .mod wish 

thWs for your kindness, .and believe me, with every good wisn 


My dear Sir, very truly yoitrS; 


W. E. GiADSTONE, Esq., M.P. 


T. B. Macaulav. 
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Fnitlifnl to lopV, nnd ti' it-J tlu''»ry, jny wor'c ilid not Flirinic from 
npplyinjr tluni to llio tTUoin! roM' of t)w' Iri' l) (’linii-li. It tlid not 
tli<;::ai<o tlie dilTnMiHi<v^ of tlio o.th', for 1 wtn utivo to tiio |urailov it 
involvisj. I5nt the ono innsl^ r Mi :« of tho .'yi-ti jn. that tlio Sl.ito 
it tlirn sttxvl was- rajvdilo in thi-; nm', n*; it iiml Is- n in Hia ;. Imifr 
j^ono by, of n'^'^mnini; iHtu'licially » n-.j«m'.ilii!i(y for tin* ituMiiratioii 
of a partionlar n'Iij:ion. rarriid ino tltnnmii nil, My iloatriin- "ns, 
tli.at till' ('Inm-li, ns ostnlilislinl l»y lav.-, was to Is' iiiaintniiii'il fur its 
truth ; that this was tho only j'rint'ip!-’ on wliirh it roiild K- pro]- rly 
ntnl ]>i'rniam‘nlly uphi'M ; that this piini'iplc. if porvl in raudand. nns 
piH>d also for iivland; that tnitli i'. of all |s<', '.inir. thu must 
jirooious to the soul of man; niid that to n movo, ns 1 tln ii t m)- 
nomisly thonpht w-o slmnld n'nnu,', this priis-h s ir« asnr.' fnmi thu 
vii'W and tliu roauli of thu Irish j*'iplu, would I*-' jiicanly to iinrolitisi- 
thi'ir moniuiitary favour at thu uV|*- nsu of tln ir ivTiimm nt inturr 4<-, 
mid would K' a Iiifdi off!.i!i'u a;*ains( otirown ‘ai-ri<l oMipatiuiis, 
TJum', J think, wuro thu h adinp proisisiti,.n'! of the work. In oiiu 
iiniv'rfant point, howuvcr, it was ini'oiisi>.t. nt with itM-lf; it mn- 
iaiiiid n full admission that .a Staio nii;:ht. hy it.s natnro and cironm- 
,s-lanui'.s, 1 h' ini'.'ijuuit.itcil fnan nplioldin;; and projiapatinp a dulinitu 
form of rulipion.' 

*‘T1ku(- rn.ay I- a uf {hia-.-' In tlK I'liia*! S!.'il>'‘ * f .Xiarrica, p-rinjn la 

llnluli cutoniui, liu' rxio n rf llunr-. It) wliirii rrlifiiti* 

lotnmmiinffi nri; fs u(n!,l!y ihvin, ur.'a t:ar tint th'* (Itoit!;- 

nonl i< iiolf 'imihrly r!if<ju^[<-l in it’. n .n,il thto innoolly 

iDCTpint.aU'l liy iliwiiiii'n nutn rrtiii;,- in niitt/-)?. uf o !i!;i.'n ; nr, n-witi, tlur'- any 
1>c n r'lnl” in wliirh ih'- nu tn)*-!' of (iiortnt!.':!! ai.ty I-- < 1 1 t.n fvlth nr j«Tii!a’.n>'), 
till' iii.a ‘1 nftlii’ ■'iilijcrt-: of ntt'it'iir, mat lirti'-v- thrrr may h" ;.ti ixl<-:iir,l iiiopnily 
to .art in mntti r- ol rrlipon.'' 

The himk po(-s on to dusrriN' tlint inrapacily, howovr r pnwlurcd, 
a.s a sot'inl dufout ninl ralmnily. Ihit thu lattVr jcirt of thu wtirk. 
in.stctid of acknowhsluin^ such incapacity as a siinicicnt and iitdt<sl 
coniinmidiiif: pica for ahstuiition, avuiif Ix yond tlic Itjiinds of modi'- 
ratimi, mid troatud it as if it must in all casts 1 k' a sin; ns tlionph 
any a.ssociation of men. in civil frovcrnnu nt or othurwi.su, could Ihi 
rc-si>oii,sil)lo for actiin,.' l»cyond thu line of tho capahilitics dctumiincd 
for ii hy its con.slitntion mid comjtosition. My mcmiiiiK I l>elicv(> 
was, to drscriho only ca.s(-,s in which there mipht he a dclil'crato 
rennneintion of Kiich dtilic.s ti.s there was the power to fulfil. lint 
tho line is loft too ohsenrely di-awii hctwccn Ihi.s avilful and wmilon 
rojcctipii of opportunities for^rood, and the cases in which the state 
of relifrioiiK convictions, lo;;cther avith the recoiniiscd jirincijilcs of 
poa-eminent, di.sahlc tlie civil jiowt'r freni inclutliiif; avithin it.s avork 
tho husincss of either directly or indirectly inculcating religion, and 
mark out for it a difTorent line of action. 

I heliea-e that thu foregoing pa.ssngc.s descriho fairly, if suc- 
cinctly, the main propositions of ‘The .State in it.s Jtelations avith 
the Church so far as the Irook bears uiion tho prc.sonl controa-or.sy. 
Tliey boinicl mo hand and foot: they liommed mein on ca-cry side. 
Further on I shall ondcaa-our to indicate more clearly in avhat I 

'Tlie .Sf.alc in its ]!el.ation.s witli tlie Church,’ cli. ii., sect. 71, p. 73. 
Ifditions 1-.3. 
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think the hook was right, and in what it was wrong. What I have 
now to show IS the manner in which I retreated from an untenable 
position. To this retreat, and the time and mode of it, I now di-aw 
attenfaon, and I will endeavour to apply to them the tests I have 
already laid down; Was it sudden? Was it performed with an 
indecent levity? Was it made to minister to the interests of poli- 
tical ambition ? Was the gravity of the case denied or understated? 

as it darmgly pretended that there had been no real change of 
front j and that, if the world had understood me otherwise, it had 
misunderstood me ? My opinion of the Established Church of Ire- 
land now is the direct opposite of what it was then. I then thought 
it reconcilable with civil and national justice ; I now think the main- 
tenance of it grossly unjust. I then thought its action was favour- 
able to the interests of the rebgion which it teaches ; I now believe 
it to be opposed to them. 

But I must venture to point out that, whatever be the sharpness 
of this contradiction, it is one from winch I could not possibly 
escape by endeavouring to maihtam the Established Church of He- 
land on the principles on which it is now maintained. I challenge 
all my censors to impugn me when I affirm that, if the propositions 
of ray work are in conffict (as they are) with an assault upon the 
existence of the Irish Establishment, they are at least as much, or 
even more, hostile to the groimds on which it is now attempted to 
maintain it. At no time of my life did I propound the maxim sim- 
pliciter that we were to maintain the Establishment. I appeal to 
the few who may have examined my work otherwise than for the 
purpose of culling from it passages which would tell in a quotation. 

1 appeal to the famous article of Lord Macaulay,* who says with 
truth ; — 

“Mr. Gladstone’s whole theory rests on this great fundamental 
proposition, that the propagation of rehgious truth is one of the 
principal ends of government, as government. If Mr. Gladstone 
has not proved this proposition, hs system vanishes at once.” 

This was entirely just. In the protest I addressed to the dis- 
tinguished Reviewer on a particular point, I took no exception to it 
whatever. My work had used (as far as I believe and remembey 
none of the stock arguments for maintaining the Cliurch of Ireland. 

I did not say “maintain it, lest you should disturb the settlement of 
property.” I did not say “maintain it, lest you should be diiyen to 
repeal the Union.” I did not say "maintain it, lest yoii should 
offend and exasperate the Protestants.” I did not say “mauitani it, 
because the body known as the Hish Chul-ch has an indefeasible 
title to its property.” I did not say “maintain it for the spiritual 
benefit of a small minority.” Least of all did I say “maintain it, 
but establish religious equality, setting up at the public cJiarge 
other establishments along with it, or by disti-ibutmg a sop hero ai d 


cxiiyjuQ ytxixx xwj i f 

a sop there, to coax Roman Catholics and Presbyterians into a soH 


a sop mere, w cuajs. — V • t Und 

of acquiescence in its being maintained ” Tlmse topics I never had 

made my o^vn. Scarcely ever, m the first efforts 

referred to one of them. My trumpet, however shrill and feeble, 


* ‘Edinbuigh Review,’ Apiil, 1839, p. 235. 
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liad at least rung out its note clearly. And-, my ground, right or 
wrong it matters not for the present purpose, was this : the Church 
of Ireland must be maintained for the benefit of the whole people of 
Ii’eland, and must be maintained as the ti’uth, or it cannot be main- 
tained at all. 

Accordingly my book contended that the principle of the Grant to 
Maynooth, unless as a simply covenanted obligation,’*' and that of 
the Established Church of Ireland, could not stand together. In 
the House of Commons, on the question relating to the Grant, I am 
reported as having said in the year 1838,t that I objected to the 
Grant because it was fatal to the main principle on which the Esta- 
blished Church was founded. 

And fm-ther. The Liberal Govermnent and party of that day 
proposed, in 1835 and the following years, the famous “ Appropria- 
tion Clause.” The principle of their measure was, that the surplus 
funds only of the Hisli Church were to be applied to popular educa- 
tion, after adequate iirovisioii had been made' for the spiritual wants 
of the Protestants. This iirinciple, that adequate provision is to be 
made for the spmtual wants of the Protestants, before any other 
claim on the property of the Lush Church can be admitted, was the 
basis of the Appropriation Clause; and is, as I understand the 
matter, the very principle which is now maintained against the 
Liberal party of 1868, by the (so-called) defenders of the Irish 
Established Church. But tliis principle I denounced in 1836 as 
strongly as I could now do. I extract the following passage 
from a report in 'Hansard,’ which, as I remember, I bad myself 
corrected, of a speech on the Lish Tithe Bill with the Aiipropriation 
Clause t - — 

“ A Church Establishinent is maintained either for the sake of its members or 
its doctrines ; for those whom it te.aches. or for that which it teaclies. On the 
former ground it is not in equity tenable for a moment. 

“ Why sho\ild any preference be given to me over another fellow-subject, or 
what claim have I personally to have my religion supported, whilst another is 
disavowed by the State ? No claim whatever in re.^pect to myself. I concur 
entirely with gentlemen opposite, hostile to an Establishment, that no personal 
privilege ought in such a matter to be allowed. 

“But if, on the contrary, I believe, .as the great bulk of the British Legislature 
does believe, that thp doctrine and system of the Establishment contain and exhibit 
truth in its purest and most effective form, and if we also believe truth to be good 
for the people universally, then we have a distinct and immovable ground for the 
maintenance of an Establishment ; but it follows as a matter of course from the 
principle, that it must be maintained, not on a scale exactly and strictly adjusted 
to the present number of its own members, but on such a scale that it may also 
have the means of offering to other's the' benefits which it habitually administers 
to them. 

“ Therefore we wish to see the Establishment in Ireland upheld ; not for the 
sake of the Protestants, but of the people at large, that the ministers may be 
enabled to use the influences of their station, of kindly offices -and neighbourhood. 


* p. 252, ‘Mirror of Parliament,’ Monda}’’, July 30, 1838. The 

passage, which is full and clear, is more briefly given, but to the same effect, in 
‘Hansard,’ vol. xliv. p, 817. J June 1, 1836, ‘Hansard,’ vol. xxxiii. 

p. 1317. 
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of the Tarious occasions which the daily intercoui'se and habits of social life 
present ; ay, and I do not hesitate to add of persuasion itself, applied with a zeal 
tempered by knowledge and discretion, in the propagation of that which is true 
and which, being true, is good as well for those who as ret hare it not, as well for 
those who hare it. It is the proposition of the noble Lord which is really open to 
the charge of bigotry, intolerance, and arbitrary selection ; because, disarowinr the 
maintenance and extension of truth, he continues by way of personal pririlere to 
the Protestants the legal recognition of their Church, which he refuses to the 
Chm’ch of the Roman Catholic.” 


The negative part of this passage I adopt, except the censure it 
implies upon Earl Russell and his friends ; vho, whether then- actual 
propositions were defensible or not, had the “root of the matter” in 
them hearts, and were far ahead of me in their political forethought, 
and in them desire to hold up at least the banner of a generous and 
a hopeful policy towards Ireland, 

_ In this manner I prove that, while I was bound by the proposi- 
tions of my work, I was not singly but doubly bound. I was bound 
to defend the Irish Chtmch, as long as it could be defended on the 
ground of ite truth. But when the day arrived on which that 
gi’ound was definitively abandoned, on which a policy was to bo 
adopted by the Imperial Paihament such as to destroy this plea for 
the Irish Establishment, I was equally hound in such case to adopt 
no other: I had shown that justice would fail to wariuut the more 
support of the Chuiuh of the minority; I was held, tlierefore, not to 
construct out of rags and tatters, shreds and patehes, a new and 
different case for maintaining it on the ground of favour, or, as it is 
termed, justice, to Protestants; and, if I had done anything of this 
land, I should not have escaped the responsibility of inconsistency, 
but should simply have added a second and (as I think) a less 
excusable inconsistency to the first. 

The day for the adoption of such a poh’cy as I have described was 
not far distant. 


Scarcely had my work issued from the press when I became aware 
that there was no party, no section of a party, no individual person 
probably in the House of Commons, who was prepared to act upon 
it. I found myself the last man on the sinldng slup. ExclusiTO 
support to the established rehgion of the coimtiy, with a hmitcd and 
local exception for Scotland under the Treaty of Union with that 
coimtrv, had been up to that time the actual rule of our policy; f lie 
instances to the contraiy being of equivocal con.stniction, and of 
infinitesimal amoimt. But the attempt to give tin's ndc a ritality 
other than that of sufferance was an anachroinsm in time aiKt m 
place men I bid it live, it was just about to die. It was really a 
quickened and not a deadened con.science in the coimtiy wJiien 
insisted on enlarging the cirole of State support, oveu wlnlc h foiulwl 
to restrain the range of political interference in religion. The con- 
dition of oim poor, of our criminals, of mm military and naval sor- 
xices, and the backward state of popular education, forced on us a 
group of questions, before the moral pressure of wliicli the « d ^ 
nronerlv "ave way. At and about the same period, new atfenipL'' 
to of pubh'c money for the building of churches in 
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Eu-land anti Scotland. I am thankful lo aav, faded llic ' 

Sernment of ISi'd also failed to carry a mcaaure ofl-nctory ImIiiui- 
tion because of the preference it rvns thought to give to tlie 3'>sln- 
Sied Church. I believe the very first opinion 1 ever uus onllt tl 
upon to give in Cabinet was an opinion in favour of the withdnninl 

°'^In tliis state of facts and feelings, nohvithstaiiding the strength of 
anti-Roman opinion, it was impossible that Ireland slioiiUl not assert 
her share, and that a large one, to consideration m thc.se erdical 
matters. The forces, which were now at work, bi-onght siicedijy to 
the front and to the top that quastion of Jilaynooth College, which J 
had alwaj’s (rightly or wrongly) treated ns a testing qne.stion for the. 
foundations of the Irish Established Chureh ; as, in point of prin- 
ciple, the Ardcuhis lituutis uut cadcjihs 
In the course of the year 18-1-1, when I was a member of tlm 
Cabinet of Sir Robert Peel, ho made knoum to mo his oiunion that it 
was desirable to remodel and to increa.ro the Grant to Maynooth. 1 
was the youngest member of that Government, entirely boiind nj) 
with it in policy, and warmly attached, by respect and even atlVetion, 
to its head and to some of its leading members. Of association with 
what Avas termed ultra-Toryism in general jmlitics 1 bad never 
dreamed. I Avell Iniew that the Avords of Sir R. Peel Averi; not meudy 
tentative, but that, as it Avas right they should, they indicated a fixed 
intention. The choice before mo, therefore, was, to support his 
measure, or to retire from his Government into a iiosition of com- 
plete isolation, and Avhat was more than this, subject to a grave and 
general imputation of political eccentricity. My retirement, I knoAv, 
could have no other Avarrant than this: that it Avould be a tribute to 
those laws wliich, as I have urged, must bo ujdicld for the rest mint 
of changes of opinion and conduct in public men. ]^or I never 
entertained the idea of opposing the measure of Sir Robert Peel. 1 
can scarcely be guilty of a breach of confidence AA'hcn I mention that 
Lord Derby, to whom I had already been indebted for much per- 
sonal kindness, was one of those colleagues Avho sought to dissuade 
me from resigning my office. lie urged upon mo that such an act 
must be followed by resistance to the measure of tho GoA'crnment, 
and that I should run the risk of being mixed Aidth a fierce religious 
agitation. I replied that I must adhere to my purjioso of retire- 
ment, but that I did not perceive tho necessity of its being folloived 
by resistance to the proposal. Overtures Avero, not unnatumllv, 
made to me by some of those Ayho resisted it; but they Avero at once 
declined. My whole purpose was to place myself in a position in 
which I should be free to consider my comso AAothout being liable to 
any just suspicion on the ground of personal interest. It is not pro- 
fane if I say“Aidth a great price obtained I tliis freedom” The 
political association in which I stood Avas to me at tho time tho aluha 
and oinega of public life. The GoA'crnment of Sir Robert Peel was 
believed to be of immovable strength. My place, as President of 
the Board of Trade, Avas at the very kernel of its most interesting 
operations ; for it was m progress from year to year, Avith contmuallv 
■ waxmg courage, towards the emancipation of industry, and therein 
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toward.s the accomplishment of another great and blessed trork of 
public justice. Giving up -what I highly prized^ aware that 

“ innl6 sarta 

Gratia npquicquara coit, et rescinditur,” * 

I felt myself open to the charge of being opinionated^ and wanting 
in deference to really great authorities ; and I could not but know I 
should bo regarded as fastidious and fanciful, fitter for a dreamer, or 
possibly a schoolman, than for the active purposes of public life in 
a busy and moving age. In effect so it was. In the month of 
January, 1845, if not sooner, the resolution of the Cabinet was 
taken; and I resigned. The public judgment, as might have 
been expected, did not favour the act. I remember that the ‘ Daily 
News,’ then as now a journal greatly distinguished for an almost 
uniform impartiality, as well as for breadth of view and high dis- 
cernment, remarked at the time or afterwards upon the case, as a 
xarG ouGj in whicli a public luatL had injured himself with the puhbc 
by an act which must in fairness be taken to he an act of self-denial. 
I hope that reference to this criticism will not he considered hoastful. 
It can hardly be so ; for an infirm judgment, exhibited in a praohcal 
indiscretion, is after all the theme of these pages. I do notclaun 
acouittal upon any one of the counts of indictment wmch 1 nave 
admitted may be brought against the conduct I pui-sued. One pomt 
only I plead, and plead with confidence. It proved that I vvas 
sensible of the gravity of any great change m poii^cal condu^ 
opinion, and desii’ous beyond all things of pvmg fo the 
sich guarantees as I could give of my integrity, even aj the 6:qiense 
of my iudgment and fitness for affairs. If any man doubts to i 
Sk lum to ask himself, what demand political honour could have 

made with which I failed to comply ? ^c!d.4^ Tiord 

la the ensuing debate on the Address _(Febniary _4, 1815), Lora 

John Russell, in terms of courtesy and kindness which I h 

teve^ from him, called for an explanation of the cause of 

to he piUtei Kri JyretomeBtwasfo"^ 

the (Je^-ameat. I alee epoke as 
follows, in more forms than one : weTOred to take 

i. ■ «»■. « -r »■ » 

* Hor. £p. i‘. 3. 31, 
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draw a distinction i.clwcon the Uoman fnOxdu-s and V'' ”"'7';'’!^^^ 
ilU IS fe.cufo to the ivligtoiif’ ''1'""""' ^ 


CItvistian#, v.' 
may hold.” 


lay hoW. 

No^v I respectfully submit tliat, by tbis net my frivtlout 
Wished ; and that jt lias never since, duriiip n period of nniilN tut- 


oiisuea ; luiu uiau it luio .....vw, » 

nnd-tvreutY years, been comproinisciL , 

‘ Some may say that it ii perfectly cmisi.slent to ^ . 

Maynooth anew, and yet to uiibold on principle, ns ii pail < f n 
nrvi’ictihiHrm. the Established Uliurch of Ireland. It may W nn- 


ment, of new funds for the education of it.s devny, the true In* is o! 
the Established Church of Ireland for me was i-u', away. 'I’lie one 
had always been treated by me as exclusive of tbe o‘,bt r. _ It is not 
now the qneslion whether this way of loolciim at the ipu dioii wn.s a 
correct one. Tliere arc great antlioriiiis against it ; wliih* it .'-ei’nis 
at the same time to have some considerable bold on what may bo 
termed the moral sense of portions, pcvbaps luvgo )>ortivuis, of tbe 

mmclimi tc r,f fnpl tl ill lOlOOf'tj fol* tllP 


iuaynooin uoiiege mu, x looit occasion lusiuuniv lo ronvey, uie 
application of religion.s considerations to ecclesiastical (pie-stioim in 
Ireland would bo entirely altered by the jiassiiig of Die nu'asnrc:— 

“ The boon to wliich I for one have llms n5rci>l, is n very irri-.il Imon. I think 
it important, most of all import.ant with vcg.anl to tltc pl■inci))ll•^ it iiu oivt v. I nm 
very far, indeed, from saying that it virtu.ally derides njoii tho payimiit of tlir 
Roman Catholic priests of Ireland by the .Stale: but 1 do iml deny tlini it di.j n.. < 
of the religions objections lo thnl measure. I inKm tlint we, wlio nv<uil lo t)ie 
Bill, shall in my judgment no longer be in n coinliiion to plead rcdigioits (dij.-clioii' 
to such a project.”* 

True, I did not say that I was thenceforward prepared nt any 
moment to vote for the removal of tlio Establislicd Church in Ireland. 
And this for the best of all ron.sons: it would not have beoii true. 
It is one thing to lift the anchor; it is another to spread the sails. 
It may be a duty to be in readine.ss for doparhiro, wlicn departure 
itself wcmld be an offence against public iinidence and public iirin- 
ciple. But I do not go so far even as this On the contrnrv, 1 was 
willing and desirous f that it should he permitted to coiitinno. If 
ds ground in logic was gone, yet it might have, in fact, like inncli 
besides, its day of grace. I do not now say that 1 Icaiit at once to 
the conclusion that the Established Church of Ireland must at nnv 
defimte period ‘ cease to exist as an Establishment.” She had mV 

I glfid, that while IielancI 
seemed content to have it so, a longer time should bo granted lier 
to unfold her religious energies through the medium of au actii o 

t Maynooth College Bill,’ 1810, p, U. 
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and pious clergy, Vliicli until tliis our day sie had never possessed. 
Jly mind recoiled then, as it recoils now, from the idea of 'worrying the 
Iidsh Church to death. I desired that it should remain even as it 
was, tmtil the way should be oi)ened, and the means at hand, for 
bringing about some better state of thmgs. 

Moreover, it was a duty, fix)m my point of view, completely to 
exhaust every chance on behalf of the Irish Church. I have not 
been disposed, at any time of life, gratuitously to undertake agitation 
of the most difficult, and at times apparently the most hopeless 
c^uestions. At the period of the Appropriation Clause, I represented 
to myself, and I believe to others, that the true power of the Church 
as a reli^ous engine had never up to that period been Mrly tried. 
In name a rehgious institution, her influences, her benefices, her 
sees, were commonly employed for pmposes which we must con- 
demn as secular, even if they had not been utterly anti-haiioiid. 
Only within a few, a very few years, had her clergy even begun to 
bestir tbemselves; and they had forthwith foimd that, _fium the 
unsettled state of the law of tithe, they were in the nudst of m 
agitation, both menacing to public order, and even penlons to me. 
I was desirous to see what, after person and property should nave 
been rendered secure, and a peaceful atmosphere restored, a S^n^- 
tion of pious and zealous men could accomplish in their acm^ 
position. I am still of the opinion that thirty-five yeaK 
klirnon of the Irish Church had not--to h^ md ^ of ? 

spoken— had fair play. From the days of Elmabeth 
■mth the i-arest exceptions, the worldly element had 
weighed the rehgious one (whatever the f 
in the actual working of the eccl^astieal ^tutiom of 
Mr. Burke has immortalised tte burumg shame 
scandals of those penal laws wffich, perhaps for m m 

Iiistory of Christendom if not of m^, aimed at P^^ou^^ 
of one rehgion, but not at pemecutmg them mto another. 1 wili noi 

lie so rashlis to entei' on the field 

“ Per quern m.ignns eqnos AnroDCffi fiesit alumnus. 




extending over a generanon m her c.Tse? 

such as can hardly be e^cted to W has 

She has had ample endquments, -K-hJch have chastened 

broken fteedom SS) the £ch of England- 

(aongh, to ieffl extensiv* 


* See ‘Life of Archbishop WhaieJj.’ 
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)wn 10 iiivj muuiiu uuiiii-iu, - , . - 

lu tandreds of thousands, by the resist ess force of oimpnt urn. And , 
last nud most of all, in the midst of that awful visitation of Iv. J /-vS 
her Protestant Cleiw came to the Homan Catholic people clad m 
the garb of angels of light ; for, bc'^idcs their own bounty (most 
liberal, I believe, in proiiorlion to their means), they i>ccanie the 
gi-and almoners of the British nation. AYlien, after nil this, no 
arrive at a non' census of religion in ISOl, wo find that only the 
faintest impression has been made upon the relative nnnilici^ of 
the two bodies; an impression much slighter, 3 aiiprelK'ud, than 
wild have been duo to the comparative immunity of the Eshv- 
blishedChiu'ch from tho drain of emigration ; and,ifso,repnwenting 
in reality, not a gain, but a virtual lo‘:s of some part of the narrow 
groimd which before was occupied by tho favoured religion of IheStntc. 

Lilce others, I have watched with interest the results of tl! 0 >-o 
missionary operations in tho West of Ireland which liavo, ])erliniw, 
been construed as of a greater ulterior signilicancc than rc.ally 
belongs to them. They were, I understand, duo not so much to the 
Established Church, ns to religious Ixidics in this country, which 
expend loi’go funds in Ireland for the ]nirpose of malcing convcrl.s : 
an operation in winch the Presbyterians and ]h-otc.stnnt ]Ji«'-enfc'i> 
lend their aid. Let them not be undervalued. Put J, for one, 
recollect that this is not tho first time when local and occa.sional 
inroads have been successfully effected by Protcstnnt.s ujion the 
serried phalanx of tbo Eoman Churcli in Ii-elnnd, and have been 
mistaken for signs of pennanent or a general cominest. iilorc than 
forty years ago, Bishop Blomfiold — no mean anthoritv — ju-ojihe.siod 
or announced, in the House of Lord.s, that a sccondHoformntion had 
then begun. And there had indeed taken place in Ireland at that 
time one, if not more than one, instance of conversions on a largo 
scale to the Established Church, such ns rvas well calculated to 
excite sanguine anticipations, though they were dispelled hy fiulv 
sequent experience. I think we ought now to perceive that tho 
annexation of the waiTant of civil authority to tho religions cmhn.'-'Ky 
of the Prish Church, discredits in lieu of recommending it in tho 
^ew of the Irish people. I do not mean tliat wo are to put down 
me Establishment for tho sake of a moro effective projiagandism. 
We must not for a moment forget tliat ciril justice, an adaptation of 
the state of things in Ireland to the essential principles of political 
right, IS that one broad and moro than sufficient justification of tbo 
measure, m which all its advocates agi'co. Birt, over and above this, 
they may also agree in reflecting with satisfaction that tho time is 
about to come when ra Ii’eland,in lieu of a system which insults 
the rehgion of the majority and makes that of the minority power- 
compete upon the level, and will tlu-ivc according 
to then ments. Nor will they be offended with one another when 

things, each man who has faith 
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The emancipahon tliiis effected from the net in which I had been 

T In 1846, it was suggested to me that 

I should oppose a member of the newly-formed Government of Lord 
John Russell. In my reply^ dechmng the proposal, I wrote thus ; 

As to the H’i.sh Church, I am not able to go to war with them on 
S^onna rmt they Tnll not pledge themselves to the'maintenance 
oi the existing appropriation of Church property in Ireland." This, 
however, was a private proceeding. But, early in lS47,i\fi-.Estcourt 
announced has resignation of the seat he had held, amidst nm’vei’sal 
respect, for the Uni versity of Oxford. The paiiiality of friends pro- 
posed me as a candidate. Tlie representation of that University was, 
I thuik, stated by Sir. Canning to be to him the most coveted prize 
of political Life. I am not ashamed to own that I deshe'd it with 
an almost passionate fondness. For besides all the associations it 
maintained and revived, it was in those days an honour not only 
given without soh'citation, but, when once given, not withdrawn.* 
The contest was conducted with much activity and some heat. I 
was, naturally enough, challenged as to my opinions on the Esta- 
bUshed Chui’ch of Ireland. My firiend Mr. Coleridge, then young, 
but already distinguished, was one of my most active and able sup- 
porter's. He has boi'ne spontaneous testimony, within the last feiv 
weeks, to the manner in which the challenge was met; — 


“Gentlemen, I must be permitted — because an attack has been made upon 3Ir. 
Gladstone, and it has been suggested that his convereion to his present principles is 
recent — to mention what is nithin my oini knowledge and experience with regard 
to him. In ]8t7, when i was jn.«t leaving Osford, I had the great honour of 
being secrebarr to his first election committee for that university, and I '(veil 
recollect how, upon that occasion, some older and more moderate supporters were 
ertremely anxious to draw from him some pledge that he should stand by the Irish 
Church. He distinctly refused to pledge himself to anything of the kind.”t 


The next Parliamentary occasion, after the Maynooth Grant, 
which brought prominently into view the ecclesiastical turange- 
ments of Ireland, was that of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill in 18-51. 
I felt bound, as one of a very smaU minority, but in cordial agree- 
ment with the chief sni'viving associates of Sir Robert Peel, to offer 
all the opposition in my power, not only to the clauses by which 
the party then called Protectionist, and now Tory, Conservative, or 
Constitutionalist, endeavoured to sharpen the sting of the measme, 
but to the substance of the measure itself. I may he permittra to 
observe, that for the representative of the Univ^ity of Oxford thus 
to set himself asrainst the great bulk of the Liberal as well as f e 
Conservative party, whatever else it may have been, was not a 
servile or a self-seeldns course. But this is irrelevant. It is more 
the present purpose to obseiwe that, in resisting this 
not attempt to mitigate the offence by any profesaon of a^eaon m 
principle to the maintenance of the Established Church of Irelan , 
but I spoke as foUows ; — 

* The case of Sir R. Peel, in 1829, 1 do not consider an exception to this remark, 

as he gave back the charge into tie hands of the el^tore. ' . jpanchesler 

t Mr. Coleridge’s speech at Exeter, August, ISoS. from tne 

Examiner’ of August 22, 
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“ We cannot change the profound and resistless tendencies of the age towards 
religious liberty. It is our business to guide and contiol their application. Do 
this you may. But to endeavour to turn them backwards is the spoi t of children, 
done by the hands of men ; and every effort you may make in that direction will 
recoil upon you in disaster and disgrace.”* 

The years flowed on. Prom 1846 forwards, the controversy of 
Pree Trade was, as a rule, the commanrling and absorbing contro- 
versj^ the pole of political affairs. But from time to time motions 
were made in relation to the Established Church of Ireland. That 
question remained as one asleep, but whose sleep is haunted with 
uneasy dreams. These motions were, as far as I remember them, 
uniformly of a narrow and partial character. They aimed at what 
is called getting in the thin end of the wedge. AU honour, how- 
ever, to each one of those who made them. The mover of any such 
proposal was vox clamavtis in deserto. The people of England had, 
in 1835-8, settled the matter for the time. The reproaches now made 
against the older leaders and the body of the Liberal party for not 
having seriously entered the struggle, appear to me to be not only 
unjust but even preposterous. The Legislature had other great 
subjects to deal with besides the Irish Church. Pour' years of deadly 
conflict on such a matter might well be followed by five times four 
of repose. But in the mean time individuals, by their partial and 
occasional efforts, bore witness to a principle broader than any 
whicb they formally announced. That principle — the application of 
a tnie religious equality to Ireland — was biding its time. 

No one, in my opinion, was bound to assert, by speech or vote, 
any decisive opinion upon so great and formidable a question until 
he should think, upon a careful survey of the ground and the time, 
of the assisting and opposing forces, that the season for action had 
pome. The motions actually made were commonly motions for in- • 
quiry, or motions aimed generally at a change. I did not enter into 
the dehates. When I voted, I voted against them ; and against such 
motions, if they were made, I should vote again. 

I now arrive at the Government of 1859-65. He who has slept 
long is likely soon to wake. After the Pree Trade struggles of I860 
and 1861 were over, so it was, I thought, with the question of the 
Irish Church. There was a lull in political affairs. They hung, in 
a great degree, upon a single hfe — the remarkable life of Lord 
Palmerston. It was surely right to think a little of the future. The 
calm was certain to be succeeded by a breeze, if not a gale. It was 
too plain to me that the inner disposition of Ireland, relatively to 
this country, was not improving ; and that, in the com-se of years, 
more or fewer, the question of the Irish Church was certain to 
revive, and, if it should revive, probably to be carried to a final 
issue._ My first thought, under these ch’cumstances, was about my 
constituents. Anxiously occupied in other matters, I did not give 
my nights and days to the question of the Irish Church. Yet the 
question continually flitted, as it were, before me ; and I felt that, 
before that question arose in a practical shape, my relation to the 
University should be considered, and its Convocation distinctly 

* ‘ Comcted Speech on the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill,’ 1851, p. 28^ 
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apprised that at the proper time it would be my duh’’ to support 
very extensive changes in the Irish Church. My valued foend. Sir 
H. I aimer, has done me the favour, of his own motion, to state in 
public that I then apprised him of my state of mind:— 

There had been people who had said, ‘ Yon would never have heard anything 
about the Irish Church question from Mr, Gladstone if the Tories had not been in 
power, and he had not wanted to get their place.’ (Hear, hear.) To his certain 
knowledge that was not time. He could mention what had taken place between 
Mr. Gladstone and himself, and he did so the rather because it did justice to him, 
and would show them that his own mind had been particularly addressed to that 
subject, to which he had paid some degree of attention some years before the 
present time. In the year 1863, at a time when no one w.as bringing forwanl 
this question, or seemed very likely to do so, Mr. Gladstone had told him privately 
that he had made up his mind on the subject, and that he should not be able to 
keep himself from giving puhlic expression to his feelings. How far or near that 
might be practicable, he could not foresee; but, under the circumstances, he 
wanted his friends connected with the Unirersity of Oxford to consider whetheror 
not they would desire for that reason a ch.ange in the rep'esentntion of the 
University.” * 


Partly because I felt that this question might come to the front, 
and partly because I saw a manifest determination in a portion of 
the Academical constituency to press my friends witli inco.ssant con- 
tests, of which I was unwillmg to he the hero, I urns not indisposed 
to retire without compulsion fi’om the seat, if it could have been 
done without obvious detriment to the principles on winch I had 
been returned. This was judged to he uncertain. Consequently, I 
remained. But in 1865, on the motion of Mr. Billwyn, I made a 
speech, in which I declared that present action was impossible, tbat 
at any period immense difficulties would liave to bo encountered, 
but that this was “the question of the futoe.” I stated strongly, 
though summarily, some of the arguments against the Church as it 
stood. I entirely abstained from advising or glancing at the subject 
of mere reform, and I did not use one word fr-om which if could w 
infeiTed that I desired it to continue in its iilaco as the Natioml or 

Established Church of the countiy. ^ . r t t • 

My speech was immediately denounced by SIi’. (now Cliicf Ju.sl ice; 
Whiteside, as one intended to be fatal to the Established Clnirch of 
Ii-eland when an opportunity should arise ; f and I nra told that my 
opponents in the University circulated my speech ainong Hcjf 
portion of the constituency (as I tliinlc they were quite jusfiticu in 
doing) to my prejudice. My friends, however, stood by nio, a mi 
resolved to contend for tlie scat. An application was made rnc o 
a distinguished scholar, clirine, and teacher, the 'W'ardeii of Inn 
College, Glenalmond, to give certain for iho itpptu iii^ 

of doubts, I did so in the following letter 


Sir R. Palmer’s speech at Itlclimond, August, ISOS, tri'ni the Jkit.ch .<r 

himself the author of a book in defciwc of v..nl G 

the Christian Chutch is attacked and m danger, delivers 

whidr is hostile to its o.ristence when the right time comes Gr ntmu.m,. U, 
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“ 11, Cmiton House Terrace, S.W., June 8, 1865. 

“ DEA.R Dr. Hannah, — It would be very difficult for me to subscribe to any 
intei'pretation of my speech on the Irish Church like that of your correspondent, 
which contains so many conditions and bases of a plan for dealing with a question 
apparently remote, and at the same time full of difficulties on every side. My 
reasons are, I think, plain. First, because the question is remote, and apparently 
out of all bearing on the practical politics of the day, I think it would be for me 
worse than superfluous to determine upon any scheme or basis of a scheme with 
respect to it. Secondly, because it is difficult, even if I anticipated any likelihood 
of being called upon to deal with it, I should think it right to make no decision 
beforehand on the mode of dealing with the difficulties. But the first reason is 
that which chiefly weighs. As far as I know, my speech signifies pretty clearly 
the broad distinction which I take between the abstract and the practical views of 
the subject. And I think I have stated strongly my sense of the responsibility 
attaching to the opening of such a question, except in a state of things which gave 
promise of satisfactorily closing it. For this reason it is that I have been so silent 
about the matter, and may probably be so again ; but I could not as a Minister, 
and as member for Oxford, allow it to be debated an indefinite number of times 
and remain silent. One thing, however, I may add, because I think it a clear 
landmark. In any measure deiiling with the Irish Church, I think (though I 
scarcely expect ever to be called on to share in such a measure) the Act of Union 
must be recognised and must have important consequences, especially with 
reference to the position bf the hierarchy. 

“ I am much obliged to you for writing, and I hope you will see and approve 
my reasons for not wishing to carry my own mind further into a question lying at 
a distance I cannot measure. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) “ W. E. Gladstone. 

“Eev. the Warden, Trin. Coll., Perth.” 

The letter has been the object of much, criticism upon these three 
grounds. First, it contained a statement that the Act of Union 
ought to entail important consequences in the formation of any 
measure relating to the Irish Cliurch. Secondly, that the question 
Was hardly within the domain of practical politics. Thirdly, that I 
felt very uncertain whether it would be dealt with in my time. The 
explanation of the first is as follows : — In contemplating the subject 
of the Irish Church, I did not see how to give full effect to the prin- 
ciple of religious equabty without touching the composition of the 
House of Lords. In this strait, my personal opinion was that it would 
be best to retain (though in an altered form) the Episcopal element 
from Ireland in the House of Lords, lest its withdrawal should lead 
to other changes, of a kind to weaken the constitution of that 
important branch of the legislature ; and thus far I was disposed to 
abridge the application of rebgious equabty to Ireland. I had not 
yet examined the question so closely as to perceive that this mode of 
proceeding was wholly impracticable, and that the inconvenience 
of removing the Irish Bishops must be faced. And for my part I 
have not been so happy, at any time of my bfe, as to be able sufiS- 
ciently to adjust the proper conditions of handbng any difficult 
question, until the question itself was at the door. This retention of 
the Bishops in the House of Peers was the important consequence 
that I thought the Act of Union would draw. 

Among those errors of the day which may be called singular as 
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viilgar errors, is that wliich supposes the fifth Article of tlie Anf nf 
Union with Ireland to refer to the endowments of the Church Its 
terms touch exclusively her "doctrine, worship discinhne nul 
government/ There is no violation of this secton of the Act of 
Union in wifhdrawmg her endowments, were she stripped of every 
shilling. But it may be said that her "government,” as distin- 
giushod from her discipline, perhaps involves the position of her 
exclusive rdatiou to the State. So I thought; and accordingly thus 
I wrote to Dr. Hannah. ® 

Tho second proposition of the letter was not only in harmony with 
ray speech, it was simply the condensation of the speech into a brief 
form of words. For, agreeing with Mr. Dillwyn as to the merits of 
the case, I held, as I have ever held, that it is not the duty of a 
JHuister to be forward in inscribing on the Journals of Parliament 
liis own abstract views; or to disturb the existence of a great insti- 
tution like tho Church of Ireland, until he conceives the time to be 
come when he can probably give effect to liis opinions. Because the 
question was not within the range of practical politics, agreeing with 
his sentiment, I voted against liis motion. 

But, forsooth, it is a matter of wonder that I should have felt 
doubtful whether the Hish Church would be dealt with in my time. 
Now, I do not complain of this. It is an example of what is con- 
tinually happening in human affairs, of the mytliical handling of 
facts, of the reflection of the ideas, feelings, and cncumstances of one 
period upon the events of another, and thus dressing the past in the 
garb of the pre.sent. I abide by tins, and by every word of the letter. 
The question of the Irish Church was in my View, in the year 1865, 
what, be it remembered, the question of Pai’liamentary Reform 
seemed to bo in the fii-st moiety of the year 1830— namely, a remote 
question. Had any man said to me, " How soon will it come on?” 

I should have replied, "Heaven knows; perhaps it will be five years, 
perliaps it will be ten.” My duty was to let my constituents know 
the state of my mind on a matter .so important, because the wind 
was gradually veering to that quarter, even though I might not 
believe, and did not believe it to be the most probable event, that it 
would reach the point for action during the life of the Parliament 
just then about to be elected. But then I referred to my own poli- 
tical lifetime. On that subject I will only say that a man who, in 
1866, completed his tlurty-third year of a laborious career, who had 
ah-eady followed to the grave the remains of almost all the friends 
abreast of whom he had started from the University in the career of 
public life; and who had observed that, excepting two recent cases, 
it was hard to find in our whole history a single man who had been 
permitted to reach the fortieth year of a com-se of labour similar to 
Ms own witliin the walls of the House of Commons; such a man 
might surely be excused if he did not venture to reckon for Mmseit 
on an exemption from the lot of greater and better men and ff he 
formed a less sanguine estimate of the fraction of space yet remaining 
to him, than seems to have been the case with his critics. 

The reasons that, in myjud^ent, prove the toe now to hai e 
ariived for dealing decisively with the question of the lush Chmc 
Establishment, must be treated elsewhere than in these paaCS. 
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.tioHj the general march of aflairs ? 

I have described the erroueons impressions ns lo ilio ncftml and 
prospectiye state of tilings, under whicli was urged the imietieal 
appheation of that system of thought embodied in my worlc of 
It may be said my error was a gi-oss or even an absunl one. On that 
question I need not enter. But I will endeavour to bring into view 
some cu'cumstances relating to the time, which mnv liclp to neeount 
for it. -And here I feel that I pass beyond the narrower and imm’ 
personal scope of these pages, if I attempt to rernti .•■■ome of tlie 
changes that have taheu place during t lie last thirtv or tive-niuU 

SoStiTe Itatr lvr',„„l 

NoncoHfomists Imd effected an entrance info rarliiment tlieve eiifi 

remained an oath for the termer, and n ilcclara ira, fo^ ! f o 

which, if they did not practically limit freedom vnf i 

mark of chains on the limbs of L cmancipS sW I’l 

been a time 'when it diet not exist Tim r \ ^ ibou* lind 

was still cnth-e,and animtefi'^h 

eminent men who afterwards led the Free 

attack on the Iiish Chm-ch, puslS in -u Tim 

vigour by the Liberal party had sLSui? , . I and 

The State continued to make to other iioiielfss. 

little more than compassionate, and hSdwI lownT 

but even m the case of the classS esSnllv? 

soldiers and sailors, or such again L immm-Q n 1 ns 

remitted, and still more rally proSrfm ii"^ 

lehgious worship according to their owm rnul- ^ of 

the great province of popular prln/'niJr, ^ convictions In 

gi;anted except to schods of tS nf 1 J^ngland. nolliing w,.« 

while the Bible was md no in Ibich 

was tauglit; and be would haveliPPii^fl^^ ^ Church’ 
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realise not only the state of facts, hut especially the promises ni'd 
prospects winch it presented. I am well aware that aiiV dcscripf ioS. 
of it ■vrhicli Mciy noTv be attempted ‘ulll appear to bear more or Ioks 
the colour of romance; but, Tritliout taking it into xiovr, no one can 
either measure the ground over which we have travelled, or perceive 
how strong was then the temptation to form an ovcr-.saugninc cstininie 
of the probable progress of the Church in her warfare with sin and iimo 
z-ance, and even in persuading seceders of all kinds to re-enter her fold. 

That time was a time such as comes, after sickness, to a man in 
the flower of life, with an unimpaked and buoyant constitution; the 
time_ in wliich, though health is as yet incomplete, tlie .sense and 
the joy of health are keener, as the fresh and living current fir.''t 
flows in, than are conveyed by its even and undisturbed iwsscssion. 

The Church of England had been iiassing through a long period of 
deep and chronic reli^'ous lethar^. Eor many years, perhaps for 
some generations, Clmistendom might have been cliallcngcd to show 
either then or from any former age, a clergy (with exceptions) .so 
secular and lax, or congregations so cold, in'cveront, and indevoiit. 
The process of awakem'ng had, indeed, begun many years l)cforo ; 
but a very long time is requh-ed to stir up cficctuaUy a torpid Imly, 
whose dimensions overspread a groat country. Active ]>iely and 
zeal among the clergy, and yet more among the laity, had been in a 
.great degree confined witliin the narrow ^limits of *n ]>arty, whieli, 
however meritorious in its work, presented in the main phenomena 
of transition, and laid but little hold on the higher intellect and 
cultivation of the country. Our chmehes and our woi'shlj) Iwm 
in general too conclusive' testimony to a frozen indifference. b’(' 
efibrt had been made either to overtake the religions destitution of 
the multitudes at home, or to follow the uumcrons children of the 
Church, migrating into distant lands, with any duo provision for 
their spiritual wants. The richer benefices were very eominoiily 
regarded as a suitable provision for such membor.s of tiio liiglur 
families as were least fit to push their way in any profession refpiirin?: 
thought or labour. The abuses of plurality and non-resideneo wen' 
at a height, which, if not proved by statistical returns, it would now 
be scarcely possible to believe. In ilie greatest j)nl)lic school of the 
country (and I presume it may bo taken ns a sample of the ri.4} 
tbe actual teaebing of Christianity was all but dead, thmigh hajqniy 
none of its forms bad been .surrendored. It is n rcjresivet full <»! 
gloom ; and with all our Eoniani.sing, and nil our Rationali‘--!ng, v. J;:u 
man of sense would uish to go back uj)on those drc.nry limts: 

“ Domes Ditis vjicii.vs, el inani.i rcgn:i * 

But between 1831 and 1810, the traiisfonimtion, which had jm 
viously begun, made a ])rogrc.s.s altogether marvelfoiK HncJi v.r 
due, •without doubt, to the earnest ]al)OUr of individuals. .<micIi in- 
as Bishop Blomfield on the Bench, and Dr. lIo<ik in t he pan-lt (at, 

I name them only as illustrious examples), who had long !-■ 
toiling with a p.atient but a dauntless energy, (K'gan as i v<n 
get tlie upper baud. But causas of deep and genera! op> r.iti >n >■ 

* J'li. vi. 


to 
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As tlie French Revolution had dono 
,iiw 'i' I* ii.p Coiitinont po the Church ol Fiiglaiul 

renovate Christian hehef on tlw Continent 

wasless violently, hut 1 K^iS. the repeal of the 


also Avidely at work, 


"Siifoinm." 

It paved tlie 
home. 


Temporalities Act for Ireland. There -i 

of xehgious energy in the Church throughout the laud.^ 


Gircr nr «ot possildy have home 

Kcruti3L?eye, which for thirty years pa-st has heen tunuxl 
upon oui- institutions. Her rank corruptions must have called <lo\\ n 
the avenuing arm. But it was arrested just in tune. i 

It would be difficult to give a just and full iilca of the hpnolumil 
changes which were either accomplished or begun duiing tins 
notable decade of yeaVs. They embraced alike formal, onicml mm (- 
ments, of a nature to strilcc the general eye, and those local mimoie- 
ments in detail, wliicli singly are laiownonly in each neighbourhood, 
but which unitedly transform the face of a coiiiilry. Law.s were 
passed to repress gross abuses, and the altering spirit of the clergy 
seconded and even outstripped the laws. The outward face of divine 
worship began to bo renovated, and the shameful condition of tlm 
sacred fabrics was rapidly amended, with such a tide of public 
approval as overfiowed all the barriers of party and of sect, and 
speedily found its manifestations even in the seceding communion s. 
There is no reason to doubt that at that time at least, and lieforc 
such changes had become too decidedly the fashion, the outward 
emhellishment of churches, and the gi-eatcr decency and order of 
services, answered to, and sprang from, a call within, and pixiYCHl a 
less unworthy conception of the sublime idea of Christian worshij). 
The .missionary arm of the Chiu'ch began to exhibit a -sigonr wholly 
unknown to former years. Noble efforts were made, under tho 
auspices of the chief bishops of the Cluu-eh, to piwdde for tho un- 
satisfied spiritual wants of the metropoh’s. The great scheme of tlie 
Colonial Episcopate was founded; and, in its outset, led to such a 
development of apostolic zeal and self-denial as could not but aasist 
by a powerful reaction, the domestic progress. Tho tone of imblic 
schools (on one of wMch Arnold was now spending liis noble ener- 
gies) and of universities, was steadily yet rapidly raised. Tlie 
greatest change of aU was within the body of tho clergy.* A devoted ' 
piety and an unworldly life, which had been tho raVe exceptions 
tecame visibly from year to year more and more tho rule Tlie 
^ectacle, as a whole, was like what wo are told of a Russian spring • 
atatag monte ol rigid ooH, almost in a tay SmZlt 

- i 

'.ft? f» fc-- sra..v smiii,, 

double charm of humour aad of good-humour « Tl, 

m my time has been astonishing vou 

you may he quite sure that hefs a S clergyS.™ of my ai?? 
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Ohureli recalling the descriptions of Holy 'Writ; to he “beautiful as 
the sun which goetli forth in his might,'’ * “ and terrible as an amiy 
with banners.”! 

Of this great renovating movement, a large part centred in Oxford. 
At the time, indeed, when I resided there, from 1S28 to 1831, no 
.sign of it had yet appeared. A steady, clear, but dry Anglican 
orthodoxy bore sway, and frowned, this way or that, on the first 
indication of any tendency to diverge from the beaten path. Dr. 
Pusey was, at that time, revered, indeed, for his piety and charity, 
no less than admired for his learning and talents, but suspected (I 
believe) of sjmpathy with the German theologj", in which he was 
known to be profoundly versed. Hr. Newman was thought to have 
about him the flavour of what, he has now told the world, were the 
opinions he had derived in youth from the works of Thomas &Oib 
Mi-. Keble, the “"sweet singer of ferael,” and a true saint, if ilus 
generation has seen one, did not reside in Oxford.^ , Chair 

of Theologv had been occupied by Bishop Lloyd, the old tutor and 
the attached and intimate friend of Peel; a man of powerfid talents, 
and of a character both winning and decided, who, had lus bfc 
snared, might have acted powerfully for good on the fortunes of t ie 
Church of Ensland, by guiding the energetic mfluences, lii- 
teaching had done-much to form. But he had been hurried M « 
1829 bv an eai-ly death: and Dr. YThately, i J 

way, a k-nown power in the University, was 

the Ai-chhishonrio of Hubh’n. There was nothing at that time m m 
thLto^, m Ke religious Hfe, of the University to 
wi tfrcome But when, shortly afterwards, the great heart of 

srssoS 

Se pSeSibn of Holy Orders while ^TdJiW 

seemed to be stamped upon a large porti • II f 

whether- at py penod of fts e:n ^ eitl.cr 


University, in so snon u . 

similai- lifting up of Venei-ation, who at their pnW/e 

and numbers of persons of 5 .. jjj-c rest, appeared ni 

schools had been c^^^less and tbou^btK.^ to the varu*? 

tbeir early manhood ^Eoldi^ of Ch -.b .rortiiy 

of His people, worthy, I ‘^“cve, as . * of 

tbrongb their devotion, powere f 

their bisb vocation. It w^ EnHand dm iuu the .vear- 

aSt to“rise. Not only in ? S£ch 4- roihicod tn a 

r^icl. I lofei-, Pjvrtj- spmt J “ «“£”S.ori(y .W n..! late 
low ebb. IncUscreftons there migiit t>c, uu 

^ Judges, r, 31. • 

Churcl). 
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d«nKitsmilccUalt.cr.o,,n.aco..j.J.^ 

in thp maiu a recurrence lK)tli to fii.'-l prnuiUK u 

Kr«Sl 11.0 allitaoo l.;ll. of tin- I:'. ff, 

falliiis: away from rclifriouR oh^orvanee'', ami of * a ‘ ' ..>• 

powerful iiouconforiuing Iwdics.tlie exi^ttiiee of wliirh ‘ ' 

to have no other cauFO than the ueglf't of »ts (luta i- to U.- - '“V'.- • 
Church, which had long loft the people as she* p without a > .a p..< o , 
And surely it would liave reqtiiivd eitlicr a dc< ply .'.utirnim' ‘s o 
larvellouslv prophetic mind to foretell that, ui t< )i_ or tvo i\.- timro 



tJieir deviation on the one side, there would ari'- a not !■ • eo;;- 
Tulsive rationalistic movement on the other; and that tie- nntur.d 
consequences would he devcloixid inemUeKsoonleuti'm luul i tratu*-'- 
ment, and in suspicions worse than either, k'ciune evi n !< * ' a*-*-' - 
siblo, and even more intractable. Since, that tine', the Cluirch ‘‘f 
England may ho said to have hied at every )K)re; and at llu'- leuir it 
seems occasionally to qniver to it.s very hacc. And y. t , all tie- v. hih*, 
the religions life throbs more and more ^xuvi-rfully within le r. 
Shorn of what may bo called the vomnneo and |vw-try of le-r n \i\al. 
she abates nothing of her toil; and in the im\Kl of i-v* ry lort of 
partial indiscretion and extravagance, her great oflev in the o.irr of 
souls is,from year to ycar,lcss and IcssimiH-rfuetly diM'linrgrd. I'.nt 
the idea of asserting on her part tliosc exclusive claims, which enmo 
positively uujvrstiu a divided country governwl on popular prin- 
ciples, has been abandoned by nil parHe.s in the State. 

There was an error not less serious in my estimate of English 
Nonconformity. I remember the astonishmcnl with which at ronu' 
pimiod,— I think in 1851-2, — after nscerlaiiiing the vu'-t adilition 
which had been made to the number of churches in the eomitrv, I 
discovered that the multiplication of chapels, among thosp 'not 
belonging to the Church of England, had boon more rapid .still, 
But besides the immense extension of its material and pastoral 
Nonconfoimity (in general) npiiears now hi 
^ p™cipl 0 of its owii, whicli fovbids the 
alliance of the civil power rvith religion in anv ])arlieular form or 

msTt 11° nrp's in 

Ihe entae ....scaloulalion wluch I havo now ctovcrcl to 
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dcscribo of the religious state and prospects of the col^utl■^^^^•as 
combined witJi a Tiew of the relative position of governors and 
governed, since greatly modified; and the tivo lay at the root of my 
ciioi. These tivo causes led me into the excess of recominending 
the continued mnintenanco of a tlieory which was impracticable, and 
wJiicli, if it could have been enforced, would have been, under the 
ciicunistancGs of tho couutiy^ less than just. Por I neyer held that 
a National Church should be permanently maintained except for the 
nation,— I mean either for the whole of it or, at least, for the greater 
]iart, with some kind of real concuiTence or general acquiescence 
from the remainder. 

Against the proposals of my book, Lord Macaulay' had set up a 
theory of his omi.* 


^ “ Tlint we may give Jlr. Gladstone his revenge, we will state concisely our oivn 

views respecting the alliance of Church and State 

“ Wc consider the primary end of Government as a purely temporal end, the 
protection of the persons and property of men. 

“ We think that Government, like ever}* other contrivance of human wisdom, 
from the highest to the lowest, is likely to answer its main iCnd best, when it is 

constructed witii a single view to that end 

“ Government is not an institution for the propagation of religion, any more 
than St. George’s Hospital is an institution tor tlie ju-opagation of religion. And 
tho most absurd and pernicious consequences would follow if Govorninent should 
pursue ns its primary cud, tliat which can never be more than its secondary end ; 
though intrinsically more important than its primary end. But a Government 
which considers the religious insti notion of the people as a secondary end, and 
follows out that principle /hitlifull}’’, will we think be likely to do ntucli good and 
little harm.” 


These sentences, I tliink, give a fair view of Lord Macaulay’s 
philosophy of Chtmcb Establishments. It has ah the clearness and 
precision that nught be expected from Ihm. But I oum myself 
unable to accept it as it stands. I presume to think that perhaps 
Lord Macaulay, like myself, made, from a hmited induction, a hasty 
generalisation. Tho difference was, that his theory was right for the 
practical purpose of the time, while mine was wrong. Considered, 
however, in the abstract, that theory appears to me to claim khafred 
with the etliical code of another writer, not less upright, and not less 
limpid, so to speak, than Lord Macaulay himself, I mean Dr. Paley. 
And the upshot of it may be comprised in three words : Government 
is police. All other functions, except those of pohee proper, m-e the 
accidents of its existence. As if a man should say to his fnend when 
in the countiy, “lam going up to town; can I take anythmg toi 
you ’ ” So the State, while busy about protectmg life nnd propeiiy , 
will allow its officer of police to pe^orm ^iny rueful office for 
commimity, to instruct a wayfarer as to his road, o? flm pmser 
by what o’clock it is, provided it does not interfere wip Ins matching 
the pickpocket, or I W the sfrong hand upon 
doubt if it is possible to cut out, as it were, with a pa;i of 
patterns of pohey, which shall solve for all time and place the gi . 
historic problem of the relation of the cml power to religion. 


* ' Ed. Kev.’, April, 1S39, p. 273-0. 
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in the case 01 ii\o onuu ui .......... . •• . 

State is to protect life aiul property, so the pmoavy i-tnl .h th. hum 
is to nrowWc the rnec. IhU swouiul these t-wlH there ehi ... i . ... 

both casis,°a gi'onp of moral purpos<.-s, variable iialn,! with vnT> !m: 
eivc.nmsl.aticca hut vct inhering in the relation, uml lie. txt. rnnl .>r 


differ from liis own, the .•sphere oi tne common oi-immie. m 
limited, fmst, to the thing.'^ in which all ar<> agtxc'l ; s-vomby, t.. the 
things in which, though they may not W ngnul, yet i-iuity js.m!- 


shmihi 


things ill ..in\.ii, , , 

out, and the public .sense aelimwledges, that the uho’e 
iKuiud bv the sen'^c of the majority. 

I can hardly believe that even those, including ns they do jiritiy 
men both upright and aide, who now contend on priii.’ipl.- for th- 
separation of the Church from the State, are so d( teriniii' d {«* t valt 
their theorcru to the place of an universal truth, that they a 4; m. to 
condemn the whole of th.af procc.s.s, hy which, ns tlie Oosiwl spn.nt 
itself through the civilised world, Christianity iH-came ineori.'tr.it. ■! 
with the action of civil authority, and wilh the framew<>rl: of ].nblii’ 
law. In the course of human lii.story, indeed, we jK-revivo little t-f 
nnmixed evil, and far less of univei-sal good. It is no! dinii'iilt to 
discern that (in the language of Bishop Ilekw) ns the world G-cain'’ 
Christian, Christianity became worldly; that the avenig.t tone <.f a 
system, wliich embraces in its widc-s])rcading arms the entire eoin> 
munity, is almost of necc.ssity lower than Hint of a society which, if 
large, is still private, and into which no man enters except hv his 
ou-n deliberate cboico, very possibly even at tbe cost of mneir tht- 
sonal and temporal detriment. But Christ died for Hie race: and 
tho.se who notice the liniited jirogrcsss of conversion in the world 
until alliance with the civil nuthority gave to His religion a wider 
access to the attention of mnnldnd, may be inclined todmibl whetla-r 
without that alliance, Its immoasumble and ino.stinmbic swial result.'; 
would ever Imo been attained. Allowing for all that niav k hmilv 
urged against the danger of mixing sccuinr motives witli rolminns 
' ‘'idmimstration, and above all against the intrusion of force into the 
domain of thought-, I for one cannot dc.sirc Hint Con.stantino in Hie 

nf J«sti«i«nmfl,e formation of itJ eode 

of laws, 01 that Charlemagne in refounding societv, or that Eli^idieHi 
in the cnsis of the English Befonnaiion, should' have acted on the 
, principle that the State and the Church in themselves arc seunniii 
or alien powers, incapable of coalition. 

But there are two causes, the combined onemtion nf 
reaching a certain point of development S wj 1 L' 

^ipn bp process as noi-mnl (if\t bo Ws bcnofician‘'’nJ'ib.,M' v 

which the union was originallv brouebt nbmii n, ' 

the estahlishment of the principle of popular Eelf-go?olument SHm 
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political consfatiitions. The other is the disintegrah'on of 
Chnstendom from one into many communions. As long as the 
Church at large, or the Church vnthin the limits of the nation is 
substantially one, I do not see vrhy the religious care of the subiect 
through a body properly constituted for the pmpose, should cease 
to be a fimction of the State, with the vrhole action and life of -^hich 
it has, throughout Emope, been so long aud so closely associated. 
As long as the State holds, by descent, by theuitellectual superiority 
of the goyeming classes, and by the good ivill of the people, a posibon 
• of original and underived authority, there is no absolute iraiiropriety, 
but the reverse, in its commending to the nation the gi-eatest of all’ 
boons. But when, either by some Revolution of institutions from 
their summit to_ theii* base, or hy a silent and sm-er process, analo- 
gous to that which incessantly removes and replaces the constituent 
parts of the human body, the State has come to be the organ of the 
deliberate and ascertamed will of the community, expressed through 
legal channels— then the inculcation of a religion can no longer rest, 
in full or permanent force, upon its authority. When, in addition 
to this, the community itself is spht and severed into opinions and 
communions, which, whatever their concmvence in the basis of 
Christian belief, are hostile in regard to the point at issue, so that 
what was meant for the nation dwindles into the private estate as it 
were of a comparative handful — the attempt to maintain an Estab- 
lished Church becomes an error fatal to the peace, dangerous perhaps 
even to the life, of civil society. Such a Ohm’ch then becomes (to 
use a figure I think of John Foster’s), no longer the temple, but the 
mere cemetery, of a gi'eat idea. Such a policy is then not simply an 
attempt to treat what is superannuated and imbecile as if it were 
full of life and vigour, but to thwart the regular and normal action 
of the ruling social forces, to force them from then- proper channels, 
and to turn them by artificial contrivance, as Apollo turned the 
rivers of Troas from then beds, to a pm-pose of oiu own. Tlus is to 
set caprice against nature ; and the end must be that, with more or 
less of delay, more or less of struggle or convulsion, natmu will get 
the better of caprice. 

But does it follow from all this, that the tone of moral action in 
the State should be lowered ? Such a fear is what perplexes sonoris 
and sober men, who are laudably unwilling to sun-endor, in a world 
where falsehood has so wide a range, any portion of tlus vantage- 
gi-ound of trath and right. I, who may have helped to mislead them 
by an over-basty generalisation, 'would now submit what seems to mo 
calculated to re-assure the mind. I make an appeal to the lustory 
of the last thirty years. Dining those years, what may be J"'; 
dogmatic aUegiance of the State to religion has been ! 

but its consciousness of moral duty has been ’J' 

quickened and enlianced. I do uot say tlus 
Christian domna. But we are still a Christian people. Gliiish.inity 

lias wi-ought itself into the public life of "tood 

Precious truths, and laws of relatne right snd , j 
■moTi cniob the wisdom of heathenism scared} die.unca oi nn i 

S tl,0 Gos,»l >!“ •“^'’2' all” 

common inheiifance, common as the sunhoht th j 
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tlip air wo breathe. Sharp tho\is:ti our diviMoim in b-Vf >i) ;>■ 1-, 
tliev have not cut po deep ap to prevoiil, or ap p'Teep>iId\ to nnj . 
the recognition oftlie-pe groat puidcp aii.l 

is far better for us to triis to the operation of tti ■ V 

principles and feelings, and to .servo our MnleT 
wherein we are at one, rather than in aunnut at a Puin-5..,.l 
cally higher, to set out with abroach oi the gnat eonnnai.'ni!' n.. 
wliich forms the grouiubvork of all relative dutK". and i-i nu! " to 
do as wo would bo done by. 



in mechanics to allow for friction m uo uu- n •■ti. 

An E.stablishment that does its Avork in much, ami bu'. th-’ h''}*- .ci.'i 
likelihood of doing it in more; an Ibtablishna nt that lie.', a hr- ,d 
and living M’ay open to it, into the heart'- of tie' : an l.-!..- 

hlisliment. that can commend the services of the pr. ‘i iit by th*' p • 
collections and traditions of a far-veaebing pic-t; an F. t.ddi'htC' nt 
able to appeal to the active real of the greater p »r*i<>n <'f th-' i* tph-, 
and to the respect or scrnple.P of nlino-l the wlmle, v.ho <• cfiihir) n 
dwell clucfly on her actual living work and servic>',and v.h<r i.'Ia. r* 
saries, if slio lias them, are in tlie main eonti'iit to l-dii'\e th.it tla r< 
null be a Mnrc for tboin and tbeir ojiinions: .siieli an Ibiabli* him n* 
should surely be maintained. But an ICstablishment that m ithi r 
does, nor ha.s her hope of doing, work, except for a few, au'l th" ' 
few the portion of the connmniity wlios" claim to jnildic aid i'. th.’ 
smallest of nil: anEstahlislnnent severed from tliemnsp of Hi.’ m-ip!.- 
by an impassable gulph, and by a wall of lirass: an Ibtabli'.lm!. nt 
whose good offices, conld .she otTcr thorn, would In; int*-rc.'p;< d l.\ n 

b’diiful and slmniefnl n e/ilh-ction^ ; ‘aj! 
Estabbshment leaning fof supiiort upon tlu* (•xtran.^m'- ai.l of a 
btate, Avluch becomes discredited with the people bv the verv ic'! of 
lending it : such an Establishment will do well for it.p own .•-■ik.', jind 
for the sake of its cincd, to divest it.self, as soon a.p mav be. of eainb. 

nt iT^ a new career, in Avhicb, n'lionn.-it," 

‘r discredit of the civil sanction, it sball .-k 

^t bears ” fcnrlc.ps trust in the message tlmt 


September 22, 1868. 


BV AV. CLOW^ A1.D toxs, „eKr, ST,C.;..T. WAiirou,, M.inrT, 
AhD CIUnlNQ ChO-l>. 
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or 


THE RIGHT HOR. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., 


OX 


3:'0L1TICAL PARTIES— PAST AND FUTURE, 


:meeti]S"G at orjiskirk. 


On Tliursday, tlie lOtli of Docemljcr, 18G7, TIio Right Hon. William. 
Ewart Gladstone addrc.sscd the Electors of South Lancashire at Ormskirk 
iiiid Southport Considerable interest was attached to the occasion and 
to the two speeches then delivered, not incitily from the fact that 
this was !Mr. Gladstone’s first political visit to the neighbourhood, but 
because the speeches to be delivered were the light hon. gentleman’s iii\st 
political utterances to his constituents since the defeat, or rather the 
inauguration and partial development, of his Reform policy of I8GC. 

. On the previous day iMi’. Gladstone had delivered three important 
speeches in the tovm of Oldliam, the one in i-eply to an address given to 
the right' hon. gentleman by the Corponition of that tovni referring 
piincipally to the French Treaty, Parliamentary Refonn, and to the 
Fenian movement. From Oldham Mr. Gladsone proceeded to Man- 
■Chester, and on the morning of his visit to Ormsldi'k arrived at Liver- 
pool, where he was met by a number of gentlemen at the Tithebarn- 
street .station ; and the railway company ha-vdng placed a special train at 
their sei'vice, the party proceeded to West Tower, Aughton, the residence 
of Edga,r Mus^reve, Esq., and there partook of luncheon, and afterwards 
proceeded to Oi'mslcirk, where Mr. Gladstone receiyed a wai-m and most 
pleasing reception. The to'vvni was all astir to do honour to the distin- 
guished statesman, and was gaily decorated •\vith flags and banners 
'.suspended from almost every mndow and across the principal streets. 
On andving at Ormskii’k, Mr. Gladstone, accompanied by Mr. Musgi'ove, 
Mr. Sudbuxy (architect), and a number of other gentlemen, visited the 
new building of the Working Men’s Institute, with the large lectui’e- 
hall of which, as well as -with the building as a whole, he expressed him- 
self very much pleased. The meeting to be addressed by Mr. Gladstone 
was fixed to be held in the Town-hall, at three o’clock, at which horn- 
the hall was densely crowded, the audience including many of the most 
influential electors in the district — both Lilxjral and Conservative, and 
the orchestra, at the south end of the room, was occupied b 3 ^ the ladies. 
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The intonor of the liall had been very tastefully dressed for the occasion 
mill evergreens and silken bannei-s, and appropriate mottoes were scroll- 
ed on the walls. At the top (noi-th) end of the room was the shield of 
the royal arms, surmounted with the letters “ above which were 

the mottoes “ Gladstone and judicious reform in Ohui-ch and State,” and 
Gladstone and a just redistribution of seats;” and on the other walls 
vexo displayed the mottoes “Piinciple, not place,” ‘‘Gladstone and edu- 
cational progress,” “Gladstone and free trade,” and “Gladstone and 
I’cduced taxation.” On the moment Mr. Gladstone entered the hall he 
was gi-eeted mth the most deafening applause, which continued until he 
reached liis seat, and which he very courteously but silently acknowledged. 
The chair was taken by Edgar Musgi-ove, Esq., J.P., of West Tower, 
Aughton,' Ormskii’k, at the earnest request of the friends and supportera 
of JSIr. Gladstone, at a meeting convened for making the necessary 
arrangements to do honour to the right hon. gentleman’s lirst visit to his 
constituents at Oimskii'k. Tlie following gentlemen were also on the 
platfoi-m : — Sii' Thoa J 3 . Pii’ch, Bart. ; PTon. Xyidph Stanley ; Messrs 
T. Weld-Elundell, J.P., W. H. Gladstone, M.P., T. Paget, M.P., 
Roberison Gladstone, J.P., William Rathbone, Jun., T. D. Hornby, J.P., 
W. Dumings Holt, J.P., Thos. Kirkpatrick, J.P., Peter Rylands, J.P., 
Holbrook Gaskell, J.P., Henry Deacon, J.P., James H. Macrae, J.P., 

J. R. Jeffeiy, J.P., George Melly, J.P., Arthur Sinclair, Henry A. 
Bright, J.P., Richard Jolmson, J.P., William Welsby, Alex. Eceles, 
A. Bdlson, Alex M. Glassford, Joseph Lyon, Robert Trimble, W. G. 
Tilsley, C. IHU, Richard Owen, W. H. Gairide, George Cross, John 
Bromley, Richard Berry, T. Gardiner, T. S. Tyi’er, James Irvine; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel M‘Oorquodale, Captain Sudbmy ; Revs. Jolm Lomax, 

J ohn Lloyd Pain, C. Bear’d, Hugh Stowell Brown, and Dr. Macleod. 

The CHAiEjLAjr, who rose amidst general cheei'ing, said, — ^Ladies, 
gentlemen, and, I may now add, brother farmers, — ^In accepting the 
office of chaii-man this day, I feel that an apology is due from me, not 
only to the gentlemen sun’ounding me on the platfoi’m, but to you, my 
friends and neighbom-s, who foi-m this crowded assembly, — to you, gentle- 
men, because I see amongst you rqany whose ability and social position 
far better qualify you for such a trust — -(no, no), — and to you, my 
friends, because I de23rive you of that ability in your chaiiman whicJi 
you have a right to expect on such an occasion. To those of you to 
whom I am knovni, I am sure I need not say that I am not in this pro- 
minent position from any wish of my own ; but, to those of you w lO 
do not know me, I will simply say that I accepted the trust only at le 
urgent request of the committee who have arranged this meeting, au 
with the sole object of relieving another gentleman "^^o will be ca^ ec 
upon, at a later period of the day, to fiU the same office rJi t e 
boui’ing to%vn of Southport. I much regi’ct that many of warm 
friends are imavoidablj prevented coming amongst us to day ; but, nom 
several of these, I have letter's regretting then- absence, but wshm 
every possible success and support to our esteemed frienc ant . f j 
ous caise which he at all times so ably advocates. 
annlause ) They wish me also to express to you, su) (m. Gladstone) 
wlmt I laiow al/your friends in this neighbourhood heartily jom m, a 
of sympathy for all tho am>oynt,oo nod trouble you hod 



to encounter during the Reform dehulos — (lieiir, hear) — in the late ses- 
sion of Parliament, Avhilst stiiving to obtain ibr \is a sound, as wll as 
prudent Reform r)ill, amidst an \inprcccdonted hostility of yotir jjolitical 
opponents — (hear, hear) ; — and, I am soriy to add, the coldness, or lulce- 
■warmness of some of your ])rofesscd friends. I hclievo, sir, that your 
conduct on that occasion Avill nltimatel}’- endear you more than over to 
yonr country, hccaiisc I am sure the old Rnglish feeling of integrity 
must prevail, and that “ riUN'ciru:, XOT WjACk’’ v'ill he the ndlying cry 
which shall once again restore you to that jmsition for which your 
abilities so eminently qualify you. (3 fear, hear.) To you, ladies and 
gentlemen, who have come forward to-day to welcome IMi’. Gladstone in 
t^liis good old Lancashire fa.shion, I give my best thanks ; and can only 
rojiret that this room — the larc;e.st wo could obtain in tho tovii — is so 
limited in size that many are excluded the ]>rivilegc of hearing our es- 
teemed friend. Wo have, however, done the best we could under the 
cu'cumstances, — ^^vc have striven to oblige .all. The tickets of admission 
have been distributed with no part}* feeling ; on the contimy, the com- 
mittee have used all care to have them as equally divided between both 
parties, hitherto composing this polling district, as possible. We must, 
therefore, tnist to tho Icindncss of those who are jn'csent to convey to 
those who are not so fortunate any information or pleasure they 
may derive from being hero to-day. (Hear, lieai’.) Ladic.s and gentle- 
men, I now come to that part of my dutj’-, as your chainnan, for which, 
I must confess, I feel great delicacy in attempting to underUake. It .aj)- 
pears to mo the ])osition I am jdaced in is \musual and peculiar. I 
have not to introduce to you a candidate for your political sulfrage. I 
have not to introduce to you some unknown gciitlemnn from a distance, 
for whom it would seem natural an introduction should be required ; 
but I am in the singular position of introducing to yo\i your vciy owui 
representativ(i for this division of the coxinty, — a gentleman who, for the 
past two yeai-s, has been your rei)rcsent.ative in Parliament, but Avho -will 
not have been known to m.any of you personally till to-day. But ho 
became your representative in consequence of yoiu’ faith in one whom 
not liaHng seen, you yet entrusted with your confidence and returned to 
Parliament — ^unseen and unheai’d — against one of tho strongest combin- 
. .ations of your political opponents ever united together in this diHsion. 
(ITe<ai’, hear, and applause.) Ladies and gentlemen, I -will not delay you 
further, but at once inti-oduce you to your esteemed representative, the 
Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone, only further adding that, from 

my heai’t, I believe him to be “ the right man in tho right • place,” a 

thoroughly honest politician, .and worthy, in every way, to continue youi' 
representative in the Commons’ House of Parliament. (Hear, heai’, and 
applause.) 

f 

Mr. Gladstone, on rising, was received -with gi-eat enthusiasm. He 
said, — Mr. Musgi-ove and gentlemen, — ^The first, though not the only duty 
that I have to discharge among you is that of paying, so far as acknow- 
ledgment can pay, a debt which is now of old standing. It can hardly 
have passed from your minds, and it has not passed, and never can pass 
from my own, that I was returned to Parliament for the district ,of the 
county in which I was born, and where my childhood was jDassed, under 
circumstances by no means usual. It had been my fate ,at an earlier 
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g>nod of my parliiuiienlary life to, lose the seat for the horouffh of 
hfoAv^rk, ^vdllch I had bug enjoyed, on account of the share I tAm 
sustanung Su- E Peel in the adoption of a great change in the com- 
mercial policy of the country — a change much contested at the time, 
but now acknowledged on all hands to have been dictated by the truest 
wisdom. (Hear, hear, and clieei-s.) On that occasion I found a refut/e 
open to me, after an inteiwal, in the University of Oxford, and for fs 
years, and in the coiu’se of four or five severe contests, was so happy 
as to hold iny ground through tlie indulgent confidence of that learned 
body. But at last came the general election of 1865. At that period 
the cup of my ofiences Avas full and ninning over— (laughter)— and I 
believe that, so far as I have been able to learn ov judge, tiie final delin- 
quency Arhich put my case beyond all patience, and beyond all bearing, 
Avus that I had made a declaration in debate, in the House of Commons, 
on the subject of Parliamentary refonu — (hear, hear)— to the effect that 
if ^ve Avere opposed to the extension of the sufii’age by our felloAv- 
countrymen, it became us to show good cause Avhy our felloAv-countrymen 
.should not be admitted to that privilege. (Cheers.) Those Avords Avere 
spoken perhaps some foim or five years ago, and great was the 
horror that Avas produced by that rcAmlutionary declaration. (Laughter.) 

It Avas impossible to find words to paint the Auolent and dangerous cha- 
ractei- of my opinions udthout going back to the agitated and excited 
period of the French Revolution ; and I Avas told across the House of 
Commons, by the gentleman Avho has lately been the hero of reform — 
(laughter and cheers) — ^that I had revived the doctrine of Tom Paine ; 
and haA'ing succeeded in fastening upon me a relationship to that now 
almost forgotten hero of his day, it is no Avonder that he fairly frightened 
the University of Oxford out of I’eturning me to Parliament. (Laughter.) 
The university then found in my place Avhat is called a “ safe” man — 
(laughter) — the Bight Hon. Gathome Hardy, a gentleman that might be 
depended upon to stand for that .£10 'suffrage Avhich, in the year 1832, 
had itself been in the mouths of thesfe gentlemen held to he the badge 
of revolution, but which, in 1865, had come to be the basis of the Con- 
stitution and the salvation of the eoimtry. (Cheers.) Well, gentlemen, 

I Avill not minutely pursue the political history, nor avzII I inquii’e what 
vieAv the University of Oxford now takes of the expectations undei 
Avhich it acted on that remarkable occasion.^ But, gentlemen, my loss 
of that much-prized and valued honoiu— the representation of the 
university— at any i-ate did this : it enabled me to submit my name and 
character to you as a candidate for the representation of this gieat sm 
distinguished county— (cheers),~it enabled you, in a manner dictated 
only bv your generous confidences, and ceiiainly Avarrant^ by no desem 
of mine, to return me to ParHament upon foity-eight hours notic^ 
(loud cheers)— as member for the most populous district and 
most extended county constituency in England. (Cheers.) - 
to offer you, gentlemen, the expression of my cordial and most respect 
ful thanks ,- Tnd I Avould not ask you to measure tl^e ^Y'TZfk tlM 
thanks Avith reference merely to the AVords I have ^ 

you w ill feel with me that the best mode of tendering thanks, 

* I have stnick ont of flhich I 



case ■vvlievo siiccial coiUitlcnco has b<*on shown aiul an iinjiovtant trust 
conferred in a roninrkahle ihnuncrj is not hy the use, of inflated langtinge, 
hut it is to testify hy the evidence of facts that that confidence has not 
been abused, and that the trust so conferred, to the best, at any rate, of 
a man’s power, has been fulfilled. (Hear, hear.) 1 must ask you, there- 
fore, gentlemen, to consider the manner in which I have endeavoured to 
discliargc the duties of the stewardshi]) you have placed in my hand.s ; 
and in my opinion these i-cfercncc.s to the past, which T shall endcavoitr 
to divesb as far as jtossible, of any diameter that could be ollbnsi^•e to 
any one — these refci'ences to the jjimt do, in point of fact, fonn the truest 
and the s.afest tost of the conduct that you ought to jnirsuo for the fu- 
tiu-c in the exercise of the elcctonil ]iow(*rs that arc placed in your hands. 

Ladies and gentlemen, after the election of 180 . 0 , it wa.s made clearly 
c^•idcnt that the confidence of the country was given in a preponderat- 
ing degi'ce to what is called the Libeml jiarty. A voiy powerful, and 1 
am bound to say, in many respects, a most respccbablo minoiity reiwo- 
sented a diflci-ent pnnciplo, but a majority of sixty or seventy member.s, 
in the number of GuS forming the House of Commons, professed adlicsion 
to what is called the Libeml creed in politics. Under tlicse circHm.rfancc.s 

it was absolutely nccessaiy that the government, whether it continued 
\mder the g\iidancc of Lord Palmm-ston, or whether, as ultimately ha))- 
pened upon the event of his lamented dc.ath, another distinguished 
statesman .should accede to the oflicc of pi-irnc minister — ^it was absolutely 
necessary that thatgovennuent should consider its ^wsition with refcrcnco. 
to the long-contested question of Paidiamcntary reform. We accordingly 
proceeded to consider that position, and we endeavoured to take into view 
what was known to be the slate of opinion and fceluig in the country 
witb regard to it, for, in the considenrtion of every great qrrestrorr in a 
country like this, which is free both in theory aird inncticc, yorr will 
agree with nre that no body of men would be worthy of the name of 
statesmen if they proceeded to frame arrd .submit measures to Parlianrerrt 
groirnded merely oir their omr individual ideas, arrd without talciirg into 
view opinions existirrg, arrd the social arrd political forces that act rtpon 
tbe body of the community. (Hear, hear’.) In the auturrrn of 18G5, and 
the beginning of 18GG, we had three mairr facts to t:iko irrto view — I 
mean to say three main facts after adopting the conviction, irr which wo 
were rmaniinous, that considerirrg the resrrlt of the election it was our 
absolute duty to consider the qircstion of reviviirg iir Parliament tho 
proposal to widen the basis of our electoral system, and in that way to 
strengtherr the institrrtions of tho country. (Hear, hear.) The three 
facts were these : — ^Irr the lir-st place there was the attitrrde of the 
people, and I mean by the people that great mass .of the cornrnurrity 
who were at that time gerrerally exchrded frorrr electoral power. That 
attitude was one of calm and trarrqrril expectation, combined, undoubt- 
edly, with earnest desire, but such was the corriidence placed by the 
people in the deliberations of Parliamerrt that not orrly all noisy 
and turbulent, but even all energetic manifestations of that desire of 
the people for political privilege had been generally rvithheld j arrd we 
therefore had to take into account this difficulty, that when we 
came to make to Parliament . a propo.sal for Parliamentary reform 
the reproach would be cast hr our teeth that it was a subject of 
indiffererree to those on whom we proposed to corrfer the benefit and the 
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privilege of the franchise. Kext to Hint ve Jiml to hoar in liiiml e 
the existence of wliich it -vves imjtossiJ)Ic to doubt, namely, that ihn -.-, 4 : 
jniddle class of the conntiy — I do not speak now .so ntueli of the 
constituencies as of the constituencies in the towns — the gn'v.t mid-jf' 
class of the countiy, admitted to the cxci'ciso of a pnalnjiiinnlinc pwer 
in the tovTi elections by the Act of 1833 wore considerably di^•i(^d hs 
opinion with respect to a fui-ther Parh’amcntaiy i-cfon?J. 3Iany no deal*; 
were, as I think in consistcnc}’- the}’- were bound to 1 k\ fricuuiiy to t!.. 
extension to their humbler fellow-citizens of tltc bene/it they ha.d ihtrn* 
selves enjoyed. But there was also no jnconsiderablo jmrtiosi of thnf 
middle class who were cither opposed, or, if not ojijxisf'd, yet iudifrurf 
and lukewarm ’inth respect to the extension of the frauchi.v. 3V(‘ 
could not, therefore, at that iieriod count upon the eanic.st jukI nrdt at 
support from tliat quarter which in the promotion of immy other 
Liberal mea-stires we could confidently anticipate. Both thos*’ ciroiin- 
stances were reasons for great moderation on oui’ part ; but tJa'ii- ' a 
tliird, and it was more importaTit than cither of the otJier 
Icnew'tkat there was a powerful jninorih" of 270 or 280 gentlein- a in 
Pai’liament Avho were banded togethcras one man ton’sist the 
of the sufii-agc — I mean, to resist a ]) 0 pular extension of the Mitnr..:,'. 
for I do not enter into questions about the creation of vote- iti rc-f’ ■ • 
of income-tax and twenty other kinds of secondary franrhb(*s-J.'i_t r.>' 
Icnow, or ha<l I'eason to believe wc know, that in our attempt to aunut .•> 
the suffrage any sensible portion of tbc labouring clsv''-.; (sf the c^'antn 
in addition to the few already posso.ssmg it, we sliould have 
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to reform, 1 aclaiowledge tliat it Avas a Jiianly, a straiglitforward, and an 
open course so far as Ave liaA’e any cognisance of it Avitliin the Avails of 
Parliament. (Hear, hear. ) Biit Mr. LoA\’e has given us the story of that 
combination. He has told it in the face of the British House of Coni- 
jnons ; and he has told it AAdthout contradiction. He made knoAvn to 
us in the month of July last that the section A\dth Avhich he acted in 1866 
entered into communication Avith the leaders of the Opposition. (Hear, 
hear.) The object of the section Avas not to overthroAv the Government j 
it Avas, simply to preA’-ent the loAvering — or, as they considered it, the 
degradation — of the suffrage. The party then in opposition and noAv in the 
GoA’-emment gaA^e to Mr. LoAve and his friends, according, as I have said, 
to his uncontindicted declaration, the most solemn assurance that in the 
event of the defeat of our bill and of our ejection from office and of their 
accession to it, they AAmuld be no parties to this loAvering or degradation 
of the borough suffrage. (Cheei's.) That Avas the point Avhich Mr. LoAve 
had in A'ieAV. Mr. LoAve aa^s politically allied AAuth us. He did not Avish to 
place his influence, and the gentlemen Avho felt Avith him on refoian did not 
Avish to place their poAver or their votes, at the service of the Opposition 
for merely a party puriiose. On the other hand, such AAms their objection 
to refonn — most erroneous and deplorable I think — (cheers) — that haAdng 
obtained, as they conceiA’-ed, from the chiefs of the Consei*vative Opposition, 
an -unequHocal and binding engagement, that in the event of their acces- 
'sion to office the suffrage should irot be loAvered, they entered fi.’ankly into 
the Avaifare of the campaign of 1866, and raised the numbera of the 
minority to such an extent that they could offer to us a resistance Avhich 
Ave AA’-ere unable to OA’-ercome. Well, gentlemen, tlie result Avas that Ave 
retii’ed from office. We did not AvithdraAv from office because the House 
of Commons di-ove us out of it. At the moment Ave retired Ave kneAV 
perfectly Avell that the decided majority of the House of Commons, 
including nearly all the Liberal membera, Avho had been opposed to us 
on reform, A\m’e desii'ous that Ave should continue in poAvei-, and Avere 
prepared to cany a motion, the very terms of Avhich had been made 
ready, expressive of their confidence in the Government that then ruled 
the councils of the State. (Hear, hear.) AAvare of these facts, gentle- 
men, Ave came unhesitatingly to the conclusion that the question lay 
betAveen our existence as an administiution on the one side, and the 
tniunph of reform on the other. We AA^ere not desirous to retire. 
We Avere not insensible to the honoiu and the distinction of being 
intrusted Avith the guidance of the policy that is to gOAm-n a countiy 
and an empire such as this. But Ave believed the interest of the 
public in the settlement of the qiiestion of reform to be a vital interest. 
We saAv that if Ave continued in office we should stiU be exposed to 
the same description of opposition as_ had up to that time baiTed oiw 
AvaA^ We kneAV perfectly well that if, on the other hand, we retired 
from office the tiiumph of reform was absolutely ceitain. (Great 
cheeiing.). Gentlemen, there is an old sajdng, almost a sacred 
saying, ^hat the blood of the maitp^ is the seed of the church. (Hear, 
hear.f That Avhich is time in religion is likeAvise time Avith respect to 
other principles of poAver in tliis world and of value for mankind. 
(Hear, hear.) It is sound Avith reference to political truth as well as 
A\-ith reference to -religious truth. We Avere firmly conAunced that the 
blood of an administration Avoiild be the seed of the success of Parlia- 
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mcutoiy leform. (Clieers.) And therefore we dieerfnJly laid doM'n the 
ensigns of power, we associated ourselves with tliat cause ; and thankful 
am I to say that we have had that wliich perhaps maybe called the 
highest triumph of a party, namely, to see our opponents themselves 
compelled to bo the organs of givmg effect to their principles and fulfilling 
their mam wishes. ^ 


Well, then, gentlemen, wo met again in the year 1867, and I will 
endeavour to deal very brtefly ivdth the proceedings of that session. 
lint i must frankly say, in giving an account of my stewardship, without 
claiming any such credit as your chairman was jdeased to award either 
to myself or to those with wdiom I liave had the honour of acting— yet 
I l>ound to say that I know nothing to lament and nothing to I’epent 
of in our proceedings of the year 1867. Now, in the proceedings of the 
year 1867 there are two tilings to which I will call jmnr attention, that 
are totally and absolutely different from one another. One is the Ee- 
foi-m Bill of 1867. And what do you tliink is the other? The Eeform 
Act of 1867. (Laughter and cheers.) If you had those two documents 
■ — ^the Bill and the Act of 1.867 — ^printed in parallel columns, you would 
be able for 3'’oui’6elves to test the tnith and accni’acy of my assertions. 
As to the Bill of 1867, 1 said in. Parliament — I was thought to say it in 
heat, but I said it delibeiately, and- 1 repeat it now — was the worst bill 
over presented, the worst plan as a whole ever submitted to Parliament 
for dealing with that gi’eat and important subject. Perhaps that may 


seem an extravagant assertion. Well, then, gentlemen, I mil not go 
through the clauses of that BUI, but I 'ivill tell you this, and I do not 
tliink that what I say can he contradicted from any quarter. It will be 
admitted that the main object of the Bill was to open the suffrage to the 
labouiing classes, How, I will only illusti-ate the bearings of the Bill 
on tills subject in two points. According to the best estimate that 
can be fonned, it umuld have admitted from 100,000 to 120,000 
out of the four millions of the labouring population of England to 
the enjoyment of the suffinge. But along with that extension of the 
power of the laboui’ing classes, what compensation, forsooth, or 
remedy, was provided against their supposed possible misuse of that 
power 1 There were contrivances, partly in the nature of suffrages to 
be issued to persons in viiiiue of taxes, and partly in other vai’ious fonns, 
but which may be summed up in one phrase which became suificient y 
notorious — ^tbe proposal of what was called the dual vote. (Heai, heai.) 
Now, the effect of that was this, that this bill for extending popu ai 
privEege, wliile it gave 100,000 or 120,000 votes in tbe boioug is an 
towns of England, where enoimous masses of the population are ex- 
cluded from political power, would, by that dual vote, have given neai 
300,000 new votes to the very same classes of the people ® 

already possessed of the suffrage — ^that is to say, “stea o ex 
or increasing, it would have immensely diminished 

labotii’ing classes to whom it was the professed objec o iiy-pii £rentle- 

give an hicreased share of political power. JViS on 

men, I staud upon that proposition-if necesraiy, 
alonl-and I say that that BiU was a bill which would f „ j 

tol stronger then it i. at “I* SS 

to it upon ms occasion; but, “LSit S’e «»olf a 

who dedined to give approbation to f ‘‘ ^4,'? 
household suffluge bill, or whatever else it might be tolled. 
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IV-'j'ult’s dip ('xlnini'ilinury furl 1 Imvo JiauiPtl, tlipip wprp n !jpI of pin- 
vision'., in iny o[iinion. nio'^t olVi'iiMvo. nnd. piTliaps, ilio ino?-l iinidioUH 
tlnvt v't'ix' fvor ('ihIkkHimI in n l>i!i for riirlinnn'nt, x\ itii n'roronro lo 
tlio'" wlio vi-ro (Milt’ll (he cnniponnd liousclioMors. niul vlio form two- 
tliinls of tiu' wliolo Inlumrin:: population of tin' bni-onglm. Thnu* pro- 
viMoiis wvtvild not tnily lia\i' i'oin]»i'll'*d tln'in to go (lirongli liurdoiiHoinn 
fonniditit”;, I'ut lilu’wi' p, to j'uy ji money fnn* Inforo they ciunc to (ho 
(■\oi\'is(' of tin* Millnigi’, (ll«nr, hear.) Well, gontlomcn, I will not 
detain yon ahont tin* two yi-ar:;’ ir'ideneo — :\l>on( the ah i'iieft of n 
lodger fr.inehi'e, ahont the paje-r-voting, and a inultitinh* of other (’liun.("i, 
for, thanlc lieaM'ii, they are ail dead and hnried, and tin* fine njion the 
t'oinjionnd householder i>. likewi'e gone, ulthongh it Inn? heen rejilaced 
hy arr.nigement:; mneh he'ter indeed than tho'e lir.s( jnojxe.ed, hnl still, 
J am afiaid. vt'ry had on the whole. Upon the whole, I mnst nay that 
the Bill Wii't not amended: it was nntainoridio'.ed. (B'lnghler and 
eheer,-^) It was (ramfonin d into a gnat aet on hehalf of liherty. It 
le-'.nmed a (diaraeter so diflVrent from that with which it was intro- 
due(d into Parliament (hat one of the most distingiii'died men who 
Mi]»povted the (hivernment , indeed, one of the most highly and deservedly 
respected ]>ei*s-ons to he found in the whole length and hre.'idth of the 
land — I mean (he Ihdce of Btiecleiteh —is n'ported lo have slated in his 
sjH'eoh on the stihject of the Ach that there was nothing left in it of the 
original Bill exeejii (he t inttle word “ whereas " at the eommoncetnent. 
(L-rnghter.) That, no donht, was a )Hv>tieal method of speech; hnt. 
jKietry is often (he aehicle of (ruth, and 1 believe in the main it, con- 
veyed suh^tantial tnith tipon that oeea-don, AVell, gentlemen, I. now 
eongi-.itulate you ujKin (he po'-'^eSMon of that Act. I will hy-and-hy refer 
to what s..'i.med to me to he its defeeto : hut it is, no donht, an cnonnons 
advance in the jiolitical growth of England. (Hear, hear.) jManyof the 
cii'cnmstancps attending it. have been jiainfnl. I at least cannot he ex- 
pected to feel a great admiration, nor do I pretend lo feel any admimtion 
wlmtever, for (he manner in wliich it lias heen eairied. (Hear, hear,) 
But J must look at the Act in its<df; I imi.st look at wliiit it does for the 
people of England ; T must look at wlmt it jnomi.ses, too, for them. If 
wc are comjielled lo look at its faults, wc must likewise ask oui-solvo.s 
■whether it involvi’s princii>h*s or confe-s-sed admissions, which arc sure to 
lead to the amendment of those hmlts. Keeping this in view, I think 
wc should regard IIkj Act as one cflccling a great progress in the march 
of Biitish liherty, (CIicoi'S.) It has heen said, forsooth, that the 
LibemI party, the great hullc of (he, Libeml jiarty, oflcrcd opposition to 
that Act. Gentlemen, it is not so. A\’'hat happened was this. 'Whentho 
Bill was introduced, and when that Bill, jirofessing to give household 
suffrage, withdrew on the one hand what it had given on the other, and 
subjected to such impediments and emharmssments, nay, to such actual 
])enalty, the attainment of that suffnigo in the gi-cat majority of cases, 
wc apprehended that this mcasiu’c was going to be made the instinmcnt, 
really, I may saj, of ])oIitical terrorism to such pereons of the classc.s 
below £10 liouselioldci-s as might desire to he votcre in England. What 
Ave said was this — “ Away rvith all these conflicting connivances ; don't 
let us ask whether the rate upon a man’s house is paid by liimself, or 
Avhether it is paid under the Small Tenements Act or nndei* the Compound 
Househokfing Acts hy his landlord ; it is quite enough for you and the 
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my freedom to take any eourse at a suitable time, and while I cannot 
jmss by the subject of reform without naming these opinions, I do not 
wish so to name them as to weaken the force of those congratulations 
uhich 1 offei’f d to you at an earlier period of my remarks upon the 
passing of a bill which constitutes so great an epoch in the liistoiy and 
progress of Bntish legislation. One of the great charges made against 
the Govemment of Earl Russell was that we did not propose to deal 
with all parts of the queston of refoim at once. But it was found im- 
possible to deal with the whole of them ; the only question dealt irtth 
in the measure of last Session in a way to do any effectual good was not 
the whole, but a part of the question of the franchise. It has been 
settled for England, but remains unsettled for Scotland and Ireland ; 
and, as to redistribution, although some good has been done, I can put 
no great value upon it, for nothing can be clearer than that in such a 
case if you touch the question you ought to have done so in such a way 
as to settle it. (Cheers.) We have a great deal to do with the question 
of reform in Scotland and in Ii*eland, and on another subject in whicli 
the Liberal party is very much interested. There is now sitting what 
is called the Boundaiy Commission, and there is a great disposition 
among the ranks of the supported of the Government in Pai'liament 
to contend that all persons, as far as possible, employed in the trade 
and industiy of towns shall vote only in towns ; and that the county 
representation shall be exclusively of persons having directly or indi- 
rectly the agricultural character. That is a principle totally novel, and 
absolutely unknown to the British Constitution. The old jn'mciple of 
Parliamentary reirreSentatioir looked for communities where-s'-er it could 
find them. Where they were gathered or organised as counties, there 
was a community, and th'ey called upon the inhabitants of conirties to 
be represented according to their tenure in the properi;y of the county. 
(Hear, hear.) Wliere there was a community gathered in a borough 
they called upon those who belonged to the borough to send representa- 
tives to Parliament, and to share in bearing the burdens of the count ry j 
but as to tire idea that something is to be made by the arbitrary will of 
Parliament, which is neither town nor county, but which is to consi.st of 
men engaged in trade and industiy — ^men associated together not for tlic 
ordinary purposes and common life of a borough, but simply for tlio pur- 
pose of Voting for members of Parliament in the fictitious cliaractor of 
towns, to that I entirely object. I may seriously object to it because it 
mil weaken all Liberal influence in the county elections. (Cheei-s.) 

I object to it more unequivocally upon broader principles. TJierc are a 
great number of rural places at present foimng part of the 
representation; but, strange to say, it is not pr^Msed to exclude fie 
villages and farming districts from the tornis. Per one, I ", 

this plan of striking out of the counties all places, as far as ‘ 
got at, where trade and industiy are pur-sued is false in p Lj 
mischievous in pi-actice, and will tend to lower greatly the „ 

Zergi of county representation. (Cheers.) It is 
counties ar-e undi-ripresented, ^ «unk they are 

more representatives for counties; but ^ , j„omh.-ra fur 

the case of the minority vote; I will not go ^ ) Ut us s.-ek 

counties hy talcing them from the ^at ,om 

them whera they ought to bo sought-namoly, by consak l m.. 
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iniinities now enjoy a sliai'e in tlie representation greater than they are 
fairly entitled to by their social importance. It appears to me that "vvith 
respect to the question of boundaries, the true piinciple is this— that we 
should adhere to the old mle of tho Constitution. If the to's\ms Iiave 
grown, by all means let the boundaides of them be extended ; but let 
them still be to'vvns, and let those who are taken into the towns for the 
purpose of Parliamentary voting be taken into tho towns also for all 
other purposes. (Cheer’s.) I carrnot but add one word irr respect of a 
towrr that has beeir sorely aggrieved — I mearr the to^vn of St. Helens. 
(Cheers.) How, there is a per-fectly legitimate marrner of taking trade 
and irrdnstry out of the county. Wheirever you fiird that there is a 
tr-ado and indrrstry so concentr'ated, and of srrclr extent as measured by. 
population and property, as to be entitled to representation — (cheers) — 
for-m it into a toAvn if yoir ■wdll. That was projrosed to be done for St. 
Helens 3 and I must say that a grievous vTong has been inflicted rrpoir 
St. Helens in depriving that impor-tant community of the privilege of 
retirming a member' to Parliamerrt, which they had been promised irr 
the Bill as origirrally settled by the House of Commons. 

"With respect to the Scotch ReforTn Bill, I -will only mention two 
matters, which are not devoid of imporiarrce. I am sony to see from 
ministerial declar-ations, reccrrtly made, that a proposal is likely to be 
tendered to us to irrcrease the number of members of the House of 
Commons. The number of the Horrse of Commons is not too small, birt 
is already r-ather too large for the pur-poses of a deliber-ative assembly. 
I do not say the number can be redrrced, but I thirrk it orrght not with- 
out an obviorrs necessity to be increased. The impor-tance of Scotland, 
like the impor-tance of Lancashire and Yorkshire arrd Londorr, deserves 
a larger- share of representation. Of corrr-se, I cannot tell what the cir- 
cumstances may be under which the question will be re-opened as to these 
three great masses of populatiorr; birt, I thirrk, as the case of Scotlarrd 
is aborrt to come before us orr the proposal of the Gover-nment, I must 
record my opinion that it will be oru- drrty to find, arrd find from unobjec- 
tionable sorrr-ces, an increase of member-s for Scotlarrd to meet with 
some fair and moderate allowance the increased weight which Scotland 
enjoys as one of the three kingdoms. (Hear, hear.) 

Conviction, gentlemen, has placed me, in sprite of early associations 
and long cher-ished prepossessions — strong conviction, and an overpower- 
ing sense of the public interest operating for- many, many years before 
full effect was given to it — has placed me in the ranks of the Liberal 
party — (cheers) — arid I cannot other-wise than enter-tarn the hope that 
the same feeling which has placed me there, and the reasons which 
have changed my mind, may be forrnd to have some weight in other- 
minds. (Cheers.) When we come to a general Parliamentary election 
I venture again to say I hope the electors will look quite as mrrch, or 
rather- more, to the past conduct of men than to the pledges they may 
give. (Cheer-s.) Sur-\^eying the Iristory of this country within the 
time of our recollection, and if I were to go fur-ther back I should but 
strengthen the case — ^taking the history of the corrntry within the 
per-iod of our- own experience, I am bound to say, as far as I can read 
that history, that it is to the agency of the Liberal par-ty, generally 
speaking, that the most valuable measures have beerr owing. (Cheers.) 
How, I do not think it is desirable to come here to rail personally at 
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aiitagomsts, and I liave endeavoured to avoid, as far as I could, fallii,.. 
into tiat eiTor I am not going to mil now, hut I am about to refer- 
(laughter)— and, m a speech at Edinbmgh, as I read it reported in the 
newspapers, Mr. Disraeli, the distinguished gentleman wlib holds the 
post ot Chancellor of the Exchequer, is repoited to have said that in his 
recollection, or I beHeve dming his Parliamentaiy career, there wore 
• thirty-two measures of lutal importance and benefit, and in fact, as I under- 
stood, the thiidiy-two measures, ivliich have done so much good in the 
country within these last yeai-s— that they had all of them been smy- 
ported by the party with which he was associated, and had been stronirlv 
-—I think I even read the word bitterly — opiiosed by the other quartern 
of the House. Gentlemen, I read that declamtion uith the utmost jiaiii. 
To me it was beyond anytliing painful to find that there were these 
thiity-two measures none of ivhich I had had the pleasure of supporting, 
because when I reviewed in my mind the measures I had supported and 
the measures I had opposed, I found that, almost inthout exception, 
those measures which 3Ii'. Disraeli had opposed I had supported, and 
those wliich he had supported I had opposed. (Laughter and Chew's.) 

I therefore found myself in this painhil predicament — of being totally 
excluded, after a gi-eat number of yeare of hard labour, from having Imd 
anything to do ivith any of the good laws that have ^.stinguished our 
recent history and given satisfaction to the peojile and strength to the 
institutions of the countiy. (Cheers.) But now, gentlemen, thevo was 
no list given of those tlmty-two measures — (laughter) — and I cannot 
tell you to what a degree my curiosity was excited irith regard to tliat 
list. During the late session of Pai’liament veiy ti';)’ing circumstanco.s 
of a domestic character prevented us from asldng for any e.xplnnntion.s 
.on these mattere, and likewise upon other mattci-s relative to that 
curious process of what is called education — but it difiert from education 
in tlie ordinary sense — of what is called education on the question of 
Befonn, to which it appeare the Conseivative jiarty have, without know- 
ing it, been subjected for the last seven yeai-s. _ Now of tlint process I 
■will only say one ivord in pa.ssing, and it is this — that in ge}ienil when 
people are put into education your fii-st object is to ojien their eyes ; Init, 
in this kind of education, it a])peai-s that it is e.s,s'cntial that whilst the 
thing is going on they sliould laiow nothing -whatever about it~(]nvghtff) 

— and .should suppose, doum to the hist moment, the direct op})oute ; 
but, when the happy niomcnf comes, then they no longer are tu-at- d 
like people going. to play hlindman’s bufl— the Imndkerolnof is taken 
away from their foreheads, and they arc told and they discover to ( a n 
intense satisfaction— that they have liecn undergoing, without ]:nov.mg 



witli principles of I’arli.anieniary Kefonii wlnl.rt 
Avalkin" in the opi>osite ditvHiott. (Laughirr.} 
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it li:n uv,\i ji-'JlVilU v.cH uU'l if th'-v ni.* 

liu'is, I Jst't Vi hy v.c< '.hiitild iin‘ l.(> i><1 - 

-b’.'a?!'.' tic ! '.tilt j!.!' \'<’i 15 its*’ nU-iisimi'Di ttf .'in i nnvnnn!'. and 

n>h \<> tin' I '-nn'ty. tt’h' "? • S Htill I ri'inn l>.n'U tn iny J>nint, 
mnl I flit'ulti i«> i li'i'.v if !■. :iny c'Sii' ‘Imt i-.m tnll ini’ what wcii' 

iJn" I* -tv, it jj)i -naip .. I Im \ n\i 1 'iimilii 1'" j'ni very htitiJ 

t'l it if I V, ci'i' 'i t*> in*-n{i"n I'ln* of th'-in tliat i'- t<> i-'iy, ihr- 


yri’ ',! nn .!■ niv <if nn' th- 5 - ii|>l.' v.liirli v..-iv nrymnnnly Mtj»- 

jviit. iii,-, til.- f: I'.il i of <!',<• ojij^« it«» j arty, und %vhii h v.on' I'iitofjy 
ts|-j-«'d fsoin of hiT <(n.!j!< 5 - flint i .. of 1 out <>, fiinn tho l.il't-r.il 
tfision of tin 11. ‘‘S ''. I <ii> n<>t It.o'v v.-lsut ilioy v,.- 5 i", Imi. j’.'ntlonn'n, 
1 lii. Lsiov,- V. l..it tin V V- < 15- t'.'it. 'rito'. v. m' in.! (In' loji- .il of tin- lo'iiuin 


<.’.\tho'. 5 r lit il'-lii’n ■. v. tdnh fo’.in.'l if. tlv fnltilnn-nt . svud in p.U't lli'' 
5 r.n.-i •• of tin' fnifsif.',' tit, of tli.- dv-.ti. " of tlii'. ('onnf'.y tonnni t Iit lnnd 


— i’ll. . 1- V . i .if I in .'hi . lo-.< :n I'f lii" !!;.' ('^iw.n.l'. :dl mir frllow- 

' niii'"'; vli'lini’ lo'in.sn t '.I'lu.H.' or n.>‘, {t'in.’r ) 'I Imy v.'.'U' not 
tin* i.-y ,-.1 of tin' ili' .Idiiti* of I'l..*.. ■ Mnt th nt.-f' : tin y v.cio iint tlin 
!'j-.ii<if t II*’ > .sin !..v, ; tin', v.i n- S’.i.; il'..> i* f.'nji of riivlinnn nt ; ih'v 

'.V. 1.' I,. *, tin- intf.. in.'ti.'n < f tin- }>’.i'.!ilj>;. of f.dr p'j'f' ’ ‘■nt.ilivn pna nt- 
ni.'tst into tin- nssini' ij- il \ otniiinniti.' of tho (''a'lniry ; tiny worn not tim 
r>']-*.'.! of il;.' na'i io.itn.n v.hii’li '.a'. 1.) min idl onr !. 1 iiji)iino. ju>.t ini 

til" .\i of tin- . orn t iV. . v..'.'- to lia'.o rniin d onr nirrii'iiltui-n, Ifiit 


nliirli n- nit. d in an . i!oii);..n-. . \t* ii'i'.n of onr i lni'jiin*.,', jin.t as tlio 
ja-jt al of th*' c*'Vn In.'.;. 1 . .nit*-*! in :its inuin'n"’ iln'i.a'-'' in tin* vidtir nf 
<iur f.iVJii j*!!''lt!''''. 'I’in y V.< jn.t tin- tn.ity uitli IV.'.nm, wliinh lias 

oj'* !!'"! and i ini' 'I ill" i'..i,tn'.<'i.'.' of th.' .'.'nntrv ; iind, in f.vtnndin'f 
tho I’onuin i'.-'- of ih".'nintty, h.f cimn* m nr.nli l<y joiiiiii;; tli" two 
nati'tti'. v.'itl) til" lisdit hand' of fi'M'i'.*.; hij* in-M i' ajt.un 1 tnint (o Iw 
f .-vi iad, 'I'liry WfV.' not that r.-fonii of tin' v.ln'h* tatifl'of the ronntiT 
v.lii.'h liii'i ni*. I ll voii, without idiiio' t any l•^<■*•Jlt^on, thn ah-ohitf com* 
inanil of nil tin* r.iv.- mni.-iial of l.vhonr lUnl indui.try that, the world can 
yield witlnmt the )i.iyiin nl of si i-inud*' i hillinj,' t.i the oM'hciincr. They 
v.nrcnol the ostahli.'-lmn nl of (hat fn-s* jin-'-s whii’li now circulat*'.-! almoil 
hy itiiHioin'. if not hy hillioin-. thmiiLdunil tin* whole f.f this j^rcat 
ci.nntrv, and jicnotiat*'.; into « '.'cry nook and conu'r and cninny of the 
land. Well. p'nthiiK'ii, 1 really thonj'la in my hlindnesa and ho- 
niy'lited i^nonmee ihai tho,’** wer.' (Im niea'.nre.s, or ii(, all events that, 
they were the contesteil me;i*.nr.’.s — heeaui'*' somo men.MiroK, iiav, 1 
am Ihaiihfnl to .say. many goml and vahiahle im‘a.snres have jmssed llui 
Lepslalure without party eoiitest. — 1 tlnniftht. it wa.s the <’ontes(.s upon 
the.w measures which had piven ii^Kjiecial chameter to tho Ihvrlianiontarv 
history of the ape. CSentlemeii, J still think so. ((’lieers.) And I 
ask you if yon think the spirit which formed, and conceived, and 
dictated the.so and many other such meu.sures ought to contimu* to pre- 
vail in tho cnnncils of this country ^ (Olieors.) 

I.et mo refer in ono word to 11 suhjcct. of tho greah'st importance, 
ivliicli time ahsolntcly jirevcnts me from developing. Wo. must, with- 
out any doubt, have a reform hill for Irolaud. 1 must give the Govcni- 
moni'tlii.s credit, that the fninchi.sc wliich tlioy propo.scd for Scotland was 
conceived in a liberal spirit. The fruiiehise to lie projioscd for Ireland 
will. T hope, he coiiecivod in a libem! sjiirit also. 1 refer to it only for 
the sake of saving that which I hold not merely as an iHolalcd pvo- 
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position, but as a pmciple to be applied to the Ts'hole policy of the 
countiy (Hear, bear.) If this is indeed to be a united Mngdom we 
must endeavour to give one heart and one mind to the people of all its 
three divisions ; and that one heart and one mind never can be given to 
them unless they are treated in all matters of legislation ivith perfect 
equality and iiniiartiality.^ ^ (Cheers.) But, gentlemen, I have referred 
to the pasrt, and to the spirit in "wdiicb past policy has been conceivedr 
Possibly I may be told that the repeal of the com laws was canded by 
Sir Robert Peel, and that Sir Robert Peel was a Conservative minister. 
It is time that Sir Robert Peel was a Conservative minister. It is tine 
that he canded the repeal of the com laws, but it is also tme that because 
he carried the repeal of the com laws he was no longer allowed to continue 
in a Conservative ministry. (Applause. ) Gentlemen, the case is before you. 
The perfoimances as well as the professions of individuals and parties will 
in due time be submitted to you. Tivelve months may scarce elapse before 
you ‘exercise your electoral privileges. The future of this countiy is fraught 
with questions of the deepest interest. The ultimate responsibility of 
the decision will not rest with this man or that man who may happen to 
be Minister or may happen to'sit in Parliament. It will rest with iJiose 
who choose the legislators'; it will rest •\vith you, the electors of England. 
All that we can do is to bring before you to the best of om’ ability the 
facts and the rights of the case ; to open out and discuss in the free 
atmosphere of this free coimtiy aU questions and topics of public inter- 
est, and leave the issue in your hands, to accept with content your 
decision whatever it may be ; but to rest in our own minds on the con- 
viction that to the best of our ability we have struggled and done battle 
for the right. (Protracted cheering, amid which the light hon. gentle- 
man resumed his seat.) 


Mu. "VVeld-Blukdell moved a vote of confidence in Mr. Gladstone 
as member of Parliament for South Lancashire. He Said, — dVIr. Mns- 
grove and gentlemen, — I am sure you will feel mth me that this is a 
gi’eat day for Omiskirk, (Hear, hear.) After what we have heard and 
witnessed to-day we shall no longer be surprised at the great effect alway.s 
produced by Mr. Gladstone in- Parliament. Having heard your cheem 
and noticed your thoughtful cotmtenances, I have seen hou u ell evoi} 
point advanced by Mr. Gladstone has told, and how you have sjm 
pathise'd with every word ; and I can see in every lionest heart th^o is 
this feeling respecting Mr. Gladstone, “Thats the man foi me. ( eai, 
heal*, and applause.) Having made these few remarks, there aie no 
reasons why I will not inflict upon you a longer addies.s— -one is, i 
time is very limited, as we have to proceed to Southport by a rain ; 1 1 
the other is, if I were to say more, it would be like pouinig 
milk— not that jmu ever do that in Ormskuk— it would weaken tiic 
power and effect of Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence. 

Me. Welsby seconded the motion, which was earned by acclaiim- 

Me Gladstone briefly responded. He hoped in what rc™M«ed of 
be called upon to perform. (Hear, hear, and apphu .) 
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W. H. Gladstone, M.P,, moved a vote of tliaiiks to the Chair- 
man, 'wliich -Nvas seconded by W, Eathbone, Jun., and carried amidst 
gi’cat applause. 

Tlie Chairman having acknowletlged the vote of thanks accorded to 
him, hir. Gladstone left the hall amidst great cheering, and immediately 
aftern-ards proceeded by' train to Southpoi*t. 


MEETING AT SOUTHPORT. 


In the evening hir. Gladstone visited his constituents at Southport, 
and addressed a large meeting of the electors in the Music Hall, Poi't- 
Jand-street. At an early hour the spacious hall began to fill, and long 
before the time appointed for holding the meeting it ■was crowded by a 
large assemblage of ladies and gentlemen. The hall was gaily decked 
with bamiei's and evergreens, and brilliantly lighted -ndth croivn and 
star banners. ' ’Wlicii Mr. Gladstone entered the hall, he was received 
vdth. hearty cheering, •wiiich "was repeated again and again. — Accom- 
panjnng the right hon. gentleman were the Hon. Lyulph Stanley, Messrs. 
T. Weld-Blundell, T. Paget, M.P., W. H. Gladstone, M.P., Holbrook 
Gaskell, J.P., J. E. Jeffery, J.P., George Melly, J.P., T. D. Hornby, 
J.P., Artliur Sinclaii-, Robert Trimble, George Heginbottom, J.P., R. 
Wild, J.P., J, Glover, J.P., Edgar Musgrove, J.P., L. Hey wood, W. 
'Welsby,’E. Cmven, J. Baivett, J. C. Pigot, Joseph Spencer, J. Wood- 
cock, and John Wrigley ; Rev. J. Chatter ; Aldermen Boothroyd and 
Stephenson, &c., &c. 

On the motion of Holbrook Gaskell, Esq., the chair was taken by 
T. Weld-Blundell, Esq. 

The Chairman said, — Ladies and gentlemen, — It is vdth extreme 
diffidence that I take the chair, as I know there are about me many 
gentlemen, who, you know, are far more capable than I am of doing 
justice to the position in which you have kindly placed me. I assure 
you I have yielded to the v/ishes of the committfee more .through what I 
may call blind obedience, than because I fully concurred in the wisdom of 
their decision. With your as.sistance, I have no doubt my task will be 
easy. It is no obscure indi'vidual that I am seeking your permission to 
introduce to you. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Gladstone — (cheers) — ^lias woii 
for himself a world-'wide celebrity. He has for some time been your 
representative, and with his usual urbanity and kindness he has come 
before you to-day to make your acqaintance and to give you an account of 
his trust. (Cheers.) Gentlemen, if I were to dilate upon his merits, 
I am afraid I should not either do justice to him, or to the waimth of 
your feelings. I shall therefore content myself with remarking that he 
has an especial claim on your sympathy and regard, inasmuch as his 
birthplace and early home Avere almost within' sight of this town. 
(Cheers.) Gentlemen, there, under his father’s roof, he Avas taught to 
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comprehend the dignity and importance of commerce; there he learned 
to appreciate the industiy and persevering energy of Lancashire men; 
there he listened to the political wisdom of Canning and Husldsson • 
there the prmciples of civil and religious libei'ty— (cheei-s)— of free trade,' 
■and of reform, stnick deep root in his yoimg mind and in his yoimg in- 
tehigence.^ Gentlemen, he has come back amongst us vdth his opinions 
and pnnciples enlarged by' age and experience, and I feel sure tliat be- 
fore the close of this evening you will think right to extend to him tliat 
confidencG "wiiicli his character, Iiis talents, and his career have merited. ■ 
(Loud applause.) Gentlemen, in introducing Mr. Gladstone to you, I 
ha,ve also another duty to perform, and that is to offer, on youi’ part and 
mine, our grateful acknoSvledgments for his ready courtesy in coming 
here to address you. (Cheers.) I have also to assure him that ho will 
find you ready listeners, and that you ■will treat him ■with that sympathy 
and good feeling which are due to him as your countiyman and your 
representative. (Cheers.) 

Mr. GlAdstoke said — Mr. Weld-Blundell and gentlemen, — I owe 
you my warmest acknowledgments for the reception which yoii have 
been pleased to give to me, commended to your notice, as I have been, 
by the too kind language of our respected friend yonr chairman upon 
this occasion ; but I like'wise have to thank you for a- previous favour — 
for that support which, as electors of South Lancashhe, you accorded mo 
when two years and a half ago I became your representative in Parliii- 
ment. (Applause.) And, gentlemen, if it be true, according to the old 
proverb, as I believe it is, that “ a friend in need is a friend indeed” — 
(laughter and applause) — I must O'wn that I owe you a great deal of 
gratitude with reference to that occasion. You found me a stranded 
man — (laughter, and cries of “ No, no,”) — at a moment wdicn the pro- 
ceedings of the election were far advanced ; but the brief ■tenn of two 
days or three placed me in the position of being a representative of one 
at least amongst the most powerfitil, the most intelh’gent, and the most 
distinguished constituencies in England. (Loud cheers.) For that, 

gentlemen, as well as for your kindness to night, I vish to upon 

record the expression of my grutitude. Birt meeting you ns n poison 
whom you have invested ■with political trust, I likewise desii'e ^ to toko 
advantage of the occasion to touch upon matter's of public inteic-st. 
(Hear, hear.) I hope you have no reason to repent or to rcgi-ot the part 
you took in 1865. (Hear.) I even venture to hope that 3 -ou may 
'inclined to repeat the proceeding upon a future occasion. (Loud cliccra.; 
W^ith reference to m_y o^wn political po-sition as jmur member, uai 1 1 c ti 
ence to the position of tire powei-ful and intelligent p.arty with wJncJi r 
have the honour to be associated in Parliament, and mth ro 

yet higher and graver public irrterests, I rvill venture to comincn le 
yorronthe condition of public affairs. ISow, gontlonion, a ‘ 
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and, on the other liaiid, that we never should he deteiTed from taking 
the decided course that cLrcumstances may demand and justify by an un- 
manly fear of being called extreme politicians. (Applause.) Gentle- 
men, I go back during a moment over the period of nearly fortj'- years, 
to an epoch when after a long exile from power the Liberal party in this 
countiy entered upon the direction of the councils of the State under 
the -auspiees of Lord Grey. At that time they adopted for their motto 
words not less well-knowi than honourable ; their motto was that of 
“Peace, Petrencliment, and Peform.” (Applause.) And I think that 
if you look back over the whole course of events since the year 1830, 
and if you make fair allowance for the infii-mity of human purposes and 
performances, upon the whole the historian, and posterity along with 
him, udll record his inrpartial verdict, that the pledges given to that 
motto have been faitlifully and honoui-ably redeemed. (Applause.) But 
the words that were then used are just as impoi*tant at the present mo- 
ment as they were when the}-- thus became the special and famous token 
of a political party. The object of peace, I trust, is as dear — ay, I will 
go fui'ther, and 'will sa}’’ is even dearer — to us at this moment than it was 
then ; for as I believe that much has sinc6 then been realised, both of 
political and social progress, and as I am convinced that no progress, 
political or social, is real and substantial unless it tend to discountenance 
the barbarous practices of quarrel among the nations and especially civi- 
lised nations of the ear*th, I am comnneed that now peace is dearer to you 
even than it was then. (Hear, hear.) I address you, gentlemen, under 
the unfoiiiunate circumstances in wliich, at present, we stand with regard 
to the Abyssinian war. As to the occasion of the expedition to Abys- 
sinia we look upon it — and when I say we, I mean not only those in 
this hall assembled, but I believe the whole people of England without 
distinction of party — we must regard the occasion- of that expedition 
with unmixed and imfeigned regret. (Cheers.) I lament the shedding 
of blood. I lament the excitement that necessarily accompanies any . 
transition even upon a limited scale from a state of peace to a state of 
martial disturbance. I lament the addition to taxation that is and that 
may further be entailed upon you by this unhappy quarrel until it shall 
reach its teimination. (Heai', hear.) But, at the same time, standing 
here as one who dehberately withliolds his confidence from the executive 
government of the moment — (cheers) — am bound to say that I cannot, 
I do not,' attach any special blame to those now in power in connection 
with 1)1118 unfortrmate necessity. (Hear, hear.) If, gentlemen, there is 
a special lesson to be learnt from the difficulty in which we now find 
oiu-selves, I think it is this, that we should be more wary — (hear, hear) 
— and more shy — (hear, hear) — ^than we have hitherto been about estab- 
lishing diplomatic relations — (applause) — ^with countries and sovereigns 
on whose civilisation reliance cannot "be placed — (renewed applause) — 
to the degree -that is necessary to ^ve a reasonable assurance of the 
stability and safety of those relations. (Cheers.) And if you will 
allow me, gentlemen, to go one step farther, I will yet a little more pre- ^ 
sruneon-your patience. (Applause.) Many of you belong to one of 
the very ^’eatest, and certainly one of the most enterprising, commercial 
communities in the world, and it is the tendency of commerce — the 
h^'PPy ^-nd beneficent tendency of commerce — ^never to be content with 
its present conquests so long as there are new realms to be subdued. It 



IS therefore not a matter of discredit, but of praise, to those connected 
^vxtlI the memantile enterprise of tlie country .vhen they seek to caS 

h exchange into regions that have nSt 

hitheito known it, (Cheers.) I do not desii-e, and even if I were able 
1 should not iiresume to clieck tliat honourable tendency. But this I 
do say that e^n that tendency i-equii-es to be checked and watched 
when it assumes, as it does and must sometimes assume, the character of 
a disposition prematurely to force the Government of England, throiiah 
lat exercise possibly of active but partial influences, for which our 
i arliamejitary system affords abundant scope, into the contraction of 
of land, into the formation of relations of this kind 
that we ha re now before, us — relations which, when they are once formed, 
e find it impossible either to sustain with safety or to recede from with 
honour. (Cheers.) .A.nd, therefore, wfithout blaming any one, and cer- 
tainly by no means blaming the Government of the day in respect to 
this most unhapjiy present necessity, I do trust the whole people of this 
countiy may be disjiosed to lay to heart the 'lesson it seems to teach us, 
and to act steadily upon the geneial conviction that it is not safe for the 
State of Great Biitain, for the Croivii of Great Britain, with all the 
dignity that attaches to it, and all the obligations that flow from 
its action, to enter upon the foimation of responsible connections ivith 
countries which have not reached an adequate state of civilisation. 
(Cheers.) So much, gentlemen, for the subject of peace. 

As regards retrenchment it is difficult to be veiy sanguine upon that 
subject until peace is restored, I may, however, say a word uiion it by 
and bye. As respects reforrn it is not necessary for me to detain you 
■with any detail. We have realised a great step in advance. It is an 
occasion upon the whole for great satisfaction. If there were those 
amongst us who, until a recent date, had doubted of the efficiency of an 
extended sufii’age in giving strength to the operations of the national 
■will, I must ^y, without being an indiscriminate admirer of American 
institutions, and certainly without the smallest tendency to quarrel 
with the lot w^hich Pro-vidence has given to ns, or to exchange it for the 
lot of our brethren across the water— this, I must say, that the experi- 
ence of the Ameiican war, and the enormous power and perseverance 
developed by the people of the United States on both sides in that un- 
paralleled conflict, show a remarkable and striking lesson of the strength . 
and power of endmunce derived from the breadth of the basis of political 
institutions. (Cheers.) I therefore congratulate you, gentlemen, upon the 
great progress that we have made ; and I feel convmced that if there be . 
defects, as I think there are very serious defects, in the measuie that 
has this year become the law of the land, they are defects ^ 

time, will be cured. Perhaps I ought to observe that ^l^^re ^re a numbe 
of collateral subjects in connection with Parliamenta^ reform on whidi 
opinion has been more or less awake at times, and avith le^ar 
there may be great variety of opinion. Soine amongst ■ 
tremelv anxious for shortened Parliaments. Uo-w, as fe _ if^Par 
SntofisTncerned, I debt ve.7 much » I d» 
liaments is necessa,ry in order to f'^^d-iSrtainly if there be, 

not see that there is a,ny coui^iy in tj^u-qA states in which tlio 

that countiy is not f ^ , f ^ 

mature.and strong conviction of the people, oi 
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part of the people, is more quickly or more eftectually represented in 
the action of the representatives than it is in the XJnited Kingdom 
\mder our present Parliamentaiy system, (Hear, hear.) 'Well, again, 
there is the question of secret voting. Kov, vdth respept to secret 
voting, ve are passing into a state of things that we have not yet ex- 
perienced, in which it would he unvnse too confidently to anticipate the 
results of an experience yet to come. Some of the arguments for the 
ballot are greatly weakened, some of them, on the other hand, ai’o 
strengthened, by an extended. sufirnge. I am bound, however, to say, — 
whether it be or be not from the infinnit)’- of old age or of its approach, 
or to what cause it may be due I do not know, but I ovm to an attach- 
ment to what T view as the old English principle, that as far as possible 
all jmblic duties and functions shall be peifonned in the public eye. 
(Cheei's.) It may be, it ceifainl}’^ might be, that if we were to find the 
gross eHl of intimidation spreading in the countiy, we should be boiind 
to seek a remedy ; but let us hope that that will not be the case, and 
that the objects we have in Anew, namel}’’, the founding our whole policy 
and legislation upon principles of popular liberty and justice, may yet 
be attained Anthout the loss of those salutaiy influences Avhich certainly, 
I think, attend the opemtion of publicity in all the institutions of this 
countiy. (Cheei's.) 

How, gentlemen, I pass on from the subject of our representatiAm sys- 
tem. I liaAm noAv got beyond the motto of 1830, and I proceed to men- 
tion A'ery briefly, in liardl}* more than a Avord, another matter, the 
matter of education, upon A\diich there has been dui’ing the last 35 years 
— and I must say in the main as the product of the great Keform Act, 
to which it can be traced — there has been a gi'eat anxiety, a great 
activity, and a gi-eat progi'ess. But still much, A*eiy much remains to be 
done, and the urgency of the necessity for doing it has been greatly 
mcreased. We must endeaAmur to put out of our Avay those religious 
difficulties Avhich haA'e hitherto been found to impede the effectual exr 
tension of the plans of education, and at the same time Ave must endeav- 
our to do that Avithout disrespect or disparagement to religion itself, or 
to religious conAdetions — an object Avhich I for one believe to be perfectly 
attainable. (Hear, hear, and cheei’s.) I have stated that the original 
movement on behalf of education is traceable to that lively state of the 
public mind AV'hich accompanied and folloAved the first Reform Act. The 
second Refom Act, we must all feel, has brought upon us a new ne- ■ 
cessity, and I trust that neAV necessity Avill be met by neAv and greater 
exertions. (Hear, hear.) Measures liaA-^e been introduc*ed into Parlia- 
ment, plans have been proposed under the sanction of great and respect- 
ed names, the materials, in fact, of progress are all ready to our hands. 

I will not trouble you at this moment Avith the details, but I feel justi- 
fied in expressing to you the sanguine hope that no time Avill be lost by 
those who have tlie honour to direct or share in the legislation of the 
coimtiy, m taking those measures which are undoubtedly necessary in 
omer to raise the masses of the population to the level necessary for the 
effective exercise of those political privileges Avhich have been conferred 
upon them, or which may be conferred upon them hei’eafter. (Hear, 
hear.) If I do not noAv further dwell upon the subject of education it - 
m because I feel a great confidence that we have not before us, in rela- 
mn to that subject, any problem of difficult solution, or any obstacle 



u, therefore not a matter of discredit, but of praise, to those oonmotci 
with the mei^tile euterprise of the country wheu they seek to carry 
onyards the busmess of peaceful exchange into regions that have nS 
Mieito knmvn it (Oheera.) 'I do not 5esire, and even if I 4re M 
I should not presume to check tliat honourable tendency. But this I 
do say, that even that tendency requii-es to be checked and watched 
when it assumes, as it does and must sometimes assume, the character of 
a disposition prematurely to force the Government of England, through 
tliat exercise possibly of active but partial influences, for which our 
Earliameptary system affords abundant scope, into the contraction of 
engagements of this land, into the fonnation of relations of this kind 
that we have now before ns—relations which, when they ai-e once formed, 
we find it imjiossihle either to sustain ivith safety or to recede from vifii 
honour. (Cheers . ) And, therefore, ivithout blaming any one, and cer- 
tamly by no means blaming the Government of the day in respect to 
this most unhappy present necessity, I do trust the whole people of this 
country may be disclosed to Jay to heaii; the 'lesson it seems to teach us, 
and to act steadily iipon the general conviction that it is not safe for tlie 
State of Great Britain, for the Crown of Great Britain, with all tiie 
dignity that attaches to it, and all the obligations that flow from 
its action, to enter upon the formation of responsible connections with 
countries which hai’^e not reached an adequate state of civilisation. 
(Cheei's.) So much, gentlemen, for the subject of peace. 

As regards retrenchment it is diflicult to be veiy sanguine upon that 
subject until peace is restored. I may, however, say, a word upon it by 
and bye. As respects reform it is not necessaiy for me to detain you 
■with any detail. We have realised a great step in advance. It is an 
occasion upon the whole for great satisfaction. If there were those 
amongst us who, until a recent date, had doubted of tlie efficiency of an 
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institutions, and certainly without the smallest tendency to quanvl 
^vith the lot which Providence has given to ns, or to exchange it for the 
lot of our brethren across the water — this, I must say, that tlie experi- 
ence of the American war, and the enormous power and perseverance 

that un- 


developed by the people of the United States on both sides in that un- 
paralleled conflict, show a remarkable and_ sti-i^g lesson of the strength 
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and power of endm-ance deiived from the breadth of the basis of political 
institutions. (Cheers.) I therefore congi-atulate yoii, gentlemen, iqion tJie 
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defects, as I think there are very serious defects, m the 
has this year become the law of the land, they are defects , 
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wntlev om- present Pavliumwt^iy syslwn, (Hear, h(.u.) ^Uil 

there is the nncstio 7 i of secnii voting. Ko"*, Anth ivspct. to scrict 

voting, ive are passing into » state of tiiing.s that we have '■'*■ 

perienced, in which it would he unwise too rontidently to nutnujiate he 
results of an exporicucc yet to come. Some of the tirgumeiits J<»r the 
ballot arc gi'catly wealcencd, some, of them, on the other hami. aie 
strengthened, by an extended suflrege. 1 aw boiwd, however, to nay,-- - 
whether it be or be not from the intivmity of old age or of its approach, 

or to what cause it may ho due I do not know, hut I own io an attach* 

ment to what I view as the old Hnglish ju'inrijde, that as far srs jur .-dhle 
all public duties and functions slmll he }>erformed in the jmhlie eye. 
(Glieci's.) It- may he, it certainly might he. that if we wen* to tind the 
gross eHl of intimidation sj>rending in the ciu\ntry, we should lv» ho\md 
to seek a remedy ; hut lot \is liopii that that will not h<* the cas.*, and 
that the ohjoefs we have in view, namely, the hunidit\g our wh«de. policy 
and le^slatiou upon principles of popular Uht-rty and justice, may y"t. 
be attained without the loss of those salutaiw inliueuces which certainly, 
I think, attend the operation of publicity in all the institulien;; of this 
country, (Clicoi-s.) 

Now, gentlemen, I pass on from the subject of o\n' represeixl.ativt* sys- 
tem. I have noAr got beyond the motto of and 1 ]ii‘<>cced to men- 

tion very briefly, in hardly more than a woi*d. am'tlier matter, the 
matter of education, upon which there has been during the last I’a years 
— and I must say in the main as the jirodttct of the. great Kefornv Act, 
to which it can he tweed — there ha.s been a gi*eat .'in.xiety, n grral 
acfciA'itj’’, and a gi'eat progi'Css. But .still imtch, veiy much remaijjs to he 
done, and the urgency of the nccc.ssity for doing it lias been greatly 
mcreased. lYe must endeavour to put out of our way those lailigimm 
difhculties Avhicli liaA'e hitherto been found to impede the efrectual ex- 
tension of the plans of education, and at the same time we must endeav- 
our to do that Avithout disrespect or disparagement to religion itself, or 

0 religious coimctions — uaa object which I for one believe to he perfect ly 
attainable. (Heai‘, hear, and cheers.) I liaA-e stated that the original 
mwement on behalf of education is treccablc to that liA'oly .slate of the 
pub 1 C mind AA'liich accompanied and followed the fu-st Kefonn Act. The 
second Eofomi Act, we must all feel, has bi'ought njion us a noAV ne- 

^ trust that neiv necessity AAnll be mot by noAv and greater 
men/^T he<ar.) Mca.sures have been introduced into Pavlia- 

ed n ’ ^ liaA^e lieen proposed under the sanctioir of great and a*c 5 }accI- 
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fied in^^^ yon at this moment Avith the dotaiks, but I feel justi- 
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^ come now to name to you, not without a deep and serious 
. otion, another name that has always been associated in the history of 

this country with painful remembrances, and more or less ^vdth pamful 

nticipations.; and that perhaps has never been surrounded with ^associ- 
ations more grave than at the present moment^I mean the name of 


■ /TT 1 \ -r^ ^ ; A. .iiicciu wie name oi 

Iieland. (Hear, hear ) _ Do not think, gentlemen, tJiat it is from any 
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wanton or gratuitous desire to intrade upon you a melancholy theme, or 
to xorce upon myself the discussion of difficult questions, if on this 
opportunity I state to you in terms of deep and serious anxiety the nature 
of the general question connected with the name of Heland. TJie tnith 
IS that we have lately had too many grievous manifestations, more or 
less remotely traceable to matters that belong to that name, and that be- 
long to the painful history of the relations between Ireland and England. 

^ My duty, so far as is in my power, is not only to render an account of 
the past, but likeivise and more especially endeavour to make prepare- . 
tions for the future. ' (Hear, hear.) I may be mistaken, my \ievs may 
be wholly visionary and wrong ; but I liave a dee]) conviction that for 
years to come the name of Ireland, and all that belongs to that name, 
will probably find for the Governments, for the Parliaments, and for tho 
people of England the most difficult and the most anxious portion of 
their political employment. How, gentlemen, consider what we have 
seen ■within the last few weeks. I mean to speak plainly to you — (hear, 
hear) — as plainly as' I can-^(hear, hear, and applause) — upon the subject 
of what is known by the designation of Eenianism. And I wish, in 
the present state of the public mind, and after occuiTences so dreadful — 

I mil not be content even with such a word as this, but I will add, 
outrages so wicked and detestable — (cheers) — I wash to urge upon you, 
as I wish to urge upon m3^self, these two fundamental cantion.s. Tbo 
first is, that in considering these outrages wm should cndea%’'our to pre- 
serve an equal temper and a perfect .self-command. (Hear, hear.) Tho 
second is, that we should not confound the cau.se of Eeniani.sm witlt tbo 
cause of Ireland. (Hear, hear.) How, gentlemen, recent ])rocccdmg.s 
have sent a thrill of hoiTor through the country. And when .such oc- 
currences arise, it is very difficult for the public to prc.scia o a per .cct 
balance of them minds— (hear, hear)— especially at a time when every 
man amon^ u.s must feel that there is no absolute seciiiit} or 
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that any one man ivill not become the victim of cromes of wlucli be bn-s 
hitherto been only the spectator. (Hear, hear.) How, rt rs a f^lbcuH, 


hear.) But tliere is no oalaniitj that can happen to iw ^ ^‘in- 

a., thit the purity of justice should to sulhed hy one » J g 

shade, or tl/e staightness of its .,„n diverted hy one 
from the imark. (Cheers.) It ften happens ^ " |,„i„ 

horrible, by n false logic, dictated by false and spunons 
to suppose, or to act as u-e supposet , t at 

dreadflil, therefore vo might bo less Pyf t is 


absolutelv necessarj^ that in everj' 
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men who hiivo hcou tvh'il, ov agninst men who avo to lio irloil, loi' oiii 
rages that make oiir blood nm cold, tliej should hin’o jav'ci.scly th<‘ niiuic 
advantages, precisely the same favour ami indulgf'iife giaiiied (o (lieiii aa 
in ordinary times — (liear, licai‘) — in respect to the most, oi-diiinry and iho 
slightest charges, and that all should renuanher that in the (ye of 
English hiwev(n-y man is innocent until his guilt shall have befm legally 
established. (I^oud .tVpjilau.'-e.) Tlio august tigiire of juatiee has (yes 
and oars — nay, it should be all eyes and all (so'j; for livery description of 
testimony and information that hoans ujkui tlie jtroof of charjgis ; hnt for 
all matter that is not dircelly connected witli the janof of (duirges-- 
wifh whatever tends to jUTjmUce tlio case, to inflame tlm mind, to cany 
the heat and temj)er of jrission into the \erdict tliat Jiiny hn de]/ver('d — 
for all niattei's snch ns these, tlie old pimeih is good, sound, and Iieallli- 
ful. dustice should be absolutely deaf and absolutely Idind, If (lie 
veiT thiTuie wei'cal .stake — that anci(‘nt llirone on v/hicli sits the ladoved 
and venerated figure of our Sovereign ; if the old and time-lKmoiiivsJ , 
Ip.ws of this kingdom w<'re at stake ; if every instilnt ion that we valm; 
and hold d(>ar. if every institution that we have reeei\ed from onrfaOas's, 
and that we hope to hand down to our cliildrcn, were at sfake in the 
issue of a cnminal charge, still we must ](jo!: to nothing hut tin; suf- 
ficiency of the proof alone. tVe rmi.st put al! coii'.cfjiiencf; j out of mind; 
we mmst lot all daiigera he incurred ; we mu.st f,ijfh;r the v.oiltl to iiiho 
its courae, even though it V, -ere cracking in our ear’, ratln r llian allow 
the honour and the .sanctity of justice to he tainlcfl for a inouioni hy flie 
intTusion of thoucrlu'-', the bent of wliicb, hov/(;v<-r jjatnr;il, ia deatruc- 
tive of its character and e.=‘'ence. (Clioor-.j Jfa; ing (poken flm/i, / 
sliall be less likely to be jril-randeratood when, after iiivobing every just 
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degradation in tliis thing we call Fenianisni. (Cheers.) Tliiit O])uuoii. 
gentlemen, does not arise in my mind now for the fii-st time, nor does it 
spring from any disposition to judge harshlj' of those who may i)er]ia])s 
feel too paidiicularly the ancient -wrongs of L-eland. It arises in a vciy 
different way. The time when I arrived at that conclusion Avas tlie 
time of the Fenian invasion of Canada ; and certainly it did appear to 
me, so far as I am capable of forming a judgment on affairs — and I re- 
member taking the oppoi-tunity of expressing the opinion nearly two 
years ago before an audience in Livei^mol — ^that it is difficult to find upon 
record any action or proceeding of a large 'body of men more inexcusably 
and ahominably wicked than the Fenian invasion of Canada. (Load 
applause.) Canada had inflicted no wi-ongs upon Ireland. (Hear, hear.) 
If Ireland has -wrongs, Canada has no power to redress them. bat- 
ever* Ave may have done, Canada with resjiect to Ireland is mnocent ns 
the child imbom ; and I deliberately say that to cany fire and sword 
■within the borders of Canada, thus unequivocally and thus notoriously 
guiltless, merely because it is dreamed or supposed that through Ciinac a 
some stain or even some wound may be mflicted upon England, is ic 
very height and the very depth of human wdckechiess and baseness. 
(Cheers.) I hope you will not think that because I Im-e stated that opinion 
in very strong language, I own, in the strongest language, ^ ® 
itself to me for the pm-pose— I hope you vlffi not thmk on that accom ■ 
that I have stated it in heat or in haste._ (Hear, hear.) ^ 

and deliberate conviction, winch at no time h.ave I ceasec 
or been inclined to modify. Havmg had that opniion of the 

invasion of Canada, I, at least, f 

taken place in England. I Avas not surprised at ^ 

Manchester; and I cannot for one 

are made to sIioav that an offence of _ia w„ told that 

been treated with gi’eat leniency te^deinc^s « 
the men who went to stop the police van “i^CAOiAms 

mean any bodily harm to Oh, no, it 

accident that led to bloodshed. _ ( c-n fi-poiiciitlv or .so boldly 

hot simp)ly a vague allegation ; i made there* Aritli no snudl 

faihisUtrj, butitisn.ade :n Man4^^^^ 


hear.) I^ow, gentlemen, the answmr to 

ascertain, not ha-mg been \ jjg Vho wishes to blow oi'fii u 

through the ventilator ; and 1 +l,nt^T)oi'tion of the door Aviiirii r! 

door, does not fire his pistol ' ‘i of accident. furf.ooth, 

open already. But fuither, it is ‘ i to the demand.'; ef «b'* 

tLt the police, instead of such rcsi.mn.-c 

criminals Avho intercepted them, c„irit of a man and an J-ngb" ‘ 

they were able, and that Brett, g-Aut <u- MuaU 

man, should have refused to do auA tin /o'heci-s.) TJ.c n-umptmu 

of the purposes of the bre.akeis of - ^ j,oi„'..,unn ' 

on Avhich the plea or excuse is ^j-irit or coiiiui,"'. >>[>’ ‘ ‘ 
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does not run away, if lie happens to have some idea that he is 
under a solemn obligation to execute the law, and thus to protect the 
person of the people, and if he dies in pursuance of that idea, his death 
is to he regarded as an accident. Gentlemen, I demur to that conclusion. 
The death of Brett as regai'ded himself might have been a martyrdom : 
as regarded the perpetrators, it was a murder. (Cheers.) ' 

I assume now that the men who were convicted at Manchester were 
justly convicted. (Hear, and cheers.) That is my assumption ; I do 
not pretend to be a judge. If they had, as I believe they had, every 
advantage that English law could give them, if they were justly con- 
victed, I am then asked to censure the Government for having refused 
to iuterpose the Sovereign’s prerogative of mercy between these persons 
who were armed with revolvers on that perilous enterprise and the ex- 
treme sentence of the law. On an occasion of this kind, you mil agree 
vith me that we must put aside all question as to tlie abstract merits of 
capital punishment ; with that important subject we have nothing to do. 
If capital punishment is bad, abolish it. If capital punishment is im- 
posed by law, do not requii’e of the Home Secretary and the Govern- 
ment that they shall be governed in the administration of the law by 
opinions or by scmples adverse to capital punishment in general. I 
Itnow not what case was submitted to the Government, and what in- 
foi-mation they had before them, and I cannot take upon myself their 
peculiar responsibility; but, looking broadly at the facts so far as they are 
known to me, I decline to bestow any censure, small or great, upon the 
Ministry for haidug refused to advise tlie exercise of the prerogative of 
the Crown in a case such as tlie case in Manchester. (Cheers.) Well, 
gentlemen, from Canada we pass to Manchester, and from Manchester 
we pass to Clerkenwell. I am not about to contradict in practice that 
precept which I have endeavoured to give, by seeking to excite your feel- 
ings ivith respect to the character of tlie crime that was there committed. 
I will only say that, in my opinion, there is a painful family likeness in 
all this series of outrages, beginning with the iiivasion of Canada, con- 
tinued at Manchester, again repeated at Clerkenwell, and God Icnows 
whether as yet brought or not brought to a conclusion. On this ques- 
tion I will only say, as it has not yet been made the subject of judicial 
investigation, that while I hope we shall never in this country tbinV of 
anything like rigour or severity in the administration of the law, yet that 
we shall resolutely, as one man, support the Crown and its responsible 
advisers in a firm and just administration of the law, well knowing that 
we ai-e thereby serving the interests of every member of society, includ- 
ing even the handful of misguided people who might be tempted to 
sympathise with the perpetrators of these crimes. (Loud cheers.) Eor, 
depend upon it, that those who approve of these outrages are the merest 
handful Individually the people for whom we could find most excuse 
or palliation would certainly be the Lish ; but I learn from the most 
undoubted authority on every side that the Irish in Lancashire (and, I 
doubt not, the Irish generally) are wholly free from the taint qf this sym- 
pathy. (Cheers.) A few heated and erratic minds are to be found in 
every class of the community ; upon the actions and judgment of such 
pei-sons no man can count ; but, vdth these exceptions, I am persuaded 
that not only the error, but the deep guilt of an approval of such acts, 
docs not attach itself to any portion of the Irish community. (Cheers.) 
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Feniaiusm is a fel] disease infecting our society. doubt its develoi)- 
ment Jias been assisted by tlie importation of reckless spirits wlio liave 
natm'allj enough come up to the sm-face on the other side of the Atlantic 
amidst the exigencies of a great and exaspemting war. (Cheers.) Do 
not let us make this a reproach to oui- Ti-ansatlantic bretlnen. Do not 
for a moment suppose that I intend to insinuate any idea of the kind, 
which I should be the fii-st to condemn ; for the exigencies of such a 
wai tend naturally and almost necessarily to develoj)e in some congenial 
minds even such a depraved and portentous ^’owth of human wicked- 
ness as this. It is no wonder if these persons have looked round them 
for a field, predisposed in some degree by cii-cumstances, for then’ mis- 
chievous activity. But we have much more than this to consider. We 
must distinguish, as I have ventured to say, between the case of Ire- 
land and the case of Fenians, — ^and I hope you will not suspect me after 
what I have said of. wishing to tamper with the 2ninciples of public 
order when I avow to you my conviction that these jrainfiil and hoiiible 
manifestations may, jrerhaps, in the merciful designs of Providence, with- 
out in the slightest degi’ee acquitting their author's of responsibility, may, 
perhaps, have been intended to incite this nation to a greater searching of 
its orvn heart, and spirit, and conscience with reference to the condition 
of Ireland, and the state of oui’ legislation which affects ‘ that cmmti^'. 
(Loud applause.) Gentlemen, it is, to say the very least, a matter of 
the utmost sadness to consider that, after seven hrmtod 3’'ears of political 
connection betw'een England and L-eland, that union of heart and si'irit, 
which is absolutely necessary for the welfare of the country, has not yet 
been brought about. (Hear, hear.) It is impossible to exaggerate^ the 
gi’avity of such a fact, or, I may add, the gravity of the responsibilities 
which such a fact must bring upon the Government of tins countr}’' ; and, 
gentlemen, when I say upon the Government of tliis countiy, I use that 
expression because in former times the influence of the people in tlie 
direction of jrublic policy, although for many 2)ur2roses it has alwnys had 
great weight, was far from being commanding and complete. But o 
late the development which has been given to our pojmhir and I'Cjjre- 
sentative institutions, and which has invested most, if not all of you, 
and not only of ybu, but so many of your- feUow-citizens all over the 
country with the power of the Parliamentary sufira^e, fxes upon j-ou in 
the last resoii; the chief and main bui’den of responsibility foi t ic c wi ..c 
ter and colour of the policy tliat- may attach to the conduct of f m 
imperial concerns of Great Britain in all their branches anc epat 
(Hear’, hear-.) And, therefore, whether or not pu arc if 
kble for the past poHcy of tliis country towaifls felmd 
distaBt, you lave become " 


distant, you nave oeuumu for 

the peqrle of this country, wiU be in the fullest manner f 

itinftrture. (Hear, hear.) And I think I am not pefonn^ 
of an oflicious or wanton censor if I vcntime ta ‘ 

feeliiic^s, those convictions w'hich I cannot discharge from j 
Nowfwould be cmvortby of the chameter of a 

count of the occuironce of those homMo outn.^ a e ,,, 

ourselves as in any degree released ^ f^r l]i!n "uv.'nl. In- 

fairly Tvliat has been and n Lit is i ic ■ neJirv In's imdenreii'- of 

land Thei-e is not the r.v,..„.l.;.l, tli.r 

late years great improvement ; that civil nglit, hai . 



oiUous poiiiiUioK have boon removed, (hat reli'iiouK distinctiona lliat 
formerly existed have been ellared, that, a betler mid milder spirit has 
taken possession of the ^vhole field of ]h-i(isli legislation \vitli respect to 
Ireland, Bnl, at the same time, if we wish to place oni-selve.s in the 
condition at least to grap]ile with the Irish jiroblem as it ought to bo 
gmjipled with, there is fiidy one way to do iU and that is for each of n.s 
individually to make a mental elVort to jilaee himself in the position of 
un Irishman, imbued with all the national feelings of Iri.slinien, and 
under the influence of their tnidifions, and then to .say honestly to hini- 
.self as in the sight of God whether if he were such an Irishman with 
.such convictions ho would himself be satisfied with the slate of thinga 
that now existo. (Hear, hear.) Kow, gentlemen, if you a.sk me what 
contribution I have to ofier towards the solution of this great and jnost 
pressing problem. I have only to sjiy that jmst history teaches uh that 
there is a marvellous power of enchantment in the jirineiplc of just and 
fair dealing. (C'hcei's.) There e.xists in our law what purports to lie an 
union of throe kingdoms. Now, the f|ue.stion an'ses, if the throe king- 
doms are. to he united, how, or on what jirinciple, are they re.spectivejy 
to be governed 1 Z^fy answer to this — tliero are certain mattei-sin which 
the veiy cxi.stencc of an union requii-es that the three should have a 
common ojii’nion and a common jiolicy. So far as that princijile will 
fairly cany us, I wovild not for a moment liHt<-n to any ])lea whatever for 
fc’cpanito institutions, and a separate policy for England, or for Scotland, 
or for Lehind. But then, I venture to contend that, in all nmlb;re exce,jjt 
the.so, cvciy one of these thn>o cotinti-ies ought to ho governed according to 
its ovi-n traditioms, yio.v.’H, and idca.s, and not according to the tnidition.s, 
and ideas of the othei-s. And if I am a.skcd what i.s meant hy 
this general jmopo.sition, I reply by nTi illustnition whiclj, though it aaii- 
not be exact, will probably be found mucb clearer than argnniont — I rc- 
ply by pointing to the jiolicy that the Parliament of Great iSritain .and of 
the United Kingdom has never failed to pnnsuc in re.sj)ect of Scotland. 
There must be many Scotchmen here present. Tliey abound, and I am 
thankful they abound, in this community. (Laughter.) If there had not 
been a facility for the -importation of Scotcliraen, it is highly probable that 
I should not have been here. (Laughter.) But I "kj^jical to tliem, and 
I appeal to you, who, as Englishmen, 2 >ride youi-selvc.s a.s being tlie first 
among the nations of flie world, in the .sen.se of public ju.stice, liave we in 
point of fact, or have we not, treated Ireland as we have treated Scotland ? 
If we had endeavoured to govern Scotland according to Engli.sh notions 
and ideas, I a.sk whether the Scotch would have been the contented com- 
munity' which they now are 1 (Cheers.) Now, gentlemen, in speaking 
of that unsatisfactory' condition of relations betyveen Iieland and Great 
Britain, which I admit connects itself in a considerable degree, though 
in an indirect method, yvith the recent horrible manifestations, I am far 
from meaning to suggest that the.se di-eadful crimes can be the object of 
sympathy in Ireland. !My belief is that ey'en the sympathy which has 
l^n shoyvn vrith the three men executed at 3Ianchester yvas procured 
by erroneous statements of the ca.se and groundless imputations on the 
administration of justice. With regard to the more recent outrage in 
ClerkenwelL its character is so clear that I feel no man vriH he able t< 
affix upon any portion of the Irish population the charge of -'J C" 
with such enormity. (Hea.r, hear.) But this is, a.s I ?.r 
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sUteof the case: we W not in L-eland that degree and amount ‘of 
active lojalty and attachment and respect to the law which is necessary 
in order to institute ns into a thoroughly well-ordered and united com- 
miuiity. (Hear, hear.) And we have this painful circimistance to con- 
tront—tliat, whilst large portions of the Irish population from year to 
year have left the shores of theii’ countiy to pursue their fortunes in a 
loreign land, they have earned ivith them, along with a patriotic, and I 
might almost say, a tender attachment to the soil, something tliat might 
he descrihed as too often a fierce resentment, an inextinguishable aversion 
to the authority, the government, and the institutions of the United King- 
dom. And for my part, gentlemen, I own I am not satisfied when I hear 
people say \ es, that is so j but it is because the Irish jieojile are so 

unreasonable.” Well, they may be unreasonable. We are all unreason- 
able more or less. We are all um*easonable, especially when ive have 
suffered ivi-ong. (Hear, hear.) Depend upon it, we are now going to 
enter into a controversy vdth a lawless power that aims its blows not at 
wealth, not at property, not &t Government, not at aristocracy, not at 
any one class or portion of the community, but at public order, and at 
the peace of society ; and if we are to entei* ivith a clear conscience into 
that contest, if we are to be able to persevere in that fearless and firm 
administration of the law which I, for one, earnestly desire and vdll 
heai'tily suppoid — (hear, hear, and iwolonged cheering) — ^we must satisfy 
ourselves that as regai’ds those causes of, legislation which bear upon the 
pei’manent condition of a people we have set om’selves thorougHj^ in the 
right. (Hear, hear.) What we want is that those sympathies in Ire- 
land, which now hang imcertainly and float bewildered between law and 
lawlessness, shall be brought into active alliance with law and 'with 
authority. (Heax*, hear.) What we want is to haA’^e Heland like Scot- 
land, so that at last, and after all these generations, Ave may be enabled, 
instead of heai’ing from every corner of Eui’ope echoes of the most pain- 
ful commentaries upon the policy of Great Diitain towards Ireland, we 
may be able to look oxu* fellow Europeans of every nation in the face and 
challenge any of them to deny that we have administered to the sister 
island the full benefit of the principles of equal justice. • (Loud cheex-s.) 

Gentlemen, old alid inveterate diseases are not to be cm-ed in a day. 

I have rarely read a more striking sentiment in any newspaper — though 
I I'ejoice to say that we noAV not unfi'equently have the advantage arid 
happiness of reading the enunciation of the most matured and^ solid 
wisdom, expi’essed in the cleai’est and most eloquent language, not in one 
only, but in many of those jouxuials which ai'6 prodxxced from lioui to 
houx’, and almost fi’om moment to momen't — I haAm rarely read a nioio 
stx'iking sentiment than one conveyed in an ax’ticle of the Tvaes upon 
the Irish question some six or seven months since. The miter was 
dealing with the statements of those who among us, unfoxtunatcly too 
many, Avho argue that it is vain to expect that becaxise you do t us oi 
tbn.t von convei-t the pomilation of Ireland into a happy and con 


removed in a moment. It is the laAV of natxu’C it is the dispensation 
of Providence-it is a great check upon human folly 
long persevered in miscliief, Ave should be made to , 

the results. It is not in our poAver at a moment s notice to undo ( hem. 
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You must be prepared for a course of long and patient well-doing to- 
wards Ii’eland u]) to the full demands of reason and justice, though not 
one jot beyond them, if you udsh to obtain ultimately for yourselves or 
for your children that end' of which I never desj)air — namely, that we 
should now at length redeem the appi'oach of total political incapacity 
to assimilate to oiu-selves an island withm three hours of our shores, 
and which has been under om’ dominating influence now for seven hundred 
yeai’s. But I believe for my o-wn part that, in the case of Ireland, there 
is much even in the method of treatment as distinguished from the sub- 
stance of measures. I believe that Idndness, that sympathy, that recog- 
nition of equality, .that frank union in all where we can miite, Avill of 
themselves have a gi-eat efiect in Ii-eland. And one thing I will say I 
for one will not’ do : I ^vill not be a party to endeavour to bribe Ix’eland 
into union with this country by the mere vulgar expedient of doses of 
public money. (Hear, hear.) I say this, not for the pecuniary intere.st 
of the people of England. If it were a question of thousands or mil- 
lions, and you co’uld show me that thousands or millions would attain 
the end, there is none of us who would hesitate for a moment. But they 
will not attain the end. One of the great objects, one of the gimtest of 
all, we have in view is this — we vdsh to raise Ireland to the dignity of 
perfect political freedom, and to that sen.se of responsibility which attends 
it. (Hear, hear.) But you cannot raise Ireland to the dignity of politi- 
cal freedom if yorr act so as to. depress her spirit, and to fix for her a ser- 
vile position by doing for her in matters of public charge that wlrichyou 
would refuse to the citizens of countries of whose publrc spirit and self- 
respect you have formed a higlr e.stimate. (Hear, hear’.) Exceptional 
circumstances may, when the occasion arises, call for exceptional treat- 
ment ; but the same principles ought, as a rule, to regulate the public 
expenditui’e throughout the three kingdoms. 

One word, and one word only, on the subject of an immediate Parlra- 
mentarj’" reform in the representation of Ireland. Such a reform, I am 
bound to say, I take for granted. I make no doubt, looking at the 
declarations of the Government, and at the propriety of the case, that we 
shall forfhvdth have for Ireland a mea.sure of reform not le.ss equitable 
and liberal in its spirit than tlxat which has been passed for England — 
Oiear, hear)— and I hope it may be more free than ours from particular 
provisioiLs open to reasonable exception. (Hear, hear.) I can only say 
for one that if any attempt were made to found upon recent occurrences, 
or upon a supposed political iirsecurity in Ireland ^if any plea were made 
upon such a ground for deferaing the settlement of the que.stions connected 
with the representation of the people in that country, I, at least, .should 
be found to lift up my voice and to contend that it wa.s a false and a 
fatal policy— (applause)— that v,m mu.st throrv ourselves frankly upon 
pubflc sentiment in Ireland; and that if it betnre that the crrcumstances 
ar-e critical up to the point at which they are norv c-ntrcal, and which 
I do not seek either to exaggerate or to deny, that very fact would 
be a reason for our giving fuller m^ians of gmmg expres.rion to the 
genuine public sentiment of Ireland through the authorrsed and legal 
• medium of its representative institutions. (Apprause.) _ ^ . 

As regards education, gentlemen, Ireland has not re^verr up to this 
hour eqSil treatment in the rnatfor of educatron; and I %vill tell vou^ 
whv it ha-s, in my opinion, reason t^r complam In thrs countx ' , 
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;iro in\’nro, ilio great bullc of ])avcnts are in the liabit of sending their 
cliildrcu to be trained in scliools and colleges where the inculcation of the 
religion to ■which they belong forms an essential and fundamental part 
of the instruction that is gi-\'cn. Well, that is the opinion that most of 
us entertain in England, that most of us act upon, and that has the fidl 
countenance, I jiiight even say that it has the actual encomagement of 
our laws and institutions. But what do we do in Ireland ? Well, in 
Ireland wo ha%-e got in the fii-st place a imiversity connected Arith the 
Estiiblished Church. The members of the Established Clnu’ch in li’eland 


have — and I for one have not the slightest objection to their ha'vdng, on 
the contmiy, I rejoice in their h.aving — ^the means of lia'wng theii’ children 
tr.iined in exory biunch of useful secular loiowledge in an institution 
whore their religion is taught. But the same advantage is not given to 
the Roman Catholic population of Ireland. (Hear, heai*.) Neither is 
it fully given to the Presbjrterian population of Ireland. But, gentle- 
men, if in what I have to say, I speak Httle of the Presbytenan popula- 
tion, it is really only because, in the first place, then* case is mitigated 
by a number of circumstances that it is not necessaiy now to detail; and, 
in the second place, because I thiulc it is our duty to look at those who, 
from their enonnous numbere, constitute the bullc and mass of t e 
nation; I may add, because every relief that is given to the Roman 
Catholic must of couree be extended, on equal principles ot justice, to 
the Presbvtenans and Dis.seutcrs.' Now, ^we have founded in c an 
what I believe conscientiously to be excellent estabhshments, m wine 
pereons of all religious creeds and iiemuasions are mtended to ^ 

good and sound secular education, while it is left perfectly 
to obtain religious education by arrangements of ojone 

the plan of Sii- Robert Peel; and, even if it were on f 
I should be very slow indeed and very loath jg 

it. But I have not a word to urge against it. AH ^ 

that I am not prepared to punish those who do not ^ee 
it. But what are the facts 1 At the P^'f 
degree can be granted 

Dublin, where the system of the P^stabiishecl omire ^ 

Queen’s CoUeges in various places, where no system 
at all as a part of the system of "T. 

Roman Catholic — and there aie num ei England — 

the veiy same opinion that the great Ve^ 

namely, that we ought to prefer ha-v mg oxi ^ .tEose children are dehar- 

ILshments where their own ^ and that 

red from the piRRege of an ^ that there are still in 

degree being a civil privilege, it co ^ opinions. ‘ Now,_we, 

Ireland civil disabilities on accoun ri’that if I were prohibited 

would not bear that for where his religion was 

from sending my son to be tramed ^ .eat 

taught as part of the system o -tizens and as just men, to place 

grievance. I ask you then, as g Catholics or of those among 

yourselves in the position, o ^^jj^on I have described, and • 

those Presbyterians who hold the p matter of education given 

whether it can be said that we have this is a small 
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it is not the absolute substance of the tiling itself that you must alone 
regard, but it is also the temper that is shown and the stigma that is 
involved in the principle of inequality. 

Another subject — ^Avitli the details of which I will not trouble you — 
is of the utmost importance to Ireland — the subject of the tenure of 
land. We all know that although in the abstract the law of England 
and the law of Ireland may be pretty nearly the same — although the 
naked principle of the law runs so much in favour of the landlord that 
everything the tenant does in the way of improvement, and everything 
he puts on tlie soil becomes the property of the landlord when he quits 
it ; yet the law of England is mitigated in different districts by a multi- 
tude of local customs greatly improving and securing the position of 
i.he tenant, especially in a country governed as this is in the main by 
just and moderate opinions. In Ii’eland, with the exception of certain 
parts almost entirely Protestant, this is not so. In the Protestant parts 
thei’e is a custom called tenant-right, which, whether good or bad, seems 
to give to the tenant liis due, and, perhaps, something more ; but in 
the rest of the country there is no such custom, and there is no protection 
at all for the tenants’ improvements imless they have been made under 
an express and formal contract. This is a question of vital importance 
to the Irish. So long ago as in the government of Sir Kobert Peel it 
was endeavoured to apply a remedy, and to give to the agricultural 
population of Ireland a reasonable interest in the improvements they 
carried into effect. And yet that reform, which was regarded as so 
urgent by a minister speaking in tlie name of a Conservative govern- 
ment, to this hour has never been adopted. To this horn the Irish 
tenant remains Avithout that reasonable security — ^in the vast majority of 
cases holding from year to year — and only in a veiy small minority of 
cases obtaining the assistance of the landlords’ capital to improve the 
soil. Can you greatly wonder if a spirit of hopelessness has come over 
that people -witli respect to their present position, and if with that hope- 
lessness, sxirrounded as it is with so many bitter and painful recollections 
of the past, there is some defect in the warm and active attachment 
which we should like to find prevailing between the two countries ? 
Here, gentlemen, we have before us .a subject which, depend upon it, is 
of such vital importance that, laying aside all idle prejudices, and being 
prepared to face aU factitious obstacles, we shoiild proceed to deal with 
it, and resolutely to lead it to a satisfactory conclusion. (Cheers.) 

Gentlemen, there is still another matter that cannot be omitted ; it is 
the state of the religious institutions of Ireland. I say in the face of 
my respected friend your chairman, and Avithout the least fear of ofiend- 
ing — ^we may all lament the fact in our several degi'ee and manner — ^we 
may lament that Ireland is as she is, and that she and Ave are not more 
of one mind ; that she does not more nearly confoim to our pattern in 
respect to religious matters. But we must recognise the fact. In the 
case of Scotland, Avhen a difference of that kind arose, Ave alloAved the 
Scotch to have their OAvn Avay ; and I do not believe there is a man, 
whateA^er his persuasion may be, that would vdsh to undo that state of 
things. In Ireland Ave have adopted the opposite rule. We have a 
small portion of the people of Ireland holding that form of belief Avhich 
is, I apprehend, the belief of the majority in England ; and, therefoi'e, 
the English ideas and opinions in favour of the English form of religious 
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os{nbh»]nneut arc: cairictl into Ireland, and the jjnfcional on^h^ymantf! of 
(lie counliyn re given, and given oxclnsi vely to the religion of a small 
nninhor oi jtoi-aons, compiising among tlicmsolves almost (lie w}wlo of 
tluMveaHhir.sfc class of tlint-counliy, menntime the mnltitndo and the 
pool- of (hat country are left, to shift for themselves— (Jiear, hcarl—iliat 
is to say, religious incrpiality exists ui Ireland in its most glaiing foi-m. 
(Jlcar. hear.) Kow, gentlemen, ive would not endure that in our own 
country. If there wcin a lioman Catliolic eountiy, with a dominent 
Jvoinan Catholic majority .allied with ns hy a legislative union, and en- 
deavom-iug to enforce upon us (he .simple converee of that which we 
enforce ujion Ireland, to apply against us -the principle ive now apply 
agiinst them, I ask }-ou wlicther avc should patiently hear it or not 
Ko, gentlemen, we should not hear it. (Hear, hear.) "We may, per- 
hajis, by .some practice in the methods .and expedients of politics, show 
a greater ajditudo than oiir Insh brethren in choosing out for ourselves 
ciroctiial ways ;ind means for apjih'ing a remedy to a political evil. But 
if that evil had lieen felt by us as it Jias been felt bj-' them, a remedy in 
one shape or another wo should and would have applied, and should 
liavc done it long ago. (Lond cheei-s.) How, gentlemen, I must ex- 
press to you my oon-viction that the principle of religious equality must 
be unequivocally established in Ireland — (cheers) — .and that it is vain to 
look for a tiaie union and li.annony between that comitiy and this until 
the legislature of this countiy shall have made up its mind to move and 
to attain that gi-cat consummation. It may involve a saci-ifice of our 
pride; there m.ay be dilliculties to encoimter upon thewcay; and there 
will even be those who will believe and will tell us that it is hostile to 
religion. I for m3' part believe that nothing ever was or ever will be 
hostile to religion which is agreeable to the clear and well ascertained 
dictates of justice. (Cheers.) But let me commend this subject to 
3'our deep and earnest and serious reflections, foi*, refy upon it, you have 
this problem standing before 3'ou — it faces you, it corfronts you, it stops 
you in tlie wa}', it will pursue you wdiei-ever 3’ou go. Ireland is at your 
doons ; Pi-OA-idence has placed her there ; the law and the legislature 
have made a compact between 3’'ou. You must face these obligations ; 
j-oii must deal with them, and raanfull}’^ fulfil them. As to the modes of 
gi^ring efiect to this principle, I. do not enter upon them. This is not 
tlie time or jilace for -it. .But thus much I may say, I am of opinion 
the}' should be goveinecl, as a genei-al rule, bj' that which may appear- to 
be the mature, w'ell-considered, and general sense of the Irish people. 
But as to the principle itself, I entertain such a depth of conmction m 
regard to it, and a sti-ength of assurance that the question wall come up 
and meet us at eveiy step of our future progress until we have dealt 
Avith it effectuall}'. That Avill not sufier me to be silent m your presence, 
but xu-ges me again and again to beg you to lay to heart the eonsidei- 
ations that are connected Axitli the complete and eflectual settlement of 
this great and pressing question. (Hear, hear, and applause.; 

And now, gentlemen, I must say a Avord, before concludmg, P® 

position of 4 e Executive Govei-nment and of political parties in Pail a 
ment By the laile of tbe Constitution those ought to goA-em ^ 

ThreUdL^t^of the majority. 

St SXtStZZSgS: t^chel u., th.t the epochs 
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of Conservative Governments are not uncommonly tlie epochs of the 
greatest and most necessary concessions to popular feeling. (Cheers.) 
There was the old bug-bear of protection. How did we get rid of it ? 
By bringing tlie Protectionists into office. (Cheers.) From 1846 to 
1862, when elections occurred in agricultural constituencies, there was 
always some gentleman ready to descant upon the -wrongs of the British 
farmer; and I caimot wonder that the British farmer sometimes lent a 
ready ear to the assurances that were so freely given him of a remedy 
which was to be found for his -^vrongs. My belief is, that if the Pro- 
tectionist party had not come- into power to this day, you would have 
had to this day the county elections fought on the -principles of protec- 
tion — (laughter) — and a great body of men coming forward from time 
to time to assure the farmer that he is deeply and insufferably injured, 
that they were very sensible of his wi-ongs, and that nothing was neces- 
sary but a majority to put them into power in order to the effectual 
application of a remedy. "Well, gentlemen, they came into power (so to 
speak) overnight, and next morning they found it was impossible pro- 
tection could be restored. (Hear, hear.) That was the case in 1852. 
In 1858 there was another of these Governments by a minority ; and, at 
the commencement of that Government, Lord Derby announced that his 
mission was to oppose the progress of democracy ; but before that 
Government had been twelve months in office, the members of- it were 
engaged in the production and the recommendation of a Beform Bill. 
They were put out of office. Their Keform Bill was not entertained, 
and that being so, the consequence was that they fell back into the old . 
error, and from 1859 to 1867 then' party, with an unbroken effort, op- 
posed itself to all and every proposal of reform. (Heai’, hear.) But in 
1866, at the end of the session, they come in again, and jmecisely .the 
same process takes place. Overnight tliey thought that refomi was 
dangerous, that it was unriecessaiy, that it would destroy the Constitu- 
tion, and I know not what. The sun rises the next morning. With the 
light of that new sun new ideas are con-veyed — (laughter and cheei’s) ; — 
and the consequence is seen in the Keform Act of 1867. Well now, 
gentlemen, you, as a body of Liberal electors, may be inclined to desn-e 
. that those who agi’ee with you should be placed in possession of the 
great opportunities of usefulness that are connected with the possession 
of office. (Cheers.) But do not let us overlook these advantages on 
the other side, and let us well remember that in the great changes which 
tliis year has -witnessed, it is highly probable that if it had not been for 
the change of Government in 1866 reform might stdl have been baulked 
by an obstinate and persevering hostility. (Hear, hear.) The same 
thing, gentlemen, has happened -with regard to other subjects. You 
haA^e heard of the conscience clause in education. A large number of the 
clergy — of Avhom, as a body, I spealc Avith a profound and cordial respect 
— are themselves against that pro-vision in trust deeds of schools 
called conscience clauses. They had great hopes until July, 1866, that 
Avhen the party truly Conservathm came irrto poAver, the question Avould 
be decided, and no more Avould be heard of it ; but, instead of that being 
the case, no more is Ireai'd of the matter, because there is no longer any 
oppositiorr to the clause. The Governmerrt haAU forrrrd that after all, 
they Avere rather near-sighted. They looked at the corrscience clarrse 
from a distance — from across the other side of the House, — and that 
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eiiig so, and from tliis quality of. near-sightedness, they could not read 
1 s true character— (laughter) hut the moment that the organ of the 

eye is brought ^vithin the distance, which is adapted to the formation of 
the lens, the moment, that is to say, that it can be calmly read with 
eveiy advantage of tranquillity as well as of those instniments which 
assist vision in political office, it is found that just as I might misread 
le letters of the placard on yonder wall from a distance, so have they 
been mistaken. It is not for us, who may have a natural prejudice in 
tJie case, to be too exacting in our mode of judging ; let ns have good 
measures of government ; and, in my opinion, a Liberal party in the 
House of Commons ivill give fau’ iilay to all such good measures when 
they are submitted j but I should object to going so far as to say that 
we are to be reduced to the condition of. accejiting simjily- that which 
Mas offered to us without any opinion or conviction of our own. We 
arc, after all, a majority in the House of Commons. -As such we are 
responsible to you j and that responsibility we .shall all discharge to the 
best of our ability. 

How, gentlemen, one word only upon youi’ position as a jiarty. There 
is a great disjiosition, it appears, among the adherents of the Government 
to celebrate their successes and them advance in jiopular estimation by a 
series of banquets. There has been a gi'eat banquet in Manchester, and 
a great banquet in Edinburgh. There has been a great banquet , in the 
Crystal Palace in London, comjiosed, as I understand, of working men, 
carefully selected. (Laughter.) There is, I am told, about to be a gi’eat 
banquet in the city of Bristol. These banquets echo one another like 
the roll of cannon in the moimtains, first from one quarter and then 
from another. And, gentlemen, do you think on that account tliat the 
oiiinions of the country are changed, or that the principles of the con- 
stituency have ceased to be Liberal principles 1 I venture, to place 
against tlie four banquets of this year four elections of this year. A 
banquet is a very good thing in its way ; but, as one familiar with the 
condition of jiolitical parties, I must frankly admit that if you place ban- 
quets on one side, and the successful competition of an election on the • 
other, I leave the banquet and prefer the successful election. We have 
had four elections. The fu’st was the election for Coventry. The Con- 
servatives went there when the Coventry weavers were supposed to be 
suffering from the effects of the Prench treaty, and persuaded them to 
return first one and then a second Conservative member. But 
an election occuiTed this summer a Liberal member was retm’iied. Then 
came the election for Bii'mingham, for which tovm a Liberal member 
wms returned, under cii’cumstances veiy adveree, yet by an immense 
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majority. "When the election came for the city i r 

Libei-al candidate Avas returned by a lai'ge majority. The death ot an 
eminent Counsel created a Amcancy in the representation of_ that to^ 
at a critical moment. It Avas immediately after the 
which I haA'e refeiTed to ; the very dishes of the dmner ^ 

become cold; but, Avhen it came to a question of PJ 3ter 
Liberal principles went ahead ; and so detei’i^ed Avas ^ 

constituency to mark its adherence to Liberal Z and 

aside minor differences as betAireen one portion . j differences 

another, which had formerly caused disaster, ^ 'oi gP* SLnn 

summarily to an end, and gave a very great majoizty to the gentiem 



w}to jitojV-v:c<l to Uio Liln’nU ji.vrty. Ami now willi rognid to 

tlio fourth of till":!' I'li'clion'i, nnuioly, tlio ohvtion for South J^i'icostor- 
Hhhv, 1 point to th«' Mtrcov'ful cotnlulnto pn'M'ut. in tliis room (Mr. 
l'(ipot). For a lony poriotl tho ii'jui'.M'ntatton of that pari of tho country 
liirs Ix'cn inonopoli.Mal hy the oppooto party. M'c; ivacli thia year of 
irta-at (’om><'r\utivi> triunij'h, ami a viu-niicy then' occui-s tln-ougli tlio 
lament*’!! ih-ath of an honour, ihlc ami vi"!j«'ct'’(l gentleman ; ami it is now 
that, for tho tin t time in a <juarl* r of a century, a ^I'litlcinan profeas- 
iui; I.ihor.il politico ia rcturm'<l t'l rarliamcnt for that iliviKion of tho 
county. (ii'iitlcmi’U, aa n'pnnK our own party inti-rcst.s, I think our 
au'junc'i for the futuiv an' .Miflicicntly jjocxl ; hut, paiwintt from jvirly 
interests to intcn'Kt>; which an* hijthcr atill, it has plcasi'd I’nivitlcnco to 
hlc_\s the iHMplc of this countiy for a hint; t<'rii’.s of f'cncmtions with 
institutii'iis j;;n-atly in ailvancc of tluva* of almost every other country, 
am! with ojiportunitics which n'ljuin' only to he used aripht in onh>r to 
rccun* national pnisjwnty ; and 1 fervently hojK' that this land of ouin, 
the land we live in, and the land which with all our liearts v.-c love, may 
irtain it.s )tlace, and even imjirove ita jduce, amon" tho civili.sed natioiiK 
of the world. It is my humhle hut jtowei-ful conviction that the.se hojies 
and nnticijsations aiv tlcstined t<' he n'alised ; and that us “ I'injtland 
e,vjH.vts even- man to do his duty," .so t lie day will never come when 
n]>on the whole it mn he justly isiid that that duly ha.s not hcen ful- 
tiiled. — (The ri;tlit liomuinihle f'enllenmn re.sumed hi.s scat amid 
(n'lnendous applause, the whole company nsing.) 

Mil, lIoi-imooK Ga,ski:m, juxijiosed a vole of confidonco in and 
thanks to Mr. Gladstone. 

Jill. GuAvr.K rose to second the ro.solution, which lio did most heartily, 
n.s he wn.s sun* it would i-ecoive their nnanimou.s approval. 

Itlii. T. PAOr.T, Jl.r, for .South Txiice.stei-shiiv, who was loudly called 
for, supported tho ro.solution. He 8.aid, — !Mr. M^’cld-Blundoll, ladies, and 
gentlemen — Being an cntii-c stmnger among you, nothing in the world 
could he in worac taste on mj' ])art than to make a long speech at this Into 
hour of the evening, jiarticulnrly when tho fen’cnt accents of the 
Right Hon. ]\Ir. Gladstone arc still ringing in our care, and wliich, I am 
sure, have gone straight to tho heart of eveiy gentleman ])rcsent. (Hear, 
hear.) The events of this day, I can nssui-n you, will retain a jilacc in iny 
racmoiy for ever. I do not know when I have enjoyed so great a treat 
as I have had in listening to the inngnilicent speccli which we have just 
heard, not only from tho representative of South Lancasliii-e, hut from the 
accomplished leader of the great Liberal party in tho countiy. Nothing 
would have induced me to come before you but tho circumstance of 
having recently contested and won South Leicester — in the gi'cen fields of 
Loicestei-shive I won my spiu-s ; — applause) — and, being before you, I 
will just recur for one instant to a circumstance which, I believe, decided 
the contest. You must ho aware that the southern division of that 
county was one of the strongholds of Toiyism ; therefore it was no small 
tiling to stoi’m that stronghold. At Bosworth, one of the most remote 
and most agricultui’al recesses of that sti’onghold, from the window of 
the inn, my noble friend and colleague, Lord Curzon, pronounced the 
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being so, and from tliis quality of near-sightedness, they could not read 
its tnie character — (laughter) ; — but the moment that the organ of the 
eye is brought Avithin the distance, ivliich is adapted to the formation of 
the leiiSj the nionient, that is to say, that it can be calmly read ■with 
e\ eiy advantage of tranquillity as "well as of those instnunents Avhich 
assist vision in political office, it is found that just as I might misread 
the letters of the placard on yonder Avail from a distance, so haA'e they 
been mistaken. It is not for us, Avho may have a natiu’al prejudice in 
the case, to be too exacting in our mode of judging j let us have good 
measures of government j and, in my opinion, a Liberal party in the 
House of Commons Avill giA’^e fail’ play to all such good measures Avhen 
they are submitted , but I should object to going so far as to say that 
Ave are to be reduced to the condition of accepting simply that Avhich 
Avas offered to us Aidthout any opinion or coiiAdction of our oAvn. We 
arc, after all, a majority in the House of Commons. As such Are are 
res23onsible to you •, and that resjionsibility Ave shall all discharge to the 
best of our ability. 

Hoaa', gentlemen, one Avord only upon yoiu’ position as a party. There 
is a great disjiosition, it appears, among the adherents of the Government 
to celebrate theii’ successes and their advance in jiopular estimation by a 
series of banquets. There has been a gi’eat banquet in Manchester, and 
a great banquet in Edinburgh. There has been a gi’eat banquet in the 
Crystal Palace in London, composed, as I understand, of Avorking men, 
carefully selected. (Laughter.) There is, I am told, about to be a g’eat 
banquet in the city of Bristol. These banquets echo one another like 
the roll of cannon in the mountains, fii’st from one quarter and then 
from another. And, gentlemen, do you think on that account that the 
opinions of the countiy are changed, or that the pi’inciples of the con- 
stituency have ceased to be Liberal principles? I venture to place 
against the four banquets of this year four elections of this year. A 
banquet is a very good thing in its Avay ; but, as one familiar Arith the 
condition of jioKtical parties, I must frankly admit that if you place ban- 
quets on one side, and the successful competition of an election on the 
other, I leave the banquet and prefer the successful election. We have 
had four elections. The first Aims the election for Coventry. The Con- 
servatives Avent there Avhen the Coventiy Aveavers Avere supposed to be 
suffering from the effects of the Prench treaty, and persuaded them to 
return fh’st one and then a second Conservative member. But Avlien 
an election occurred this summer a Liberal member Avas returned. Then 
came the election for Birmingham, for Avhich toAvn. a Liberal membei 
Avas retmmed, rmder circumstances very adverse, yet by an nnmense 
majority. When the election came for the city of Manchester, e 
Liberal candidate Avas returned by a large majority. The death of mi 
eminent Counsel created a vacancy in the representation of “ 
at a critical moment. It Avas immediately after the banquet m a ci y 
Avhich I have refeived to ; the very dishes of the dmner had scarce y 
become cold; but, ivhen it came to a question of po tog, tiien 
Liberal jn’inciples Avent ahead ; and so determined Avas 
oonstituincy to mark its adherence to Libeml piiBcipIes ^h^^ ^ 
aside minor differences as betvmen one portion of *he Liben 
another, Avhich had formerly caused disaster, f ^Seman 

simimarily to an end, and gave a veiy gi’eat majority to the gentleman 



•aIs.i j>u>!« '-'■<} !<> thi* LiK-m! jMJfv. Au«l now with n'^nrd to 

thf- r<in! 'll of ?h' ' ” rhsMsntj'f. tiiutu'lv, (jicohotidn fur J^mith l^’icu'iiiT- 
jhin*. I I'.niit {u thu mu.-.- .ful in thijt room (Mr. 

r.iU' tX Tor lun-^' jK’ri'''! th*- n piv'-ntatiunuf that }>ar! of th*' ronntiy 
h-.-. I'.n -"I hy tin* oj>j‘u jfu j>,»riv, M"i' ir-i'-h thi'i vrar of 

C’o-at t ’.-n- • sa .^'vivu tnmnj'h. anti U Mu-anry tlu-rr ivrnri thnni^li tho 
|'\in< ntto (hath of , 1 !) )io!i'‘n!-.ihh‘ tni'l rt* .1 s.’i-nth-inun ; unil it i*. nov.- 
that, fur sli-’ tif t liiti'- in !i tinarJur of n c'-ntnn*, n p-nth-nmn jn-oft". >• 
iiiu l.iU f.il . ji s-tfuni.-ti t*< rarlialiu-nt for tha! (}i\ i* itin of tin: 

MOiUitv. (?t'nt!< iiK-n, !i‘. our <twn pirty iMt'-i-t I think our 

.'-.ujoui* * for thu futun- art- »u!riiUi-n*K ; hut, jM’.-inf; fn>in jrirfy 
int'-o’it'. to inf'-tTi t-> uhi.-h ntu hiuht-r •til!, it Inn. jih-.c-tl I'l-oviih-nru to 
h!>- iho »if thi'i M.untry fu* n hmu ! "ri*--* of tjununjlion'i witli 

ir.>.’.ituti..n‘ "o «'lv iti r.'laat'.f*- of 'In' *’ of nitno-' t-vt-sy o'hur ciiuntry, 
utni V. itii oj)j> .rtuniti* > v. hi<h i'i’.|ui!-»- only to h“ u-"-<i nrii'lil in tu-ilrr to 
> niiti'.nal }>nr j^rity ; an'l 1 f-rvi-titly ho|i.. that tlii;. i.uiel of our:, 
ll.u lanu v'u U\ t- in, nv..l th'- I nnl %vhi<-h with nU «»uv In-uvta v;o hwr, nv.\y 
t’.-tiiin it-, j.l'o-i'. ninl t-\<'n ituj'r.»\i- ita j>h-.rf, iiiiioni' thu rivili>.t-tl nation'! 
<»f tho v.orhi. it i-i tny humlil.- hut j»nv-i-rful ou!i\ ic'ioti that tlu",.. hopc-i 
ntnl anti.'ijMt itu!’* an' ih"ifin''>l t^i tw n-.ili'r.l ; ainl that !ia “ J-.n "latul 
f t '.a n- Ji'.an to ih. hi'> «hity.” !oth'> day will nt-vrr conu' wln-n 
npiin tin- V, hu!» it t-nn Im. ju<t!y t ud that that duty Inui not Iwa-n ful- 
fillMl, — ('J”lu‘ riultt h-uiourahh' p-nth-timn n-Miim-d hi*; ninid 

ttfinujidou') !!]>j>!au- r, tin- whole roinpany ri'.iny.) 

Mn. Ifoi.nnoiiK (J.\‘.Kt;i,t. pnipo-.-d ... vote of confidence in and 
thank*! to Mr, (ila'htone. 

Mr., (]r..^vr.^” rtr-e to (ecojid the re’.ii|ution, which he diil most heartily, 
as he w.is Min' it would n-ceive tln-ir unatiinuni.s approval. 

Mn. T. I’.tOKT, M.l*. for .South i.eiec.siei>hin’, who war, loudly called 
for, MijijKirted the n'>.olu(ion. He inid, — Mr. M'eld-IMundell, ladies-, and 
gentlemen — IJcing ati entire !.lninger among yon, nothing in the world 
could he in wone taato on my ]>art thnti to make a long Hjieech at this Into 
liour of the evening, jiartieiilurly when the fervent aceents of the 
Eiglit ITon. Mr. Gladstone aix* still ringing in onr ears, and Avhich, T am 
sure, have gone stniiglit to the heart of every gentleman jirc.sent. (Ifcar, 
hear.) The events of thi.s day, I can assure you, will retain a place in my 
memory for ever. I do not know when J Inivo enjoyed so great a treat 
as I liavc liad in listening to the magnifioent spoech wliich we have just 
heard, not only from the roprcscnlative of South Lnncasliiro, hut from the 
uccompli.slicd leader of the great Liheral party in tlic conntiy. Nothing 
would have induced me to come ijcfore you hut tlie circumstance of 
having i-ccently contested and won Sontli Leicester — in tlio green fields of 
Lciccstei-shire I won my spui-s ; — applause) — and, being before you, I 
will just recur foi' one instant to a circumstance which, 1 believe, decided 
the contest. Yon must bo aware tliat tlic southern di%'ision of that 
county wn.s one of the strongholds of Toryism ; therefore it was no small 
thing to slorai that stronghold. At Bosworth, one of the most remote 
and most ngricultui'al recesses of that stronghold, from the window’ of 
the inn, my noble fi-icnd and colleague, Lord Chtrzon, pronotinced the 
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words— “I, for one, pi'cfer Mr. Disraeli -with all his fiiults to Mr. 
Gladstone Avith all hi.s Adrtues." I accepted the gage of battle, and on 
that issue wo foxight. (Hear and cheers.) I need not tell you, the con- 
stituents of the inght hon. gentleman, Avhat are his virtues : they are as 
patent to the Avorlcl as the sun at noonday. (Applause.) His courage,' 
sinceifty, iipidglitness, and deA'otion to his countiy’s cause avuU yet again 
lead him on to the highest place in the kingdom. (Cheers.) The battle 
on the green fields of Loicestershii-e Avas fought as betAveen the policy of 
Ml’. Disraeli,' in cndeaA'ouring to retain place ei’-en had he to pass a 
mangled Reform Bill. (Hear, hear.) It Avas fought upon the contrast 
Avhich his conduct offered to the conduct of that great rejiresentative 
Avho retired from office rather than deseit the cause of the people. 
(Loud applause.) Upon that is.sue, and that issue alone, Ave took up 
the gage of battle. It Aims that issue alone that enabled the battle to be 
fought and Avon in the jierson of one so humble in position as myself. 
The name of Mr. Gladstone is a toAver of strength. Such you haA’e 
found it, tind such 3mu Avill find it again. (Hear, hear.) I think Ave 
should be cravens, and unAvorthy of our oAvn self-respect, if we do not 
attempt to put our OAvn friends into poAver, instead of leaving those in 
pOAver in AAffiom Ave can haAm no moi’e confidence than that Avhich our 
great leader has expressed. That Avas the object for Avhich I left 
retirement, and haAm sought a place behind Mr. Gladstone in the House 
of Commons. That Avill be the object of my most sei’ious attention 
there ; and, I hope, before long, to see that great Liberal party, in 
AAffiich Ave all trast, restored to the hehn of the goveriunent, and to the 
honour of the iioAi^er and responsibility whicli they so well desei’A'e, 
(Hear and applause.) 

The resolution Avas passed Avith enthusiasm and duly acknowledged. 

Mr. Alderman Boothroat) next moved a vote of thanks to the 
ChamnauL Mr. Weld-Blundell, for his kindness in presiding. 

Mr. Laavrence Heyavorth seconded the resolution, which Avas car- 
ried Avith acclamation. 

The Chairman briefly responded ; and the meeting afterwai’ds 
separated, hlr. Gladstone leaAdng the building amid great cheering. 
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Avortls — “ 1, for ojio, ])reft'r Mr. Disnieli with all his faults to Mr. 
Gladstone with all Jus virtues.” I accejhed the gage of battle, and on 
that issue wo fought. (Hear and choens.) I need not tell you, the con- 
•stituents of the right hon. gentleman, wliat are his virtues : they are as 
patent to the world as the sun at noonda}\ (Applause.) His courage, 
sincerity, uprightness, and devotion to liis country’s cause will yet again 
lead him on to the highest place in the kingdom. (Cheers.) Tile battle 
on the green fields of Leicestei’shire was fought as between the policy • 
Mr. Disraeli,' in endeavouring to retain place even had he to pa‘ 
mangled llefoian Bill. (Hear, lieai*.) It was fought upon the contra 
Avhich his conduct otlered to the conduct of that gioat representative^ 
who retired from oflice rather than deseid the cause of the j’eople. 
(Loud ajjjilausc.) Uioon that issue, and that i.ssue alone, we took up 
the gage of battle. It was that issaie alone that enabled the battle to be 
fought and won in the pei-son of one so humble in position as myself. 
The name of Mr. Gladstone is a tower of strength. Such you have 
found it, -tind .such you vdll find it again. (Hear, hear.) I think we 
should be cx'avens, and xmworthy of mVr OAvn self-respect, if we do not 
attem])t to put our omi friends into power, instead of leaMng those in 
])owcr in Avhom we can have no more confidence than that which oiu' 
great leader has expressed. TJiat Avas the object for Avhich I left 
i-etirement, and haA'C sought a place behind hir. Gladstone in the House 
of -Commons. That Avill be the object of my most serious attention 
there ; and, I hope, before long, to see that great Liberal party, in 
Avhich we all trust, restored to the helm of the government, and to the 
honour of the poAver and responsibility AA'hich they so aa^bH deseiwe. 
(Hear and applause.) 

The resolixtion Avas passed AAnth enthusiasm and duly acknowledged. 

Mr. Alder.aiak Boothroyd next moved a Amte of thanks to the 
Chairman, Mr. Weld-Bhmdell, for his kindness in presiding. 

Mr. L.AAA'REKcn Heyavortii seconded the resolution, which aa^cs car- 
ried AAuth acclamation. 

The Chairjian briefly responded j and the meeting afterwai’ds 
separated, hir. Gladstone leaAnng the building amid great cheering. 
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worcls~“ I, for one, prefer Mr. Disraeli -witli all liis faults to Mr. 
Gladstone with all his viifues,” I accepted the gage of battle, and on 
that issue we fought, (Hear and cheers.) I need not tell you, the con- 
stituents of the right lion, gentleman, what are his virtues : they are as 
patent to the world as the sun at noonday. (Applause.) TTi s courage, 
sincerity, uprightness, and devotion to his countiy’s cause ^vill yet again 
lead him on to the highest place in the kingdom. (Cheers.) THe battle 
on the green fields of Leicestersliire was fought as between the policy of 
Mr. Disraeli, in endeavouring to retain place even had he to pass a 
mangled Reform Bill. (Hear, hear.) It was fought upon the contrast 
which Ids conduct offered to the conduct of that great rejiresentative 
who retu'ed from office inther than desert the cause of the people. 
(Loud applause.) Upon that issue, and that issue alone, we took up 
the gage of battle. It was that issue alone that enabled the battle to be 
fought and won in the person of one so humble in position as myself. 
The name of Mr. Gladstone is a tower of strength. Such you have 
found it, "and such you ■will find it again. (Hear, hear.) I think we 
should be cravens, and imworthy of our oivn self-respect, if we do not 
attempt to put our own friends into powei*, instead of leaving those in 
power in whom we can have no more confidence than that which our 
great leader has expressed. That was the object for which I left 
I'etirement, and have sought a place behind Mr. Gladstone in the House 
of -Commons. That will be the object of my most serious attention 
there ; and, I hojie, before long, to see that great Liberal party, in 
which we all tnist, restored to the helm of the government, and to the 
honour of the power and responsibility which they so well desen^e. 
(Hear and ajiplause.) 

The resolution was passed vdth enthusiasm and didy acknowledged. 

Mr. Alderman Boothroyd next moved a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman,^ Mr, Weld-Blundell, for his kindness in pi’esiding. 

Mr. L.AWRENCE Hewworth seconded the resolution, which was car- 
ried mth acclamation. 

The Chairsiak briefly responded ; and the meeting afterwards 
separated, Mr. Gladstone leaving the building amid great cheering. 



MR. (.JLADR'rONlC’S 


RECICrTION AT ROAJUSr.UlOK llAI.E. 


Aftoi- tlio olo.so of tilt' inoctint' nt Southj)Ort, Mr. Gliidstono, nccom- 
iwniocl hy Mr. P.ngot, M.P., 3Ir! W. If. Gladstone, the ITon. L. 

Stnnloy, George Molly, .and M^r. A. Billson, drove to Scarishiick 
Hall, hy the courtoou.s invit.ation of Lady Scarishrick. From the cn- 
tmnee to the Bcmishrick e.stntes, they found the ■whole road lighted up 
Avith led Bengal light.s, which had a heautifnl efloct in the still darkness 
of a frosty night. The drive through the ]iark and to the gates iinmc- 
diatel}' in front of the hall was illuminated in the same brilliant manner. 
But the scene on arrival at the hall itself dc/ies all description. Under 
the immediate superintendence of INlr. M^'elhy Pugin, who, on the pail 
of ]/uly Bcarisbrick, gave a hearty welcome to l^fr. Gladstone and his 
friends, the whole pile of the jialatial mansion was illuminated with 
rod, gi'oen, blue, and white fires. The efibet was peifectly enchanting, — 
the splendid clock tower, with its elaborate tracery, gilded spire and 
ornaments, and fpiaint gargoylc.s, looming in the fog, was lit up with 
artificially coloured lights, moved to and fro by the employ^, who 
seemed to swann about the roof of the magnificent pile of building, — 
while the •(vholc scone was reflected, as in a miiror, on the thin ice just 
fonning on the lake. In the course of the evening and following morn- 
ing, Mr. Pugin showed I\tr. Glad.stone over the house — one of the most 
complete and perfect specimens of that Gothic architectxu'e in which the 
late "Mr. Pugin held an unquestioned and unrivalled suiieriority. — Lady 
Sc.arisbrick, who had been indjsjioscd for some months, was confined to 
her room ; but her Lady.ship was able to grant an interview to the 
distingui.shed guest whom she had so courteously inA'itcd to spend the 
night at Scarishrick Hall. 
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HOUSE OE COMMONS, 
Monday, Felrmry 13, 1871. 


Mb. OLADSTONE : I rise, Sir-, to 
make a proposal the same in terms and 
tke same in substance wMch bas been 
made on former similar occasions — 
namely, on tbe occasions offered by tbe 
marriages of tbe Princess Louis of Hesse 
and tbe Princess Obristian. And I should 
bave been very glad if it bad been con- 
sistent "svitb my duty to assume, vdtbout 
doubt, as tbe Government bas been able 
to assume at tbe periods wbicb I bave 
named, tbat there would be an unani- 
mous — either bterally or substantially — 
acceptance of tbe proposal. I feel it to 
be a subject for regret tbat there should 
be any doubt — do not say as to its ac- 
ceptance by tbe House : of tbat I have 
no doubt, nor of its acceptance by a very 
decisive expression of opinion bave I any 
doubt — ^but of tbe vote which any bon. 
Gentleman may feel disposed to give on 
such an occasion. Nor is it tbe House 
alone tbat would be disappointed, I think, 
if any real difB.eulty were to be inter- 
posed in tbe way of passing such a mea- 
sure ; for I am jaersuaded tbat tbo whole 
nation, with very rare exceptions, would 
regard with surprise and dissatisfac tion 
tbe hesitation ofPai'Hament to make tbe 
becoming and usual provision for a Prin- 
cess of the Eoyal House of Her Majesty, 

B 8 
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"Witlirespeei;, Sir, to the circumstances 
of the contemplated mamage between 
Princess Louise and Lord Lome, it 
is not necessaiyior me to dwell upon 
them at any len^. The character of 
the Eoyal Bride is tnown to some of us 
by personal intercourse, to othei-s by the 
voice which rumour carries forth ; and I 
do not think that rumour has ever car- 
ried forth, in any case recorded in our 
modern history, impressions more satis- 
factory or more delightful than those 
which have been conveyed to the popular 
mind with respect to the Princess Louise. 
But happily, that is not a novelty in the 
records of our time, for the daughters of 
the Queen, for whom we have been for- 
merly called to make a becoming pro- 
vision, have had every claim upon our 
admiration and regard. But there is a 
novelty in the present instance, although 
I am persuaded that novelty can hardly 
be in the mind of any among us (or, if 
in any, it must be in Bie mind of a few 
only) a source of doubt or dissatisfaction 
— ^it is that the Princess Louise is about 
to bestow her hand upon a British sub- 
ject. I^ow, Sii’, in the resolution which 
the Queen has taken that the absence of 
Poyal rank shall not of itself, and in 
every case, form an insuperable bar to a 
suit for the hand of one of her daughters, 
she is not acting without the advice 
of responsible Ministers. But she has 
shown, in coming to such a resolution, 
another manifestation of that principle 
which has governed her life — the prin- 
ciple which has taught her, amid the 
pomp and splendour, and amid the duties 
and cares of Eoyalfy, never to forget the 
womanly and motherly character. She 



coTvitry a Ijelicf —ct 

thro'agiioa.t th^ "me- esrms-. ci ‘^-~ 
minioiis to tae v cr^-trir^ ?i 

of lier cliildron is more ir:c'5^:> ccar. 
Her object bas been c-rcr to cnc :5C-. a.s 
husbands for her ebiidren. or to tarottr 
tbe cboice of, persons upon all tne p-oints 
of 'wboso cbaracter and, above all, upon 
vrbose governing principles sbe could 
entirely rely. Acting upon tliat rule, 
sbe bas seen marriages of ber daugbters 
to foreign Princes, wbicb bavo been to 
ber a source of doligbt and satisfaction ; 
and it is not from any disparagement of 
or disappointment in sucb marriages tbai 
in tbe present instance a ditforont coureo 
is pursued. Tbe real j)ruiciplo now is 
tbe same as it bas been on oacb suc- 
cessive occasion — namely, tbe desire that 
tbe person Avbo is bonoured with tbo 
band of tbo Princess Louise sboiild bo 
one in wboso character ber futiu’O des- 
tinies sbould, bunianly spealdng, bo safe. 

But anyone wbo doubts tbo prudence of 
tbe course now to bo pursued may do well 
to reflect that if tbo Queen lias boon 
pleased, and if tbo Princess Louise bas 
been pleased, to dopai-i from tbo former 
practice, tbe practice so departed front 
can bardly bo termed ancient. It was no 
unusual thing in tbo history of tbi.s coun- 
try, but far otherwise, for per.sons of tlie 
Poyal House to bestow their bands upon 
British subjects. And I must say that 
sucb a practice is agreeable to tbe 
usages and social system of tbo countrj*. 
Tbe feebngs, babits, and convictiona of 
tbe cotmtry are not altogotber favour- 
able to tbo formation of classes 
lately exclusive, "We have a 
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of private incomes, nor an equal fa- 
cility, tlierefore, for storing annual re- 
ceipt 'with, a view to family arz'ange- 
ments. Undoubtedly, tbe Sovereign, of 
tins Idngdoni bas a laz’ge income ; but, 
altbougb it is a large income, it is an 
income Trliich, far more tban any other 
large income in tbe country, is predeter- 
mined to special purposes; an income 
of -vrbicb only very bruited portions are 
under tbe control and discretion of tbe 
Sovereign. Tbe nominal amormt of tbe 
Sovereign’s income, if Tve add together tbe 
Civil last and tbe revenues of tbe Ducby 
of Lancaster, may be larger, possibly, 
tban that of any subject, tbougb there 
are a ferv among subjects Tvbo may come 
near it ; but there ai’e, imdoubtedly, sub- 
jects in this country who have the real 
command over, and can expend at their 
fi-ee choice andpleasui’e, larger sums tban 
are practically at tbe disposal of tbe 
Sovereign. 

G-entlemen vbo study tbe stnictui’e 
of tbe Civil List Acts ■will perceive 
that Parbament studiously lays do'wn 
tbe appbcation of tbe monies gi’anted 
to tbe Sovereign, and confines fliem to 
tbe special services for which they are 
destined. In truth, when an airange- 
ment of this kind is made "with a Sove- 
reign, tbe most sangiune expectation 
commonly entertained by a rational 
Legislature is that the Sovereign shaU, 
by good husbandry, remain in a position 
to keep strict faith ’witb the people, and 
sbab not come to Pai’bament fi'om time 
to time making pleas on one ground or 
another to show the insufficiency of the 
pro’vision, and to disturb the bargain 
made, by new demands for the same 
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purpose upon the puTolic purse. I need 
hardly remind the House that wo aro 
now in the 34th year of a reign during 
which on no single occasion has any 
such demand "been made. The manage- 
ment of the Eoyal household, and the 
management of the Eoyal income, have 
set an example of economy and good 
order to all the families of the country. 
But the present question is whether there 
is any, the slightest, foimdation for tho 
belief some may entertain that it is tho 
duty of the Sorereign to effect such 
savings out of the income of the Crown 
as will he sufficient to meet these pur- 
poses. Now, Sir, I will say that I hehove 
that this is not only not the duty, hut 
even that it is out of the power of tho 
Sovereign. This is a matter that is go- 
verned hy practice — I do not mean hy a 
written rule of practice, I do not mean hy 
a literal covenant — I mean that practice 
of honour and good understanding and 
loyalty, which arises out of, and winch is 
irrefragahly confirmed hy, a long and 
unmistakahle course of precedent. Tho 
House knows very well that it is only 
within the present century that, after 
much- labour directed to that end, it 
has heen found practicahlo to come to 
a close, intelligible, and satisfactory 
arrangement with regard to the support 
of the Eoyal digniiy and person. At tho 
commencement of evei’y reign a sum is 
allotted hymuAct called the Civil List 
Act for that purpose. Does that Civil 
List Act contemplate a provision being 
made out of the funds it grants for the 
maintenance of the Eoyal children? I 
say it does not 5 and the proof that it 
does not is that, under all circumstances. 
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it lias boGii tlie established aud imdor- 
stood iiractieo of oreiy Grovornment to 
como to Parliament from time to time, 
and to ask for some separate provision 
to be mado on behalf of the Po^^al 
chHdren. _ Tho^ expense of the Poval 
children in their youth — ^in their youth 
I include tho period uji to their mar- 
riag'O or their attaining full ago — has 
boon borne by tho Sovoroign ■with- 
out any appeal to ParHamont ; but tho 
practice has tmiformly been that vrlion 
thoPoyal ohildi’ou2ias3into indojDondent 
Hfe, vrhother by maiTiago or b}’’ attain- 
ing full ago, or at Tvhatovor precise date, 
to apply to Pai'liamcnt to inako a pro- 
vision. I fully admit that I am not pre- 
pared to quote anytlxing in thonntm’o 
of a written agreomont on tho subject; 
but I am j)ropared to affirm that tho ar- 
gument of jmactico has in this case tho 
force of a domonsfration. How, in 1 830, 
tho Civil List of WUlinm lY. was iixod at 
£433,000 a year, and no bettor period for 
an economical j)rccedont could bo taken. 

I doubt if even a j)oriod ns good could bo 
found. I do not say that tho commoucc- 
ment of tho ju’esont reign has not also 
boon excellent in that respect ; but cer- 
tainly thci’O never was a timo when ihcro 
was a gi’oator desb'O evinced on both 
sides of tho House to draw the reins 
tightly and to prevent anythinglilro extra- 
raganco in public oxponditnro tlian there 
was at tho conimoncomont of the reign 
of TYilliam Hk Tho sum then assigned 
to tho Gml List was £-135,000. But tho 
sum given on tho accession of tho Quocii 
was reduced to £385,000. And why. 

I think it evident that tho amoimf was 
reduced because, in tho easo of n il- 
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time MOluu iu nil’ I • ■ 

siller M’lint incrcii'^-iof ospf v.-oul*^ 

iiocossnrily lyllow up 'U uuy i'» 

ostalilisluiu'ut fiuil lit'" vliiili ‘ 

1)0 producuA. t^lu'Vtly luur, 11 I'H'-* 
jesty M'ns linppily umrtiid. Aud vli;.", 
\licu lioppoucil V A iiv.v ptv-p-'.’il V.:.- 
luntlo to ravH:um-nt. nnd n Vi*'." v,;:' 
taken on boluilf of tk" Vr;w-‘> (' 'U' '= 
ns tlio luisbmul of tlu' Qu' •• u, )U •’•d 
ditioii to iho Civil 1.1‘t. 'J’h'r'f'ir' 


from, ilio Civil Libl, oripuftUy tl'>' I !'»' 
1830, fi reduction wn*; made in iKu. 1’, 
was made when the Cho'i-n wivi ;• mai-h n. 
it was altered when th" Qu< m v,a'-i inur- 
riod. It is hnpoPfiblo to have ji : tnut;:* r 
attestation of tho principle ujvsn whh h 
tlioso manors have been uniiorndy re* 
gulatod. 

Now, the fact that Ih'-V" is ii uni- 
form practice of this kind — what 1 
fihould call a loyal and hononrnble U)i- 
dorstanding and practice— !■= qni!" (oji- 
clusivo; hut, at tho same time, 1 wouM 
heg tho Ilonso to couMdor that th" con- 
tract or arrangement is no very unfavour- 
able ono to the public. 'Whtinvo granted 
tho Chdl List, at tho coinineneement of 
tho poign, wo did not grant it witlmnt an 
equivalent. ‘Wo received in return those 
lands ■wliicli formed ilio ondownnout of 
tho Ciwn. It ^vould, al]oa»^f, ho not 
too much to say that in a country e-o- 
vorned by a monarchy tho Crown might 
to have tho largest of all pensonnl cn- 
dowments. Accordingly, tlio Crown of 
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tlie interest of the Grown for years, or 
rather for generations past, as it wonld 
have been used if it had belonged to 
private proprietors? I believe, though 
I have no right to give an estimate with 
authority, that in that case the annual 
independent income of the Crown would, 
perhaps, be not less at this moment than 
a million sterling. 

But the truth is. Sir, that this is a very 
narrow view of the case to take . There is 
a much deeper and a much broader ques- 
tion involved. The competent support 
— not the lavish and extravagant, but 
the competent and becoming support — of 
the Crown and the Boyal Bamily is an 
important and an indispensable part of 
onr political system. It is not the money 
paid back from the Crown lands into the 
Exchequer that forms the real equiva- 
lent to the public. That equivalent is to 
be found in the additional security given 
for the political benefits and blessings 
that we enjoy. We have not far to look 
to learn how difficult it is on this side 
of the Atlantic to bestow upon demo- 
cratic and popular forms of government 
on a large scale the conditions of sta- 
bility, and how difficult also it is to root 
monarchical forms of government in the 
affections of a nation whore unhappily 
the union of tradition may not have been 
altogether favourable to such an associa- 
tion. And wo have seen, too, how insta- 
bility of succession places dynasties in 
this position — that the interior policy of 
a country becomes subservient, almost of 
necessity, to the interests of family, and 
that questions of peace and w> , if 
pursued to their first . ■ '^‘;po 

often referable to c> ■ ' . ' 




but for any iiorson cmlowod \Yith a ^whi 
BGUSO of duty, and, ilicrofovo, witli that 
solf-XGspoct "vvluch is a part of duty, to 
outer into angry controversy rvith rav- 
liamont, sliould Parliament ho so ma- 
posed, on Bucli (luoptions. And Yvhnt 
would ho the couscquonco ? should 
havo to chango our pystoun At the 
commcncomontof urolgn.hcaidcn giving 
to tlio Lord Steward what lio rcquii ty, 
and giving to tho Lord Oliamhcrlnin 
what ho requires, and so forth under 
tiio various heads, wo should havo to 
do what is done in eo many jirivat*' 
families — ^wo should havo to provide for 
all these distant coutingonoics and ce- 
curo hoforchand a hccoming income to 
tho cMdron of tho Sovereign. The 
effect of tliat would ho — first, a great 
diminution of the moral control of Par- 
liamont over tho Poyal Parnily ; and, 
secondly, a groat diminution of tho 
moral control of Poyal parents over their 
rising families of childron. It is, to my 
mind, open to much douht whether it 
can ho in tho intorcsts of a Stale that 
such a change should ho made. Aud, 
imdouhtcdly, it is not in tho jiccuniarj- 
interests of tho Sovereign that the pre- 
sent system is pursued. It exposes the 
Sovereign. — ^it exposes the younger mom- 
hors of her family, who havo novor 
Imown reproach in any form — to idle 
vituperation, or, if vituperation is loo 
harsh a word, to idle ohjoctions and to 
cavil. No douht for tho Sovereign it 
would he convenient enough that all 
these provisions shoidd ho mado hoforo- 
hand._ But tho present system, what- 
ever it may ho in other respects, is a 
system national and popular in its spirit 
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— a Bjetom founded on tlioBo freo rela- 
tions of generous confidence wMcli ought 
always to govom tho conduct of tho 
Sovereign of this country towards tho 
Parliament. Tlio Soveroign confides and 
trusts that when -a rcasonahlo and ho- 
coming demand is made, iho occasion 
liaving ni’isen, Parliament will not hesi- 
tate for a moment to meet that demand; 
and Parliament has over acted in such a 
manner ns to justify this confidence hy 
facts. I am euro that no one who considers 
tho caso will fail to see that this method 


' under which from timo to time, as mature 
ago is attained by members of tho Eoyal 
Pamily, or as marriage is about to be 
contracted, Pai'liament is asked to mako 
proper provision, is a system conceived 
in tho interest of the people, and likewise 
ono which can only work as long as har- 
monious and cordial relations are main- 
tained between the Sovereign and the 
Parliament. Sir, I think that if that be 
so, it is needless for nie to go further in 
tho discussion of this -important matter. 
It may bo that some Gentlemen have 
discovered elements in it which have 
not met ora- viewj but, confident as I 
am that we are acting according to the 
■principle of good faith, according to old 
and uniform precedent, and according to 
sound policy, I have not the least hesi- 
tation in putting, Sa, into yoto hands a 
Eesolution which I am confident will 
command the assent of an overwhelming 
niaiority of the House, pd which has 
for its object to make m ^ew of her • 
o^nToachius: marriage, the Usual provi- 
S forSaughtel of the Gueen. 




